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IT has been tlie object of the author of this work to convey to 
tlwi public some information regarding the historical events of the late 
important contest in India, together with such reflections on our 
political and military relations in that <piarter as occurred to his 
mind. In his personal narrative it has been his aim to add amuse- 
ment to instruction ; but the reader who nishes only to become 
acquainted with the more material incidents can easily separate 
them, by casting his eye on the contents of the diflerent chajHers. 
In describing customs and manners, he is sensible he may have 
incurred the imputation of prolixity ; but in ])erusing works of this 
kind himself, he has, as he conceives, found that the various features 
and shades of character, whether of individuals or communities, w(Te 
best depicted by a narrative of actual incidents, though in thonselves 
of little or no general interest. 

I’he author has to regret that tlu; rapidity of his jwogress (un- 
avoidahle by the nature of his duty) shmdd have j)revented him 
from gratifying to the full his desire of research. He has no merit 
to cliiim but that of fidelity, and some share of industry, the matter 
being extracted from daily notes which he kept, and which the leisure 
of a long confinement from a .severe accident, soon after his arrival 
in England, enabled him to arrange, and reduce to a sha])e which he 
now submits to the candid and indulgent reader. 


London^ April 12 , 1819 . 
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CHAPTER I. 

I • 

Urulatorv sysitni in India — 'J'lio iinasion of ihu Uoinpany's territory l)y tlie Pindurries— 
Tlu'ir nlrooitu's — Sfvoro loss to the n*vc*ini(» — Political effect on India— The BriliNli 
^mTinncnt hound hy treaties to destroy iliein — Their origin ami history-— Etyuio- 
logy ol’ the name INmlarry — Rise — Meiitirnietl as early as KiHD — Assist at iIk? hattJo 
of Paniput, 17()1 -Their increase— Nuiiihers in 1804 — Ninnhers in 1809 — NumlHTH 
ill 1811 — iMinncrly divided into great tribes — Seiiidiah Sliaec — llolknr Shucc — Lately 
divided into three durralis — tliosc of Clietoo, of W ufiRiil Mehunied, and Kurccin Khan 
—Possessions of the first, of the |^'eond, ol’ the. last — Fonn in tnith an inferior stal!^ 
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The horrid predatory system which has so long desolated India 
vith the ravages of an active banditti, formed of the refuse of all 
jountrics and religions, and presenting the uncommon spectacle oj 
i community of robbers (exceeding in numbers any of which 
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of Nagpoor suffered from these depredators, that they were distiiicUy 
mentioned and introduced by name into the subsidiary treaty * of the 
27 th of May, I 8 I 6 , by which we guaranteed the security of hip 
dominions to the Rajah from all nations, including the Pindarries. 

Before proceeding, it may be convenient to give as distinct an 
account as possible of these freebooters, whose very name was 
unknown a few years since in England, and whose rapid rise to 
importance must have surprised all, but more especially those, who 
not having read Indian history, or made themselves masters of 
Eastern politics, and judging of both on European data, would 
almost doubt the possible existence of so perverted a state of society. 
They may be compared to the bands led by the Condottieri of Italy 
in the middle ages; and had it been customary to have rewarded 
these with grants of land, as is done in India by jaghires •)•, it is pos- 
sible; that by gaining territorial possession and establishing them- 
selves as organised robbers, they might have become as formidable 
to Europe as the I’indarries have to the governments of India. 

The history of this army of freebooters affords a curious instance 
of a settlement of outlaws, growing into a real power; and in all pro- 
bability an example of what, in an early stage of society, M'as the germ 
of many a state; and every reader will naturally apply it to the em- 
bryo age of Rome. Several etymologies of Pindarry have been sug- 
gested, but the most probable is that which traces it from Pind, 
■plunder, in the ancient Hindee. Their origin, like that of most 
nations, is in great measure wrapt in obscurity. They are» said to 
be mentioned by Ferishta as early ns 1689, at the siege of Bejapoor. 
We find that in 1722 the province of Malwa was overrun with ban- 
ditti, and it was deemed necessary to employ an otScer of rank 
to clear it, particularly the districts of Chanderi. And we further 
learn that about the same period, Nuzsiur Alii Khan, who was on. 


* Laid before parlUinent. 


f Landed estates* 
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his ivny to take possession of the government of Khandekh, cm 
arriving at Scronj, was obliged to send to Aurungabad Ibr a guard 
to escort him through certain difficult passes, roiulerod dangerous 
by these freebooters. i'Vom tljese two circumstaiicos, particularly 
the latter, which describes the Piudarry country, as it existed in 
1817 (the route of this chief to Aorungabad, across the Nerbuddali, 
either by IJindiah, or Choolee Mehissur, lying directly through the 
difficult and strong country below the (Jhauts), it would appear 
that sonic lawless community was scttletl here at tiuit early period. 
They tlo not, however, make any considcralile ligure in hisUny 
till l?b’l, when they assisted on the unsuccessful side at the battle 
of Paniput, so fatal to the Mhuraltas ; an<l the. only distinct account 
of a prior date is that of the head of one of the present durrahs (a 
Hindce word, moaning a collective body), who traces his ancestry 
back to a chief named Ghauisce-ou-Deen-Khan, the eonmiander of 
a body of horse, who accom|>anied and served under Pajerow , the^ 
first usurping Peishwah, on an expedition into liindostan, A. I). 
1735. This chief received as a reward li>r his assistance a jaghire, 
or grant of land on tho Nerbuddali, at Canonga. On the death ol‘ 
Ghauisce-ou-Dccn-Khan, the leaders of his tlurrah are supposed to 
have set up for themselves, and their numbers are stated to have 
been considerable. A son of Ghuuzee-ou-lleen-Khan was killed 
in the service of Runojee Scindiah in Hindustan, and was succeeded 
in his comihand of horse by two suns, upon whom Madojee >Scindiah 
bestowed for their services the Jaghire of .Sutwas, near the Nerbiid- 
dah, but at present it appears to have passed from the family. 
These again left two sens, Dost Mehumed, and Wussul Mehumed: 
the former is lately dead, and is succetaled by his son, a minor, 
under the guardianship of his uncle, who has charge of the diirrah. 
In 1794' a large community of Pindarrics was settled on the Ner- 
buddah. After the battle of Kurdlah, in 1795, taking advantage 
of the weakness and wars of the neighbouring states, they rose greatly 
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in power, and since 1803 have made very rapid strides towards in* 
dependence. In 1804, when General Malcolm was at Scindiah’s 
head-quarters, he estimated the Pindarrics in camp at about 10,000 
meu, which was by no means their whole force : out of this number 
about 6000 were admirably mounted. In 1809 they were estimated 
at 24,500 men, of whom about 14,000 were good cavalry; in 1811 
they were about 26,000, with a like proportion of valuable horses, 
and of late years they have continued to increase considerably in 
numbers. Previous to the beginning of this century, they looked up 
to Scindiah and Ilolkar as their superior chiefs, and were divided 
into two great tribes, one called the Scindiah Shacc, and the other 
the Ilolkar Shacc. The esact meaning of the word shaee is not 
known, but the body guard of the kings of Delhi were called 
Allah Shaccs and Valla Shaccs; the latter of whom were mus- 
quctccrs. Each Shacc had distinct standards. The Scindiah Shaee 
^ had the Bhugwah-colour, the same as that used by the Mharattas, 
between red and orange, with a white snake in the middle. This 
Shaee had also 100 hircarrahs or scouts, with sticks mounted with 
snakes’ heads in silver. The Ilolkar Shaee had for its standards 
stripes alternately of black, white, and blue ; and each leader in both 
tribes had small flags called Lugges. They have, however, of late 
years, separated into three principal durrahs, those of Chetoo, or 
Setoo, Wussul Mehnmed, and Kurcem Khan. Setoo is said to be 
the son of a Jliat, and is represented as being very hos’tile towards 
Kurcem. Kurcem Khan is a Mahometan, and of Wussul Mehumed 
we have already spoken. Setoo held very considerable jaghires from 
Scindiah, and had in 1811 established a foundcry of cannon. He 
had in his pay a large number of hircarrahs, to procure intelligence; 
but the valour of this durrah was never so much respected as that of 
Kurcem. Setoo had also several elephants. The towns ahd adja- 
cent lands occupied by his durrah were Sutwas, Tuleyn, Neinawur, 
Rajore, Hurringaon, Chippanicr, Gopalpoor, Kantifoor, Oochoitda, 
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Sudcllpoor, Tuinrce, and Kuiuuas ; and llic principal stuUou was at 
Neinawur. This chief could muster about 10,000 horse. The durrah 
of Wussul Mehumed consisted of about 8000 horse, 8(X) infantry, 
and some guns, and lield the following places and adjoining huuls — 
Bagrode, Jlanmode, Tunde, llussulpoor, raekroue, Serwassc, Ka- 
rewyc, Oodipoor, and (iunge Bassouda. Kureem Khun is a chief 
of considerable ability, and some years ago organi/ed a small indc* 
pendeut territory, and held Seluirangpoor, Koshalpoor, and several 
other possessions. Ilis name aud character have <lone much to 
recruit his durrah. Jle had above 10,(X)0 horse and lO(X) infantry, 
and held the l^unj Mehals, consisting of Aslila, 'I’cchore, Doruha, 
Deviporah, jind Sehore, besides Kuruud, Kuganir, and Bnrscah. 
Ill addition to these, there are several inferior chiefs. 'I’hus these 
freebooters, from many causes and by tlegrees, had accumulated a 
force of perhaps 40,(K)0 horse, and dilfered from other associations 
of plunderers, in having a small territory, which had been granted to 
their chiefs by several of the princes in the neighbourhood and by 
former leatlers of the Mharatla armies, as a rinvard I’or their ser- 
vices, so that, in reality, they formed an inferior state, with an im- 
mense military population, daily and rapidly increasing. 'J'lie irre- 
gular soldiery of India, having looked upon Avar as their jirofession 
for so many years, did not find employment during the long jicacc 
since 1808, 4, and o, but despising an agricultural life, hastened to 
swell the ranks of these marauders; and from the enfeebled state of 
the Alharatta powers, in conscipiencc of thifir defeats in 1808, and 
subsequently in 1805, they have not had the means to check this 
new confederacy, which had become to these states a dangerous 
neighbour, though, in tbe event of a rupture Avilh us, an acceptable 
reiuforeement. The collective territory of the Pindarrics Avas situ- 
ated to the north of the river Nerbuddah, extending from the Avest 
of the possessions of the ruler of Sorger, along its banks, to the nortli 
Qf what little country remained to the Newab of Bopaul. Its utmost 
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length was a hundred miles, and its breadth, including the Pu»j 
Melials, in some places forty miles. The Punj Mehals were nomi- 
nally held in jaghire by the Vinclioor-Kur of his highness the Peisli- 
wali. These lawless wretches consisted of almost every sect of Hin- 
doos and Mahometans in India, and from their vicious feelings 
and habits, they received with open arms any disbanded soldier, 
disaflected subject, needy adventurer, or criminal flying from justice, 
who directly became Pindarries. The history of the world cannot, 
I suppose, produce a more diabolical association: they fattened on 
the miseries of others, and laid w’hole kingdoms under contribution. 
As soon as the river Nerbuddah became fordable, generally in No- 
vember (which river alone presented a barrier to them from .June to 
October), ami the khercef, or autumn harvest, was off the ground, 
they sallied forth to rob both friends and foes, and their ravages 
extended many hundred miles from their homes, where they loft their 
wives and families guarded by their infantry. But previous to 1812 
it had .only been the country of our allies which suffered from their 
dc[)redations. In that year they plundered part of the province of 
Mirzai)()or, and threatened the town of the same name, one of the 
greatest commercial marts in our dominions, which, situated on the 
Ganges, receives from the south the merchandize of the Jiiuropeaji 
market and of Bengal, and from the north the produce of Cashmecr, 
the Punjal), and llindoostan ; and supplies these to our own pro- 
vinces, the provinces of the Newab Vizier, and of the Mharattas, 
through Bogulcund. In 181(1 they fell upon the province of Gun- 
toor, and their atrocities cannot be better expressed than in the 
Avoids of an otlicial paper laid before parliament: “Their spoliations 
arc marked with the most savage barbarity ; every village which they 
have pillaged contains victims of their fury, and a few hamlets only 
have escaped their destructive rage.” The state of Avretchedness in 
Avhich the suiferers were left, from the destruction of their property, 
and the inhuman cruelty of the invaders, is said “ to have exhibited 
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a ^jicture of the most consummate misery that ever was witnessed.” 
'rtiis incursion bcins; above six hundred miles from their settlements, 
proves how much more extensive and enterprising their hdibers be- 
came from continual success, and it is ditlicult to say where they 
would hav'e stoj>ped, had not their devastations drawn on them our 
strong and retributive arm. Lubber, it may be observed, is the. 
term they use for one of these expeditions, and the chief who eom- 
inaiK!l it is designated a Luhbcree; a Thokdar is the nanu* they give 
to a chief who commands fr»)m above .‘)0() horse! to lOOO; a leader 
who commands above 100 to .500, is a Muhaldar; and an inferioi*to 
these, a Foyjewallah. The surprising vehx'ity with wliieli they moved, 
certainly quicker than any other cavalry in the world, enabled them 
generally to evade pursuit. 1 laving iio teinls or baggage, lliey would, 
at a moderate ealeulation, march <»ne hiindre'd miles in two days, 
three hundred in a week, and fiv(* hundred in a fortnight; but when 
pnshed for time or by cireumstanees, they moved inefjneeivably 
faster. From the horrid .seem's of human misirry which they con- 
tinually contemplated, and in whi(di they were actors, they became 
cruel and sanguinary in the liigla'sl (h'gree; and, hardened to all 
commiseration, they never .sernpled as to the means liy which they 
procured monc\', AVhen they sacked a village, they jmt the inhabit- 
ants to various tortures, to fon'e them to discover their little hoards, 
and, giving loose to tlmir sensual ap[)etiles, ravished the women, 
often punishing with death those who oll’cred any resistance; the 
Hindoo women, too, from an ide;i of contamination and shame, fre- 
(jucntly drow'ncd themselves in wells after living violalird. They 
had even so far extinguished the feidings of men, as on some occa- 
sions Avith a demoniac fury to cut off the womens’ breasts; and it 
was not an unusual practice to cut off the hands of children, as the 
shortest way of procuring the bracelets from their arms. 

Each man furnished himself and horse with jirovisions during 
tlie expedition, trusting much of course to what might be found ; 
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and what they did not consume iii a village^ they generally destroyed, 
and not uncommonly burned the houses : indeed many of their 
excesses appear to have' been without any other motive than a 
malignant spirit of destruction. But to give at once an idea ot the 
dread which their approach inspired, it will only be necessary to state 
a single example. At the time of their invasion of Guntoor the 
inhabitants of a village called Ainavole, rather than encounter their 
well known cruelties and persecutions, and submit to the violation 
of their wives and daughters, unanimously resolved, with a firmness 
ariH resolution not unusual amongst the Hindoos, to sacrifice them- 
selves and their families ; and when their resistance was proved to 
be unavailing, they performed theyoar, by setting fire to their habita- 
tions, and perishing themselves with their wives and children in 
the flames, in one common funeral pile. This noble and exalted 
instance of honourable sentiment must interest British feelings for 
the future security and domestic happiness of the kinsmen ot these 
victims, and loudly called on us to annihilate with an avenging 
sword the detested cause of so high-minded a sacrifice. 

To carry off' their plunder, the Pindarries had sometimes relays 
of ponies and bullocks, but the most valuable part they secured 
about their persons. If they were closely pursued they dispersed, 
and thus escaped ; but if not pressed they did not march above thirty 
or forty miles a day. They shod their horses before they set out j 
and to make them undergo the greater fatigue, supported them with 
opium and spices. They generally halted in the middle of the day, 
and rested half the night. During the rains they never went from thcir 
homes^ looking upon that season as a time of repose ; and but seld^ 
crossed the Nerbuddah after May, for fear of its rising, and cuttirfg 
off their retreat*. The ruin they spread onjill sides could not be 
more strongly marked than by. the increase of their numbers during 

• The early Mharatta armies, m th«ar pluademf; excuraons tt> the 
Kke deference to the river Krislina. 



these expeditions ; for Uie inhabitants whom they had plundered, 
seeing no futuix: security for the property of which they might 
again be possessed, were driven by want and despair' to join the 
rolibers, and in their turn attempt to repair their losses by plunder- 
ing their neighbours *. 

The Pindarries were gcncrallv armed with a spi-ar, twelve feet 
long, and, like ail the Indian cavalry, very dexterous in its use. 
Alatchlocks were not common amongst them, and it is supposed, 
that out of every five men, two were lighting men, two others mere 
plunderers, mounted on inferior horses, and the remaining one on a 
pony, armed with a sword or spear. They obey and look nj) to 
their chiefs, who have household troops or men in whou» they can 
confide in their own pay, and mounted on their own liorses. All 
elephants, pahuupiecns, and umbrellas which fell into their hands, 
were claimed by these chiefs ; but it is not known how they divided 
the rest of their plunder j . It was diflicult to ol)tain correct intelli- 
gence rcs|)ecting the direction of their march ; and it was but seldom 
they were heard of, till the scattered villagiirs, wounded and abused, 
brought the first information of the conHagralion of their houses, and 
the loss of their all. At times, however, they have had the mis- 
fortune to fall in with our cavalry, who were annually in the field to 
interciipt them, and have suffered very severely ; but this did not 
deter them from continuing their ilagitious practices. 

. But at luiigth their crimes drew on them tin; notice of a govern- 
ment which felt fur those under its charge, and {Kissessed the in- 
clination and the means to ri<l the earth of such a curse ; and happy 
was it for India that Siuch a power existed, us it would never have 

, * Dow gives US an instance of this ; when Chusero, son of Jelian Ghuir, relx^lled ami burnt 
die suburb of DeDii in 1606, iiian}> to retrieve their joined him to make rqirisab on 

ttlif Srhrid for t&closB which they had sustained. 

f During the time of the Mahometan conquests^ all elephants taken in war belonged 
w the Kiiig of Delhi 
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entered into the mind of a native prince to have undertaken a «rar 
solely from motives of benevolence and protection to his subject^, 
without the prospect of increase of dominion or accumulation of 
wealth ; neither of which could accrue on this occasion. It would 
indeed be a novel era in native politics for the resources derived from 
the subjects to be turned to their advantage by their rulers; for, in 
general, the means furnished by the people to the prince or governor 
only tend by an increase of wealth to nourish ambition, the generator 
of war and of desolation to the country of the unhappy ryot ; and 
it has been experienced that whenever a short period of tranquillity 
ensued, the accumulation of revenue was invariably the forerunner 
of internal or foi'eign commotions, and of renewed misery. 

Our government, luiving seen in this point of view the- unsettled 
state of central India, determined to carry into execution plans for 
the permanent establishment of order; and’ with this upright and 
humane intention the govcijnor-gencral deemed his presence neces- 
sary in the upper provincesof the Bengal presidency, in order to be in 
the vicinity of the troops who were to take possession of the I’indarry 
country; to approximate in person the independent states of central 
and western India, and overawe their turbulent durbars during the 
operations in the ensuing cold weathm* ; and finally to compel them 
to take active mefisures in co-operation with ourselves against this 
. scourge. In so extensive a country, unless all the states were of one 
mind and feeling, it was not in our power to accomplish the object 
in view, since, by shifting from one country to another, and joinit^ 
for the time the cavalry of a native prince (who- are not disthi- 
guished by any uniform), the Pindarries would elude pursuit, and it 
would be impossible to avoid identifying them with the troops 5of 
these sovereigns, ns in India the native sirdars of 500 or 1000 horse 
keep only half that number in full pay, and from a fellow-feeling 
would screen them from our just vengeance. 

The Marquis of Hastings, with his suite, quitted Calcutta on tlio 
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8th of July, 1817, on board his boats, and proceeded up the Ganges. 
By his being immediately near the scene of operations, in the double 
capacity of govornoi'general and comnmnder-in-chief, he carried 
with him in his own person the general controlling power over the 
vast collective .strength and energy of our Indian empire. In the 
first of these high stations (in addition to other advantages) ho pre- 
vented reference.s to Calcutta on political questions, so likely to pro- 
duce those dangerous delays oi'ten brought about by the native 
powers, it being their policy to protract negotiations till the short 
period I'ur active operations should be passed, and thus save them- 
selves duriug one year from the probable eouse<|uen('C3. If there 
was any chance of indecision, or fear of responsibility in inicrior 
agents, this was equally done away by the governor-general, in his 
controlling character, moving from a distant to a central and com- 
niandiirg situation. His lordship, in his comprehensive military 
capacity, superintended the necessary warlike preparations and 
combinations which went huixl in hand with the political arrange- 
ments. Ilis presence in the field also added vigour to all depart- 
ments, and the c<iuipments of the army being formed under his own 
eye, it entered on service in that cfiicient state, in which it ought 
ever to be in a country where the ascendancy of a government can 
only be sustained by the relative .superiority of its troops over those 
of the neighbouriug powers. The plan of operations, and the or- 
ganization of the movements, perhaps on as extensive a scale its in any 
former scene of action, iiad Ijceii cuncerte<l with the presidencies of 
Madras and Bombay:, aud the military force of both was ordered 
into the field. His lordship had instructed Lieutenant-General Sir 
Thomas Hislop, commander of the forces at Madras, to take the 
command of the general military and {political dispositions and 
1 negotiations in the Hekhun, and Sir John Mulcoiru had been ap- 
pointed the governor-general’s politiail agent, with Major Agnew as 
..his assistant, in his (Sir Thomas's) camp. It may appear at first 
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almost inexplicable, that it should require the whole force of the 
three presidencies to be drawn forth for the subversion of a band of 
robbers. But on consideration it will appear necessary, when the 
very uncertain state of politics in India is recollected, and the 
extreme want of faith of the native courts, added to the possibility 
of the Mharattas (by a most ruinous policy) looking upon the Pin^ 
dajries as a disposable force, ever ready to enter into their service 
on regular pay; so that without being at any expense till absolutely 
wanted, they might have a body of cavalry ready to recruit and com*- 
jdete their armies. It is probable that this feeling may even have 
made them anxious that these hordes should not be exterminated, 
though at times suffering dreadfully from their incursions. These 
reasons, together with a knowledge of the naturally jealous feeling 
towards our extensive possessions and influence on the part of the 
native sovereigns, and of the turbulent sj)irits in their courts, ever 
wishing for innovations, rendered it expedient that our troops should 
be early in the field in order to prevent or meet any hostility, and 
at the same time to cover our provinces and those of our allies 
from the violent and desperate acts of these tribes in their flight 
from our light pursuing detachments. 

In contemplating these incidents one cannot help cherishing 
some pride on comparing, or rather contrasting, the principles and' 
practice of the British government with those of the native princes. 

. Wfe behold the latter exercising the powers of dominion as if the Sole 
object of government were to extort whatever they could by op.: 
prossive imposts, and to employ men and money merely as kv-*-) 
strumonts* for promoting their ambition, personal- aggrandiaemeRt> 
luxury, and ostentation; not disdaining even to encourage tbeid 
savage freebooters to promote their end^ Scich is*the general pictuce 
of the governments of India since the Mogubempire feH to pieces..* 
On the other hand, -we observe the Britnh government never losing' 
si^it of what is the rational end of all government, protection. T%fe 



igDoinnt and captious in England hold a very difl'orcnt opinion ; but 
ftom what I have heard and seen on the spot, our rulers have never 
neglected those sacred duties of moderation and protection which 
are due from the governing to the governed, nor forgot tlxat justice, 
honoar,.aud good faith, arc equally matter of good policy os of hu- 
manity j; inasmuch as it is by these qualities only that the confidence, 
respect, and affection of our native subjects can be secured, and a 
permanent ascendancy in India maintained. Acting in conformity 
with these principles, the British government could not, like the 
native powers, regard with indifl'crence the enormities of these con- 
gregated hordes in the commission of acts incompatible with the 
existence of society ; and to have employed them even against an 
miemy would have been abhorrent to every sentiment of a civilized 
nation. It was therefore decided to coerce and put them down, at 
whatever cost. 

The governor-general continued his voyage up the Ganges as 
high as Khan{>oor, where he arrived on the 13th of September. 

I shall now be obliged to enter upon an undertaking to which I 
feel diffident of being able to do due justice; it.is to depict jtho state of 
India before the opening of thcr campaign. I should hope, however, 
to^eonvey to the mind of ray reader its true situation ’in. a general 
iwint view, without enteriog into minute detail, and carefully 
avoiding all political discussions and opinions except sul^h as must 
arise out of the matters of fact which I have to relate. I shall tlicre- 
fore commence by briefly enumerating the several, powers com- 
posing the vast community of India. Though distrusting my own 
' abilities, yet having resided three years in the country, where I hope 
I'have not been an idle observer: and having been upon the spot 
during the late operations, I will not shrink from the task ; begging 
it^joiay at the same time be utideratood that what 1 advance ts 
founded solely on my own feelings, opinions, or belief. 
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CHAPTER II. 


iltate of India in October and November 1817— Long peace in India— British govern- 
ment left by the war of 1805 the most powerful in India, after the defeat of the Mha- 
rattas— British army stands higher than ever J|j||||yy mion of the natives since the 
jc^epaul war — Improvements — Hajah of Nagplerrmwes a subsidiary force — Fall of 
fort of Hattrass — ^The Peishwah'^s conduct — Tnmbukjee— The Shastry, the Gwyk- 
— Scindiali — The Peishwah — H^kar-rBajali of Nagpoor, Gwykwar— 

importance — ^Tlie Nizam — Mysore— Sma^ states — Probability of the 
the Pindarrics at the commencement of the cold weather — Satisfactory 
native courts. . i ' 

INDIA had enjoyed since 1805 a compatativc state of peace 
[the contest with the Gorkahs bei^_^at a distance from any of the 
^ther oative powers, between whdShoi and the seat of Avar the Avhole 
nridth of our territory interposed), Avhich it had little known for 
near one hundred years, that is, from the death of Auruugzebe in 
1707 ; and it was hoped that by our reduction of .the predatory 
jystem, th^ security and tranquillity of the empire Avould not only 
be improved, but placed 'h^ond the chance of being disturbed. . , 
r 3*18 w^e these^c^iip^i^M i^anmcnced on a principle, wlqoh 
H'^would liavc Been fiappy for" to have recognh^ll^atVafl 

times as tffe sole motive for war, tha||^o^>fil9|B philant^^^y, and 
ultimate good towards the Avhole of India, and 
gpnquest, or lyst of poAver. This Avar had no obj<^'h^»,thafe;^ 

" ^ l^ating the enemies of all mankind, who, by their villanies, 
Ives out of the pale of society; and our exertions, • 
{;bt tojdfuid recorded in the page dinur 

asi^^emoEahle instance ofv 

, td‘ tPlIlcli It: 
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in India, yot the policy of the latter period had induced us to give 
up many of the advantages we had gained, and the long subsequent 
peace had in some measure weakeiu'd us. Ih'lore the period ot the 
Nepaul war, the native powers, having forgot the first smart of their 
disastrous eontliets with us, hatl begun to holil very high language. 
'I'he very forbearing hand and pacific policy of the preceding go- 
verimu'iit had not been viewed by them in a proper light, but 
rather inspired the hope that what hail really originated in our 
mildness and moderation might have bi'en caused by weaknc.ss or 
timidity. 


'I'he llritish army, from a long I'ontinuanee ol peace, in u relax* 
ing and eneivaling climate, and llie misfortunes at the In'giiming of 
the* Ni'paul war, felt the necessity ol exertion, after long inactivity; 
and the advantage of the fresh impetus received from the com- 
inandc'i' in c hii'fwas speedily demonstrated in tlie happy terminaiion 
of that war; and in tiu; autumn *)l 1}{I7 the liCngal army was, 
perhaps, in as ellieient a state as conid be ih'sired. 'I’he Madras 
suid Ikmibay armies were eijually prepared fiir sia viee. 'I’he success 
which crowned the Nepaul campaign raised the Ibitish forces higher 
than ever in the opinion of the natives, for ail the Mahometan 
invaders had been invariably defeated in their attempts to penctratd 
the. hills, as much from the difliculty of the country as the hardy 
chmeter of these eastern highlanders; and the native princes again 


saw enlhrtipdi- the vigorous policy so requisite in India, of never 
allowing itn itisalt or encroachment to be passed over unpunished. 
The authority and power of our government being thus proved, and 


the higjh and commanding condition of our araiy displayed 

all India; i^thin the following sixteen months, three most 

improvemeote took place in, our political aituation. Tim rajah, ^ 

N^oor dli^ in 1^6. He had been our enemy in 

delated bV iii. Utit di#itot receive a 8ub$idiai|^rceifd||d^iH 


ljurmt 





death his successor received, in May the same year, a subsidiary 
force, so that he had become, in a certain degree, dependant on us. 
The circumstances connected with the fall of Hattrass, and the 
causes which led to the indispensable expulsion of Diah-Ram, 
though in themselves of small importance, made a deep impression ; 
and the means employed against the fort constituted a new epoch 
in the military world in India. By the complete success attendant 
on the bombardment of this place, the hitherto formidable character 
ot the native forts was reduced to a very low standard, and the 
effects were felt over the whole of our empire, as the native powers, 
who have not of late years succeeded in making or using shells 
(with the exception of Nepaul, and, I believe, more as an experi- 
ment than any thing else), hold them in the utmost dread ; and any 
hope they might have entertained of a successful defence against us 
from their fortifications, after failing in the field, must have disap- 
peared; — thus, in the short space of fifteen horn’s, vanished the 
phantom which had held its ground so many years in India. 

The last of these improvements to which avc have alluded was 
occasioned by the Peish wall’s inconsiderate, unjustifiable, and -de- 
praved conduct in supporting his former favourite and minister 
Trirabukjee Dinglia, by which he brought on himself the displeasure 
of the British government, which could not overlook his want of 
good faith. 

This favourite was the murderer of the Shastry (the Gwykwar's 
vaqueel), and had been imprisoned by us at Tannah for that dnme, 
whence he had subseiiuently effected his escape. His highnesses 
conduct in this instance more than ever confirmed a. suspicion, 
which had not been formed without good of h^ piuticipar 



tion in the crime, as it was conceived he connfrri 
the criminal. But subsequent to this we. 
surances as evidence of his not being coQcenied|iii 
cordiality seemed to prevail between him ani 
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ment. We had in cooseque^Oe gii^ him some inarics of 9m utipHift ^ 
eonfidenc^^pc^tiog oar intentions for die reduction of the>^t 
dairies, an^ jdie negotiadoiis pending eith Dowlut Rao Scind%lij^ 
that subjecCi^ and v^re vas no measure or proceeding of the Bridal ^ 
gov^nment eitbi^" contemplation or progress, which could Ih^e 
tended, in tlm remotest degree, to alarm or irritate his highness's 
mind*, ^ But with this appearance of tranquillity it was early 
discovered from the recruiting of the Pcishwah's army, even in the 
city of Poonah itself : from the rising of a mock insurrection headed > 
iiy Trimbukjee, within fifty miles of the capital, without any attempt 
on the part of the Peishwah to check it ; from all the supplies taken 
from the country being regularly paid for, which was totally incon- 
sbtent with the conduct of rebels; and from the common belief 


through his dominions that his highness was concerned, that it was 
his intention to commence hostilities against us with the immediate 
object of compelling us, by intimidation or force, to admit the 
restoration of Trimbukjee to power, and, probably, with yet more 
extensive views. All these facts could not escape the observation 
of our resident, and our government being thus certain of his ini- 


mical intentions, took means, by surrounding Poonah, his capital, 
to bnug^iiis highness to reason, and force him to sigp a treaty in 
JuMf, which reduced his strength by valuable cessions of territory, 
important points. After this it was hoped, if any faith 
pkio^ in solemn t^ties, that the Mharatta confederation 
wadf'^raiolved, aa object the most to be desired in Indian politics. 
From tfese acquisitions to our eastern empire, and our pecuniary 
r^l^rcW Ibidg most abundant, it will not be thought too much to 
j|iNied^hl^1ievQ|m British in India stand in a situation of 

than in the autumn of 1817. 

^1^ aii[||i|ElH|6' manner of stating the reciprocal connexion, 
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feeling, and position of our government with regard to the native 
powers, and their relative situation to each other, will be to describe 
the condition and resources of each state; commencing with the 
most powerful and independent, and descending to those whose 
very existence depends on our moderation and justice. 

The first, and most prominent, not only for his military strength, 
but for character, stood Dowlut Rao Scindiah, who, though he had 
been unsuccessful against us in a former war, had not been induced, 
like several others of the Mliaratta powers, to receive in the heart 
of his country a subsidiary force ; and so far from having any part 
of his military strength at our disposal, he had a very consi- 
derable army disciplined after our manner, totally independent of 
us, and could boast a large train of artillery. His army, it might 
be supposed from inactivity and loss of European officers, none of 
whom were permitted by the treaty to remain in his service, would 
have become undisciplined and disorganized; but he had in his 
service a half cast French officer, and some Armenians, and his 
troops, having been engaged in several intestine disturbances and 
partial affairs, had kept up their military appearances and feeling. 
Scindiah held very large possessions in Malwa, Khandeish, Mewyar, 
and Agimeer; and although the revenue was not very productive, 
from favdts of government and collection, he was supposed to be 
individually very rich. He was from these causes, and above all 
from his independent character, looked' up to as their only rallying 
point by all those who were discontented and jealous of the high 
situation of the British government; but the feeling towards him 
cannot be more aptly illustrated than by mentioning that a chief 
of one of the small independent states of Bundelcund, who had 
been taken under our protection from that of the Pi^ishwah, sent to 
Scindiah to know how he was to act. Scindiah had for saveral 
years established his headquarters in tents under the walls of Guat« 
lior, one of the forts we delivered up to him m within one 
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hundred miles of our frontier ; and at this place had under his own 
command 5000 horse, and 3000 infantry; besides 1500 horse and 
3000 infantry with the Soubidar of the province. I’he rest of his 
army was posted as follows: Colonel Baptiste, the French half cast, 
had the largest command under the Malm Itajah himself ; his head- 
quarters were established at Bchadur Ghur near Riumode ; his force 
was not collected, being scattered over a considerable tract of coun- 
try. It consisted of eleven battalions, of which lour were Telingas 
(troops, armed, clothed, and disciplined like our Sepoys), the rest 
Allygolcs and Nejeebs (irregulars) ; the highest average of these 
battalions might be 500 men each, in all 5500; and he had also 
1000 horse. Bapojee Sciiuliah was posted at Agi!uc«;r. His troops 
consisted of .lOOO horse and 2fX)0 foot. Jeswunt Uow. Bhow was 
atjawud with 1.500 horse and 2(K)0 infantry. Ainbaje.e Flint was 
posted at Budrawar or Budnawar to the west of Oojeiu, not far from 
Dhar, in command of 15(K) horse and 2(K)0 iulaiitry. Anna Buck- 
shee was posted at Shahjehanpoor with about 1000 horse and 1(X)0 
infantry. There is reason to lK*lievc, therefore, that the tiirce of 
this I’rince did not exceed lt),(X)0 horse and 115,000 infantry. Four 
lield pieces were attached to each battalion, but sometimes live ; 
and in all he had not less than one hundred, and thirty-seven field 
guns, and the Goulaiulauze attached to them were very ellicient 
artillerymen. He might have increased his army to a higher amount, 
with irregular infantry and cavalry, by giving out that he reipiircd 
them to oppose us, for in this country men are always to be had for 
money. 

By a reference to the map it will lie seen that much time would 
have been required to collect the scattered divisions of his troops ; 
and up to the period of the arrival of the governor-general at Klmn- 
poor, no movement had taken place among them. It was believed 
that Scindiah felt his true situation, and the impossibility of coping 
with us with any chance of success; and that however he might 



dread to lose his military character, or the high opinioa he held in 
the estimation of all Hindoetan, by subscribing to our wishes, yet it 
was most sanguinely expected he would find it necessary to fall into 
our views. But there could be no doubt that his feelings and pride 
would be much hurt at the very serious and important points he 
would have to concede on his part ; and when the state of his court, 
which was a military camp, was considered, it was impossible to 
judge how he might be obliged to act. The movement of the 
governor-general into Hindostan must have satisfied Scindiah, how- 
ever, of our determination to carry into effect what had been stated 
to him by our resident ; and by his remaining at Gualior every hope 
was entertained of his acquiescence. He was nevertheless currently 
reported to be carrying on a correspondence of more than a sus- 
picious nature with the other powers, yet no open acts, nor even 
preparations, appeared to evince an intention of breaking with us, 
and his assurances were of the most satisfactory kind. His real 
feelings, congenial with those of nearly all the other states, could 
not, from the peculiarity of our situation in India, but be well known, 
and it was only the overpowering weight of our army which it was 
hoped would restrain them. This prince belonged to the Mharatta 
empire, and by the constitution of it looked up to the Peishwah as 
his chief. The resident at his court was Captain Close, in whom the 
utmost reliance could be placed, and every success expected from 
his negotiations ; yet the extreme uncertainty of Mharatta politics, 
which can never be divined from any known system, rendered it 
impossible that we could, except from time alone, become acquainted 
with the real intentions of this chief. 

His highness the Peishwah was the next in point of power, from 
his great conimand of money and his former station as the head of 
the Mharatta empire. From its constitution , the l^everal rulien com- 
prised in that league, the rajah of Nagpoor, the Gwykwar,’SciiiduUi, 
and Holkar, were obliged to join and act with him if he declared 





war though it had been our anxious wish to put an end to this 
acknowledgment of his supremacy, and abolish the confederation. 

By the treaty* of June, 1817, in the fourth article, his highness 
solemnly recogni^scd the dissolution of the Mhuratta empire, and 
promised never to have a vaqueel at, or to receive one from any 
native court in India: yet the states above-mentioned still felt 
attached to their ancient customs. The Gwykwar, in his own per- 
son, was an exception, many disputes having existed for years 
past Ijetwcen the courts of Baroda and Poonah. 

The good understanding which had prcvailetl between us since 
1803 had become very faint since the horrid traiiAietiou which had 
disgraced his highness’s court in 1815,— the treacljcrous murder, as 
we have already stated, of the Shastry, the minister ot the Gwykwar, 
by Trimbukjee Dinglia, and not without very strong presumption 
of his highness’s privacy and approval : hence the irritation to- 
wards our government for the last three years had been of an alarm- 
ing nature. Gunga Dhur Shastry, who was the principal in- 
strument employed by Colonel Walker for cllecting the salvation 
of the government of the Gwykwar from impending ruin, and the 
great and important reform which ultimately fixed it in a condition 
of stability and prosperity, and who had conse(|ucutly established 
the highest title to the favour jmd protection of the British govern- 
ment, was regularly accredited, in concert with our government 
and under our guarantee, as ambassatlor plenipotentiary on the part 
of the Gwykwar, for the purpose of adjusting by negotiation tiu; 
differences and claims of the two courts, which wc were eventually 
bound to arbitrate. It therefore became our duty to murk our abhor- 
rence of the base assassination by punishing the criminal, and the 
strongest proofs having established the fact of this favourite’s guilt, 
be was dmanded to be delivered up to us, and was placed in eon- 
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finemcnt. From this he escaped (as before mentioned) and was 
abetted by the Peishwah, though in arms at the head of a body of 
cavalry. Our proceedings in vindication of our own dignity, and 
tor security against a' prince whom we could no longer trust, na- 
turally increased his disgust, which was farther inflamed by bad 
advisers. Ilis professions, however, being of the most friendly kind 
at the commencement of the cold weather, were accepted. He had 
collected large bodies of troops under the semblance of assisting in 
the common cause, that of the destruction of the Pindarries, and for 
the defence of his own territories. By the treaty of 1803 his high- 
ness had received a subsidiary force from us, and had also a large 
body of 12,000 Arab infantry in his pay, supposed to be good 
troops; and the force of cavalry he could collect, including the 
southern jaghcerdars, who alone could bring 12,000 horse into the 
field, was very great, perhaps 25,000. In addition to these, he was 
by the treaty of the preceding June to maintain a force of 5,000 
horse, to which a few British officers were to be appointed; thus 
providing for part of the present redundant warlike generation, — a 
system which was acted upon throughout India. The arsenal of 
Poonah contained a large train of artillery. It was, further, impos- 
sible to guess how many men he might bring into the field, when 
his great pecuniary resources were considered. The country under 
his rule, above the Ghauts, and in the lower Concan, was roost 
productive, and the number of forts, several of them almost inacces- 
sible, scattered over his dominions, very great. By the treaty of 
June 1817 he had delivered ipto our hands three strong hill forts in 
the neighbourhood of Poonah, as guarantees for the execution of the 
conditions: these were Poorunder, Rye Ghur, and Sone Ghur; but 
before the cold weather set in, they had been returned into his 
hands. The Hon. M. S. Elphinstone was our resident at this courti 
of whose abilities and judgment there never* was but one opinion. 
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md whose condact in the preceding June bad met with the gio* 
vemor'general’s highest approbation. 

A minor, the son of our old enemy Holkar, under the guardian- 
ship of the Baie, his mother, was the prince who stood next in 
influence : but his army was supposed to be only the wreck of what 
it once was, as it was conjectured after the war of 1805 that this 
chief was reduced to little better than a freebooter. The only good 
troops belonging to this state were believed to be under the com- 
mand of a Mahometan chief, named Ameer Khan, who held large 
jaghires from Holkar’s family, had for some ycar^ kept aloof from 
the court, and was more than bordering on independence. The 
. head-qudrters of Holkar, previous to December, cannot be stated 
with certainty, though there is reason to believe they were in the 
neighbourhood of Sewassa. Those of Ameer Khan had been for 
the last year in Dhoondar, where he was carrying on a fruitless 
siege against Jeypoor ; but at the period of the commencement of 
the cold weather they were established ncarMaharajporah. Holkar, 
though unsuccessful against us, had never received a subsidiary 
force, or had even a resident at his court, and, after Scindiah, was the 
most independent prince of India. His territories, much intermixed 
with those of Scindiah, extended over part of Kandeish, Malwa, 
Marwar, and the restof Hajahpootana ; but they returned little into 
the treasury, the energies of the government being almost totally 
decayed^ and the troops greatly in arrears, so' that little annoyance 
could be expected from him. These troops were known to consist 
of some regular battalions, disciplined after our manner, some thou- 
sands of horse, and a considerable quantity of artillery. The horse 
artillery was equipped in a manner similar to our own.. It has been 
beflwe mentidned that this government was one of the ancient Mha- 
mtta^ffiddration, but it was hoped that it would, without difficulty, 
agree to what we might propose. 

The nylli of Nagpoor was the next prince in point of power 
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alter U)ose mentioned^ and>4jie statie had rMudned d}li:S8i6 firkbcmt 
a subsidiary force; but the succession becoming disputed^ km 'the 
death of. the late rajahs: at that peiibd our inflaeikee seemed the 
throne to the present prince, who received from us astibsidiary fonroe; 
and thus 'weakened the confederation of the Mharatta states^' which 
it was. hoped had received its death->blow in Juno the following 
year by the solemn acquieseence of the Peishwah. ■Th&rajaht 'wae 
. a very weak young man, but had some dmigerous persons around 
him, and it was reported kept up, contrary to treaty, a con«> 
spondence with the Peishwah, perhaps from attachment to the "old 
constitution. The possessions of this prince extended over! great 
part of the ancient Hindoo province of Gondwannah, and a foie • 
province to the north of the Nerbuddah, the whole of the foie valley 
south of that river as far as Hosseinabad, and reached as far sontli 
as the territory of the Nizam and the northern* Cirears, and frOin 
the banks of the river Wurdah to some snial) states un die frontiers 
of Hcngal. His revenue consisted of about fifty lacks of rupees, but 
he. had not more than three or four places of strength. Lit addition 
to our subsidiary force, jbe was -bound to have ready at the call of 
our resident, and under his inspeetbn, 3000 cavaisy', -and 3000 
fan try, and as many' more under his own ordeis as he could >afibrd. 
Aa the result of this last agreenieut, and on a similar plea to thawtrf 
the Peishwah, he had collected in the beginning of the cold ’weatiierj 
in (tihe vicinity , of his oapitah 8000 infantry ^ of which’ 3000 were 
Asahs* and about 13,000 horse ; and his-artiUery censiimd of tnofer 
thant70 pieces of cannon.. «iHe stood afiheted. towards us like-ulblbe 
other states, and he w«t;bytidatilODdiip>a4)tacbedrtD''die ' 

Satforab) theToromr noiohbltl headof the Mhaiphid 
our cotineaion with thisstid^wm'Qftfaa^PUthiatidiitiwhindyaiid!^^^ * 
assuraBces.froipt the dufbhrff moab aatiifocfid^ rldr.- dfoiliitfMMiw- ^ 



foment M'iiis iiig^ness^ coiiit,'i84 ge&dianaB of wdl 'kddwri IfM 
tvicdabiUtyit ' 

'Hie oiilj consolidated Mharatta state that ifemains tO‘ iMf 
mentioned^ that of the Girykwar^ who governs the greatest part 
Gaz(HBUt« and who had, bj our interference in 1803, been 
lieved from an overbearing Arab aristocracy, and as early as that 
period received from us a subsidiary force. By our careful manage^ 
ment 'the government had since recovered from the roost pressing 
pecuniary distresses. Many and long disputes had taken place 
between this durlmr and that of the Peishwah, and the feeling of the 
former was far less favourable to liis highness than any of the other 
Mhfuratta states. By the treaty, in June 1817* with the Peishwah, 
this power had gained all it required, and the <litlcrcnccs being 
settled by us, in a manner mucli to its advantage, the Gwykwar 
Mfas bound to us by gratitude and interest, yet there were a number 
of disaffected persons at Baroda, the capital, who would have been 
too happy to find our influence destroyed, and an opening made for 
discord and rupture. His highness was also bound to keep up some 
cavalry and infantry besides the troops subsidized. An officer of 
the name of Camac was resident at his court. There were other 
small states which had once formed component parts of the Mhth 
ratta empire, but they are not of that importance to render it 
neeesmry to- mention them here. 

-.To« the north and to the west of the dominion of Holkar, 
Simdiah, and the Gwykwar, is a large tract of country, called 
Rajahjpootano^ the greater part governed by five principal chieft, 
wha hoisttthe true Hindoo blood, and trace their ancestors back 
tolitbe latigB of Delhi, before the conquest by the 

fafltaetans;)-^TIiese'''tfates'‘had for a* long period defended tfaeffl^ 
a e tm -aghintt die seveml^acrvereigna hnd sirdars of the 
meten foith, and were generally rather conciliated than conquered 
by theiiH,<'thoii^ <1^ t^aea suffered severely finim the 
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arms of the house of Tiiivour; Their intestine distufbftfiCesvheve 
occasioned them to call in the MharattaS) under whose' 'iron 'hand 
they have of late years sunk, and have been little betten.^han a 
certain field for booty, when others feiled. The two states o»=the 
deserts of Biccaneer anii Jesslemere have been' reduced more* by 
weak and bad princes than by any other cause, though 'the latter 
has lost many of. its provinces through the invasion of its* neigfa> 
hours ; but as these have not come in immediate contact with the 
Mharatta§, they have not suflered from them. The three other 
states, Oodipoor, Joudpoor, and Jeypoor, from their frontiers 
extending along the northward and westward pf Malwa, had been 
the great sufferers from the far-spreading incursions of theMha- 
rattas. I’he first of these traces its existence as a powerful state 
to the second century of our era, and the noble defence, of their 
country by the inhabitants, against the Mahometans, deserves to 
be recorded. They, however, in the beginning of the last century, 
introduced the Mharatta influence^ which has nearly ruined the 
country. In 1762, a civil contention caused Holkar and Scindiah 
to be called in on one side, and the Seiks on the other ; and the 
Bana did not free his country from them till he had paid fifty laes 
of rupees, and given up territory equal to twelve lacs a year^till 
thirty more were paid. It has since at several periods been 
forced to the unhappy policy of requiring these foreign arbitrators, 
and several districts have fallen a prey to them ; and> the tract 
called Godware, equal to seven lacs annually, has been in' .'4iie 
hands of a corps of cavahry, which the Rana, some years took 
into his pay. The whdie country is* inrthe greatest.miseryi^ 
the 4th article of the tiUaify with>Scindiah« in 1^(0$, we wote.beiiiKl. 
not to enter into any alliance with thUi^ana, «ht> idus stateiih^tGnhe 
a tributary of riie Mahtenyah, ^ J[oudp0iori«as»:^aft<»r atiuii^^qMiiiod 
of independence; conquered 4>jr 4urtUi^1ter btes becainw>ag;lnR 
free on his* death; itbe^'two eb 9 U otflAbh«eilSin^vc4iH»«re}gn 



relied o& theb deaUi, iuid not oontmted with 

tearing their country to pieces by their animosities, adopted the 
ruinottS' system: of introducing the Mharattas, who devastated tbe 
country, > and all Ajimeer was given up to Scindiah : in 4790, the 
whole country was overrun, and reduced to slavery. Since this 
period, another violent commotion had carried Ameer Khan into 
the oountry, and the.whole fell under this chiefs government. All 
coinmerce is at a stand, the people oppressed, and, as in Oodipoor, 
the most deep and general distress prevails. Withou^nfringing 
tbe same article of the treaty of 1805, by which we are restrained 
from interfering with the Ranu of Oodipoor, wc could not enter 
into negotiation with the sovereign of this unhappy district. Jey< 
poor or Dhoondar has, like the other Rajahpoot states, fallen under 
the influence of the Mharattas, but tbe capital still remains in 
the hands of the rajah. After having held out to this state the 
friendly shield of our protection, and drawn on it the jealousy and 
dblike of the Mharattas, we had by the policy of 1805 broke from 
our engagements, and left it at the mercy of every adventurer 
who could collect a band of robbers. Our government in 1816 
made some overtures to the rajah, of which he did not take 
advantage, so that the negotiation having failed. Ameer Khan has 
(UBce ravaged tbe country to the very gates of the capital. There 
are .two other small Rajahpoot states, Banswarrah and Donger- 
poor, of no great importadte, and the latter is now in the hands of 
Holkari 

>’■ The odier powers of India which still remain to be mentioned 
.are other UBigoiflcant in their pretensions, or so totally under our 
^guidance and supervisioD, that little could be feared from them, 
.>«3d tboy l^dly require more notice than a bare mention of their 
(OaoDMS i yethialtiglmeBs tbe Niaam cfdls for more remarks thap *ibe 
:; 0 (iters*>»^ The territoiy of Riis prince is situated between the ooun- 
ntriniiitd'AhehR^h'wali ^aild the rajah of Nagpoor, and is veryvex- 
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tenure; but the 93r8tem of government va7>.fi^ld<nndi4iieffibieat 
Being a Mahometan aWte, it hat no feeling o^nttacbment to tth« 
Mharattas^ who are all Hindoos; aftl the claim. of the Beiahwab 
for the arrears of choute, of which we were arbitrators^) renderad 
them far from cordial to each other. The Mahometans are dven 
mom jealous of us dhan the Hindoos, as our paramount infltt q ft cft - 
aokl commanding power have superseded theirs ; and the hacmtive 
and honourable appointments which once fell to their share aie 
now often^filled by our countrymen in the provinces under our 
government, so that the number of candidates for employment, 
of the old respectable Emilies of their faith, crowded round the 
native princes, are beyond all conception more numerous than the 
situations that can be found for them, which must naturally make 
them discontented and desirous of a change. His highness, like 
the rest of the native sovereigns, was jealous of our power, and 
would rejoice at any reverse we might sustain. The only effective 
part of the Nizam’s army was under our control. Besides some 
miserable battalions without British officers, the force alluded to 
is' as follows : — 

Infantry. 

4 Berar battalions under Major Pittman . 4 battalions. ; 

Captain Hare’s brigade . S battalions^ 

■Mchummed Saiabat Khan’s regular infantry 2 battalion.' > 

Reformed horse uudec Davis^ . i < 40001.'! 

;= Jaghierdar horse of iSi^bat Khan ! . ‘ - aODOriitr a 

< iT^e troops were<ew|alajKd bgtiia»Ddihiai6li^ 

Salabat Khan hplds a large traeit;dfu(ioiinti9 B»ir..tha|4ljli»u^ 
military tenurei^apdiia nmeiattBeha4'kaha|tl^ 



. be m^tktted^iiiMs 

iidder* (me influence) subskibed us, and flirnisfadilitlia wnb 
ttwnber 6f iraivahry as the Nnam. The pecuniary reBoorcet e#llie 
Myaore’aaein the niost.pnifqwinaaivtate. ? ! . 

> The newab of Oude^ the king of Tanjore) and other Analksr 
statesr aiiB subservieut to us in will and deed. The inferior ehiefli^inB 
to the west of the «(uuina, of Bhurtpoor, Oohud) the legbeir^rs 
near Delhi) the Seik chiefs to the north of that city, were as 
friendly as we could desire, particularly the rajah of Bhurtpoor, 
who bad since tlie fall of Uutrass become most attentive to our 
wishes ; and the trust he reposed in Ids fortresses, if not totally done 
away, was at least much abated. The small states of Kcrowlley, 
Kottah, and Boondie, on the north bank of the Chumbul, had 
been left by the treaty of 1805 to the mercy of Scindiah, and were 
liiqiit anxious to partake of our protection :-~that of Boondie de« 
served well of us, from the feeling it evinced towards our troops, 
when retreating under Colonel Monson. The state of Ikipal, to 
\rhich we owed much, for its friendly aid to our division when 
moving across India under General Goddard, hud made most noble 
struggles for indc|)cndpnce, though surrounded by enemies. . The 
capital held out against a siege of ten years, and they were by our 
interference saved from absolule ruin ; but it is almost a miracle 
how it has continued to be a separate and independent state, 
'fbe Nepauilese were not much to be dreaded, though report stated 
that strong suspicions were entertained of their sincerity. Runjeet 
Sing was not only (}uiet, but even friendly. 

Mrtt>Metcalf, under the denomination of resident to the court 
of the king of Delhi, was the governor-generars political agent for 
all. the states and chiefs of the north-western part of India. From 
hbalnUty and^extensiTej knowledge bf this part of the country, and 
fiRNn-his Msidttoe in the nmghbotnrhood, he was particularly 
iified40‘ilMulag6 all tliepoKti^ concerns in that quarter. < - 



It will be seen by this hasty sketch, that at the beginning of 
the cold weather there was every prospect of the total destruction 
of the Pindarries; for in consequence of the very satisfactory 
language held by the native/coiirts whose co*operation wa required, 
not so much by military succour as by denying these common 
envies all shelter 'and countenance, we had a right to. expect t^at 
ho di^culty would arise, and that they would continue' on the 
amicable footing we desired and expected. 
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IQIitaiy amoweiimt^Apim the Beqgil Hi|hf 

^ iSvWoii-^l^ diviiioii Bengal amy—General lIMyniiliNi ^orpi , 
^ . ^ o h ii^ li tioil^^ Toime^ corps of obserrsjdoih—Aniiy of ihe 

Appobtment of brigadiers to the *anny of the IMchun-^Fiiit divinoii-Hkedn^ 
diviskm-— Third division — Fourth division — Fifth division — Bombay force^Ordert 
fiar oflicerB against the Pindarrieih-Line occupicc} by tlio Pindorries in the bcginnii^ 
of 06tober-«-Active opehitions to give^foroo to the negotiations with Scindiab-i- 
Governor-general takes the field — ^Bridge of boats across the Jumna— March of the 
centre divinon— Treaty with Scindiah «gned— Ameer Khan throws himself on the 
protection of the British government— The Baici mother of Ilolkar, sends an assurance 
of attachment to the British govemmentr— Reserve — Right division— Fifth dhrinon of 
the army of the Dekhun — ^Left diviuon Bengal army — Other divisions bf the army 
»* of the Dekhun— Flight of the Pindarries — Movement of the centre division of the 
^ fiengsl army, to overawe Scindiah — ^Hostility of die Peisliwah and Holkar. 


• ' rr will now be necessary to give an account of the military ar- 
mageinents. These were to have for their object the covering of 
our provinces and those of our allies, the forming of corps to act 
oTbntively against the Pindarries, and of others to be in reserve 
ill the event of any native power threatening hostilities. 

General Marshall, who commanded in the field at Khan> 
poor, bdbre the arrival of the commander>in>chief, had been 
diueeted^ to prepare the commissariat, and foffh the artillery and 
eitg^iieer parks for the awy under the Bengal presidency. Two 
juoatlMi grain was collected for the urmy, half of which was to ac*. 
oooipapy it into the field. 

His Jbrd^p bad appointed the fidtowiog officers brigadien fiar 
the, Beug^ anny,' during the particular service 
Colonel Hardymaa, 

WatiOB, 



W. Tootie', ' 

D'Auvergne, 

Frith, 

Arnold, C. B. 

The reserve, under the command of Major General Sir Dav^ 

, Qehterlony, 6. C. B., was to assemble at Rewarree, at (;he end of 
October, consisting of ^ » 

Artillery, 

1 Reg. native cavalry, 

2 Corps of Skinner's horse, 

‘ 1 European and 5 native battalions, 

Simoor battalion, 

with a proportion of field-pieces, and a small battering tnun. 

This force was to act upon all the western states, and to j^ve 
weight to any negotiations that might be carried on with 
the powers in that quarter ; and in the event of Scindiah 
tering into our terms, it was to proceed against the troops 
prince in Ajimeer, and interposing between them and Ameer I^han', 
paralyse both at the same time : should Holkar become disajfecl^, 
and his sirdars continue faithful to him, it was to !inove on 
Khan's troops. 

. The next corps to the 90uthward,alongthe fi 
eommabd of Major Genend Donkii^ beiiig tb 
l^yfrom Beng^.* It was ordered to asseH^^ 
bank . of the Chumbul, in the middle'oCi 
} Horse artii^ry,^^ 

1 Reg. dragooM, 

^ * 1 European Indtalion, 

3 Native battalions, . 

Pioneers, wd a pnmortiM|fi 

t w 
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This force was to comnNsdi Mt^e of^Uie riverlChiittM, 
and to move down upon Ouafimr* shou^ ScincHibh oblige us to jbe , 
coercive measures. Id the eivent of the Pindarrtes to .the 
nortlHwelt^' detaohroenta froin this diviuon were toattei^t Cbient 
them off ; and by its vicinity to Kerrowlley, Kottah, and Bb<mdiek 
it was ready to odver these states, should they come under our 
pfrotecikm. 

The centre division, under the command of Major General 
Brown, was to be formed on the 20th of October, on the left bank 
of the Jumna, and^onsisted of 

The Bockit corps, ^ 
d Troops h^e artillery, 

1 Reg. of dragoons, 

. # hig. nativie cavalry. 

Dromedary corps, 

2 Batt. £ulb|>eans, 

6 Native battalfons, 

Miners, . 

pth a proportion of ficld>guns, and a considerable batteriiig>train, 
ling m(^rs. 

is div^on was accompanie^^to tWffeld by the eoromander- 
Iff^tr^intended, frdrhlts iffligfli^^ and |pight, in cash 
iah, to move down in conju^l^onjHih the division 
t^ headquarters of that Prii^, and li^t de^ 
^be formed ffom it, in pursuit ‘of the Pindarries. 
It wa|1a]^, should ^indiah ngn Jhe treaty, to maintain a com* 
mandinj^pi^B!^%> pm^cnt his swerving from the execution of it. 

Another division, army, und<^ 

of Mi^Generd Marshall,' was^ directed to assemble al^llJ^nger, 
in |faii^cund,i!i.^e 10th of October, and was to consist of 
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5 Battalion$ native 

with a prd|>t>Ri(^<bf^fieid^g(^s^^and a snudl' btattetkig‘«ttutt<<i 
'■ This division was* to co-operate with the divkiona of the 
of the Dekhun in the expulsion of the Pindarries from theic^ 0 ld$t.l 
trj,- and should a war with Scindiah ensue, woiild« in concert With 
those divisions, turn all his positions and threaten hia dank^ 
rear. 

A corps of observation, to cover our territory from the. incur* 
sions of the Pindarries, and to be otherwise disposable, was ordered 
to be formed under Brigadier General Hardyman in the Rewah 
country, consisting of ‘ 

1 Regiment native cavalry, 

1 European and 1 native battalion, 
with a proportion of field-pieces. 

Another corps for a similar purpose was assembled under Briga* 
dier General Toone, covering thetity of Patna and adjacent' country. 
It was pushed forward along the river Soane to the south of Rotas 
Ghur. This corps consisted of one European and one native bat- 
talion, with a propdrtion of field guns. • ■ ■ 

Many small posts, along the whole line of our frontier, 'dbm 
IdtoUdianah, on the Sutledge, to the river Kerbuddah, and-ioHye-' 
advanced beyond it, strengthened the line against the 'iirtjurskotMi' 
of the Pindarries, but hot being on the seat of war need>not-4Mu 
enuinerated. ' ■ 'nuuw 

In front of General Hardyman, between €alKnger .and 
seinabad, some detachments, consisting of five CCdapafiks at^Xif^ 
hafj^ng, seven at Jubbulpdor, and tenat Gurmwara, weiee pbStCd^' 
to ccnimuhicate'With General Marshall's advaneihgeotpa^aihi 
lyi^agpoor and Hosseinabad. ' ■ Ui.’.K 

To the south of Brigadier General TpCha'^^t^iM^y’ChloDel Rut> 
with his regiment olf Ihfiihtif loips), awd 



80 ^ Robilla horse, covereji^pguj^tbeing posted in the Ramg^ur 
hills, and in advance of them*... < 

Having .thus stated the seveial divisions of the Bengal, atipy. 
bo>«gbt,iinto the held, X shall now proceed to the army of the 
DeJdiun* : 1 

The governor-general had directed tlie following officers of this' 
army to have the local rank of brigadiers. 

Colonel S. A. Floycr, 

Smith, 

Doveton, 

Sir J. Malcolm. 

Sir Thomas Hislop had divided the army of the Dekhun into 
five divisions, and the original arrangements for the cold weather 
were as follows. The first division, under his own orders, was to 
consist of 

!. Rocket troop, 

1 Squadron 22nd dragoons, 

2 Regiments native cavalry, 

hewse and foot artillery, one European and six native battalions of 
infantry, a proportion of field-guns, and a battering train. 

This division was to penetrate the country of the Piodarries 
from the south of the Nerbuddah, seize their territory, and expel 
them. It was also to act upon Scindiaii and Holkar, should either 
ofjthese chiefs engage in the war against us, and from its position 
would immediately fall upon their possessions in Malwa, and their 
respet^tiye capitals Oojeen and Indoor. 

„ The, second division, under the orders of General Doveton, was 
a reserye posted in the Nizam's dominions, to move on any point < 
in :the Pekhon, and at the same time to cover his higlmess’s terri- 
tories along the frontier of Berar, and was to consist of 
iiegipient and a half of native cavalry, 

4 European in^ 



Hr 

and five 

and a battering train. 'i . ^ r>tro bo A “A 

The third divU^^oi|BS'to be under 
GeneraltMaleoliDy and >to»consiftt of Captain Hare^« brigade the 
Niaam'a infantry, • 

3 battalions native infiuitry, 

A brigade of horse artillery^ 

2000 Salabat Khan's horse, 

4000 Mysore horse. 

And six troops of regular cavalry. 

This corps was to move against tine Pindarries across the Ker> 
buddah, in conjunction with the first, and other divisions, and was 
particularly adapted for that service from the troops of which. >t 
was formed. 

The fourth division, under the command of Brigadier General 
Smith, was to cover the north frontier of the Peishwah's dominion^, 
and was at the same time disposable for any contingency. It was 
posted to the north of the Godavery, at Bysapoor, and was to 
consist of 

1 regiment of native cavalry, • 

1 regiment of European infantry, 

/ 5 battalions of native infantry, < • 

rsome artillery and pioneers, witli a proportion of field^-guns. 

The fifth division of the army of.the .Dekhua^vrasvimderithe 
orders of Colonel Adams, and composed of the Bengal troops whici 
formed the Nagpore subsidiary force. >. It; wat posted at Hossein^ 
abad on the Nerbu,ddah» cd06isting» aa.near as! jpan judge, of 
2 rief^imeiiits^QfrCavidry, - ..l i • 

Batac jmeat; «f foot artUl^yt . 

' Native’ lig^t tnfiintiy batt^oe. 
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‘ And one corj[» of RohiUa horw, .s /i »: liirii 

W^ih>*»l^^l0rtkmoffi«iddlidll^^ ‘ > '***^ ' 

'ShiOtf tidops of oavnliy^ detached from tlul' ibreei^^4l . 
Nagpoor. This division was to enter the Pindarry country aoroiA 
the Nerbuddah, cominunidating with Oeneral Marshall} an^l was 
directed to advance to the east of Bopal. In addition to these 
troops brought actually into the field, two battalions of the Madras 
army were, according to treaty, posted at Nagpoor, being in the 
neighbourhood of the rajah’s person ; a detachment from these, and 
the contingent of 3000 horse and SOOO infantry belonging to his 
highness, by treaty under the orders of the resident, were to cover 
his country and the Ghauts,, towards the valley of the Nerbuddahi 
For the defence of the Nizam’s country there were, besides 
General Doveton’s three, four of his own battalions under Major 
Pitman, and 4000 unformed horse: ' * 

Rve thousand of the Poonah auxiliary horse and 3000 infiiiitry 
.were to secure the territories of the Pcishwah, while a battalion of 
European infantry and three battalions of native infantry were posted 
at his highness’s capital Poonah. ■ The fortress of Ahmednugger and 
the cantonments of Seroor were also strong posts of communication 
firom Poonah to the Nizam’s frontier. A force was also collected 
as a reserve, to chver our provinces at Culbui^a, under the orders 
df Gdlonel Pritzler, consisting of two squadrons of dragoons, 

, ...i 1 :Heg. native cavalry, 

>1 Eoropean flank battalion, 

4 Gimpanies of the rifle corps. 

And some regular native infimtry. * 

A body of the Nizanj's irregular horse was at the same time to 
be posted so as to cover Ountoor. A smaU force was employed 
under Colpnel Munro, who was engaged in the ceded territories of 

jflto JKntib ofihe Peiihwah’s tenitotj. 



The Bombay force, under the orders of Major*Gencitd ®r 
Willihm Keir, was to advance in the beginning of November fodtn 
Baroda, in Guzerant, upon Oojeen, and the foajor-general was to 
. place himself, when acting on the same service, under the ord<m 
of Sir Thomas Hislop. This force consisted of 

1 Regiment dragoons, ’ 

1 European and 4 native battalions, • 
with a proportion of field>pieces, and a battering train. 

It was to be joined by a body of his ^highness the Gwykwar^s 
horse, and was to cut off the retreat of the Pindarries to the north- 
west; and should Scindiah or Holkar commence hostilities, it was 
to seize their do'minions in Guzeraut. The remainder of the Bom- 
bay army was to attend to the safety of the Gwykwar’s frontier. 

The different corps of the army from Madras suffered most 
severely during the raias while moving up towards the Nerbuddafa. 
Much sickness prevailed throughout the Dekhun, and. the com- 
. mander of the forces was, on his way from Madras, extremely ill at 
Hyderabad, but the strength of his constitution carried him through 
after he had been given over by his physicians, and he continued 
his route as soon as he was capable of tAivelling towards Hindiah* 
on the Nerbuddah. 

■ On his excellency leaving the capital of the Nizam to assume 
the command of the army, an instrument, in the form of a letter, 
was obtained, under the seal and signature of that prince, inves tin g 
his excellency with full powers over the civil and military officers 
of the government, notifying to them the authority vested in Sir 
Thomas Hislop, directing them to obey his orders, and even en» 
couraging them, by the promise of reward, to take efficient mea^ 
to obtain accurate accounts of the approach or jnovements of the 
Pindarries. . ' “ . 

Sir Thc;nr s orderec^ ccp6jts of grabi to be formed at^ I^idkapoQr, 
Omrauttee, Nandain, Aurungabad, Ajuntee, Ako)% Bassawi^illld 
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Aiulna; and the viceroy of Berar made every possible <ycerlion for 
Iheir completion. y< 

The orders given to officers who were to move u^ninst the Pin* 
darrics, enemies who were to be considered in the light of public rob> 
bers, were as follows:— 'individuals were to be punished capitally if 
fully proved to belong to these wretches, whether they were found in 
our territories, or those of our allies; and of course, if llolkar and 
Scindiah entered into the governor-gcncrars views, this system was to 
be acted upon in their countries. In the event of these states taking 
them into their service, which would necessarily be accompanied by a 
rupture with us, the same treatment was generally directed, though 
peculiar circumstances might cause some diil’ercnce, and this was left 
to the discretion of the commanding otlicers. Jt was ordered that a 
trial should first take place, and if conviction followed, the punishment 
should be summary ; but commanders were desired to be particularly 
careful not to destroy the cultivators of the soil in the countries 
under the rule of the Pindarries. No distinction was to be made 
between the lowest of them and their chiefs, and every exertion was 
to be used to seixe their families. 

The line occupied by the Pindarries at the beginning of October 
was distant from the Nerbuddah, extending from (Ihyarispoor in 
Bilsah to the vicinity of the Kalec-Scind, about eighty or one Inm- 
dred niiles ; but they were still possessed of the country below the 
Ghauts. This country was strong from jungles and ravines ; but 
they had no forts, and being aware of the storm about to burst on 
them, were attempting to procure by negotiation with the states in 
their vicinity a place of strength, in which their families might seek 
refuge. In this they were uniformly unsuccessful. 

They had a retreat to the north-west open to them, which was 
to be intercepted if possible by detachments from the Bombay 
army, and the right and centre divisions of the Bengal army; and 
officers were directed to be very careful that they did not pass them 
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aod get into their rear. In fine, being viewed, aa has justsbeeR 
stated, as public robbers, their extirpation was aimed at, and neyt 
their defeat as an enemy entitled to the rights of war. * , 

. The narrative being now brought down to the commencement^ 
the cold weather, and all the military arrangements having been 
made, it will be necessary to give an account of the active operaf 
tions tending to the desirable conclusion of tlie negotiations with 
Scindiah. 

On the 20th of October the governor-general entered the camp 
of Secundra, on the banks of the Jumna, and after reviewing the 
centre division, crossed that river by a bridge of boats on the 26th, 

1 must here stop to describe the bridge formed for the passage 
of the army. The bridges of boats made by tlje natives of India 

have at all times been celebrated; but on this occasion, with the ad- 

( 

dition of the science and ability of the ofiicers of engineers and 
pioneei’s, the work was perhaps the most complete and most efficient 
ibr its purpose that had ever been constructed. Unlike the bridges of 
boats or pontoons in Europe, there was no interval left between them, 
as they are, on this river, made with a very great swell in the ribs, 
and, therefore, though the sides touched, there was space sufiicient 
for the water to pass. They were overlaid with long beams crossed by 
others, and the interstices filled up with boughs of trees and bundles 
of straw, the whole covered with earth. Theie was even a railway 
to secure the passengers from danger. The whole was about 350 
yards long and 16 feet wide, and not only allowed the passage of the 
heaviest artillery, but even of clcpliants, and it was curious to rema^jc 
the characteristic sagacity of those animals. From the difi^nlty 
which their bulk. causes in recovering themselves when falling,/thpy 
are extremely timid, and very careful where they tread ; an4;,l||e 
generality of them displayed great alarm till convinced by; ^eir 
mehout, or driver, that there was no danger. After the first stqp 
they advanced with confidence, and though the boats sunk near a 
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ftjM’from die itwreascof the weight* and disturbed the water around* 
jtet they showe<l no fnrther symptoms of trepidation. The bHdge 
was completed by a tete-ile-pont, and garrisoned with five cOni*- 
panies. 

The division halted on the 27lh and 28lh to allow the many foU 
lowers and equipages of the army to cross, and marched on the 29th 
to Loharee. 'J'hc following day it moved to Jalaon, halted the 
3l8t of October and 1st of November, and on flic 2d entered the 
camp marked out at Donnwara; on the 3d marched to Secundcr- 
poor, and on the 4tli halted. 'I’he division marched on the .5th to 
Gidowsah, near Nii<l<lyagong, on the fionti<‘r of Sciudiah’s country, 
where his h>rdship received on th<‘ (ith the treaty * signed by Sein- 
diah the preceding day, a proof at once of his inferiority, and a dis- 
couragernant to the hopes of the disnriecicd throughout India, who 
beheld the only power combining independence and great military 
strength suliscribing to terms dictated by our government, and the 
very troops they hoped to have* se<‘n opposed to us become, if not 
our allies, at least ticutralixed, and incapable of acting ns enemies. 
This treaty, which has been made pnl)li<-, bound his higlmess in 
conjunction with ourselves to root out tin? l*iudarries, ntid prevent 
their ever re-assembling; ami contains an engagement that the 
troops of the contracting pov.’ers should never cease to prosecute 
their destruction until it sliould be accomplished. 

The 5000 horse his highness undertook to furnish were to be 
posted between the eastern frontier of Kottah and the fortof Gualior, 
to cover the country, and prevent the Pindarrics from crossing 
the Chumbul, so as to complete the cordon formed by the troops 
of Kottah and Boondie, supported by the division under General 
Donkin. 

On the morning after the receipt of the treaty the governor- 

' ♦ 
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* Laid before parliament. 
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general moved his camp to the southward to Mehawa^ ii» order tio 
be more distant from Scindiah’s frontier, that the army might not 
any longer hold a threatening position, and to show that we placed 
confidence in his highness’s fidelity. ^ 

In addition to the success of this important negotiation, a settle- 
ment conformable to the Avishes of the governor-general was agreed 
to on the 9th of November, at Delhi, by the minister of Ameer 
Khan, now feeling himself absolutely independent of Ilolkar, and , 
throwing himself upon the generosity of the British government. 

The neAvab, Ameer Khan, by this agreement obtained the gua- 
rantee of our government for all the lands he had at any time received 
under grants from Ilolkar, and was doubtless happy to have the 
excuse of our requiring it, for disbanding his army, and delivering 
up to us his military equipments, including about 150 pieces of 
cannon. 

About the same time Mr. Metcalf received a letter from the 
Baie, the mother of Ilolkar, absolutely casting herself upon the mercy 
of the British governnumt ; and nothing occurred which did not 
tend to confirm the belief expressed in the commander-in-chieFs 
ordcra on the receipt of the treaty with Scindiah, that every de- 
sirable point would be carried by equity and moderation, “ and that 
this Avas the proudest triumph for the British character.” 

On the 10th of November his lordship moved his camp to Ter- 
rait, on the 13th to Talgong, and on the I5lh to Salia; Avhen the 
Pindarrics having sheAvn an intention of moving to plunder the 
country on the right bank of the Scind, his lordship despatched 
Colonel Philpot, Avith the 24th dragoons, and some squadrons of 
native cavalry, to Burra Sorger, in order to secure tha*t country. 

A very serious distemper, an epidemic cholera morbus, at this 
time ravaged the camp of the centre division ; and it was not until 
the army crossed the river BetAvah at Erij, on the 19th, that it ceased.’ 

Within ten days six European officers and 200 soldiers, Avith 300 
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sefkoys, aiMl several thousand of the ibllojvcrs of the ariuy» were 
htttiied. Id the same period, from deaths, or desertion caused 
th&^read of the epidemic, tlie camp dimiuished in number 20J0O0 
. souls. From the time of Scindiah’s signing the treaty all had re- 
mained quiet in his camp, and there appeared no reason to doubt 
ins professions. Every thing around had a most happy aspect, when 
intelligence was received of hostilities having broken out at Foonah, 
^by the Peishwah having attacked our troops stationed at that city. 

. The centre division remained encamped upon the same ground in 
the neighbourhood, till the olh of December, about the ])eriod that 
accounts were also received of the defection of llolkar. 

Sir David Ochterlony, who had been posted with the reserve at 
Rewarry, as soon as perniittod by the sigmiturc of llie treaty with 
Scindiah, moved on to Jey poor, where, it is believed la; aniviul alumt 
the first week in December. Sir David had several interviews with 
Ameer Khan, with whom he was perfectly satisfied. 

General Donkin, who imd btni posted at Dlioolpoor on the 
Chumbul, being joinc<l by J'JOO horse iVoin the rajah of Hhurtpoor, 
withdrew from that position also in conseijncnfc of llie treaty with 
Scindiah, which covered from the Jhmlarries the country between 

the Scind, Jumna, and Chumbul. 

« 

Tlic rajah of Kottah had expiossed his wish to co-operate w ith us, 
and hud marched his troops to his frontier to join in tlie common 
cause. U|)ou General Donkin’s moving from J)hool])oor, a battalion 
willi tw'O guns was ordered down from the garrison ol /Vgra to take 
post at that town. General Donkin having been obliged, by the 
ditliculty of the •country, to proceed by the north of Jlulaiu and 
Kosial Ghur, arrived on the 4th of December at Kaniporah, and 
VFQS to move on the oth in the dir(x:tioii of Oneree. General Mar- 
flliall' had advanced from Caiiiigcr by ddji Ghur, Jiohar Ghoiig, to 
Huttab, west of Sorger, and on the 4th of November continued his 
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route in the direction of*the latter places in the vicinity ofwhich^ 
halted, being in readiness to act in conccrt -with the^ivisions o^t^ 
army of the Dekhun, when they crossed the Neri}uddah to expel 
the Pindariics. General Hardyman was posted in Rewah, and the. 
small detachments in his front continued as before stated. 

The 5th division of the army of the Dekhun, posted at Hossiena- 
bad, was ready to act when Sir 'J’homas Hislop advanced. A de- 
tachment from this force, consisting of three troops of cavalry, andg 
a battalion of infantry, was ordered to hold itself in readiness 
to move to Nagpoor if it should be necessary; for though every 
thing was (piiet at that court, yet the contingent had not been fur- 
nished according to treaty. The first and third divisions of the 
army of the Dekhun at flurdah, near the Nerbuddah, were pre- 
paring to cross that river, having been joined about the 10th of 
November by Sir 'J'homas Ilislop. The various and unpleasant de- 
spatches froni Poonah made the commander of the forces uneasy with 
respect to the Dekhun and on the 14th receiving accounts of the 
treaty having been signed by Scindiah, and on the l6th of the daring 
act of hostility which had taken place at Poonah, his excellency 
determined to send only a division capable of ofiensive operations 
across the river, for the expulsion of the Pindarrics. ^ This corps his 
excellency entrusted to the conunand of Sir John Malcolm. On the 
14th of November, Colonel Adams, commanding the force at Hos- 
seinabad, commenced crossing the river Nerbuddah, and General 
Malcolm followed on the l6th. The first mentioned of these offic^ 
was on the 21st near Rasseen, and the latter on the 23d at Ashta. 
General Marshall was on the •21st at Sorger, and the Bndarries wefe 
drawing off, much encumbered with their wives, families, and pro- 
perty. These three divisions pushed on through the Pindarry 
country in the latter end of November. General Marshall on the 
30th arrived at Seronj, a place belonging to Ameer Khan. We were 
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well received by the governor of the fort, who had previously refused 
an asylum to tlie families of the riiidurries; and tltesc freebooteci 
now began to feel the consequences of having provoked the wroth, of 
the British government. 

'i'hc two durnihs of Wussul Mehummud and Kurcem Khan retired 
to tlic northward to Kolarus, passing without opposition close to 
Behaudcr Ghur, the principal station of the troops belonging to 
^Colonel Baptiste, who tied singly or slightly attended towards the 
Chuinbul, terrified as it is supposed at the ap[)rouch of these lawless 
bands, plundering the .whole country as they proceeded. 

The durrali of Chccto was more to the westward, uiul Colonel 
Adams was moving nearly parallel to General Marshall by Burscuh 
oti Uaj Ghur, with Sir John Maleolm on his left. 

The largest portion of the Pindarries having taken their route by 
Kolarus, in the direction of Gualior, and being in very considerable 
force, it was impossible to say what elVect their proximity might have 
on Scindiah and his troops, who were I’ar from being pleased with the 
treaty ; and to prevent any violent change in consccpiencc of this ac- 
cession ofstr6ngth,if he should avail hims(!lt‘of it, the governor-general 
determined to leave his position at EriJ, and ])laee himself with the 
centre division near Seindiah's camp. With this view his lordship 
moved his head-quarters on the O’lh of Deceml)er to Emrokce, on 
the 7th to Sajapoor, and on the 8th to the west of Simptcr, 
continuing his march to the banks of the Seind, within filly miles 
of Gualior. This change of position hud become more necessary 
from a change of the head-quarters of lloikar, who hud put his 
troops in motion, and was marching for his capital. Indoor. Ttiis 
brought the Mliaratta chief and his army so nearly in contact with 
Sir John Malcolm, tliat Uic latter liad found it expedient in the 
fiirst week of December to halt his division. The durbar of Holkar, 
fi^ettifig tho frioudly message and voluntary assurances of the 
Baic to Mr. Metcalf when she was in want of money, and being 
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without doubt instigated by the Peishwah, on the plea of belonging * 
to the Mharatta confederacy, and assisted by large sums of money 
from the same quarter, had assumed the most offensive language in 
open durbar, reviled Scindiah for his submission to u.s and desertion 
of the Peishwah, and announced publicly the intention to assist the 
head of the Mharatta empire, and join him in the Dekhun. 
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PBIVATK JOURNAL. 

Camp, Sajapoor, 7th DccemlKr, 1817. 

THE various points gained by the treaty with Scindiah being 
of the utmost consequence, and considered as the most dccidetF 
proof, by the admission of the greatest independent military chief 
in India, of our being the predominant power in Hindostan ; and 
being also the first and most important step to the completion of 
the governor-general’s extensive views for the final settlement of this 
vast empire, it was determined to send home as bearers of the dc- 
»patches (containing the intelligence of this event) two of his lord- 
ship’s aide-de-camps, one to proceed by the usual sea-voyage, round 
« 
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the Cape, and the othef overland with the duplieaite^ to'endtii^'the 
early arrival of the news to the government in England.' The semot 
aide-de-camp of the governor-general was appointed to the first (if 
these duties, and his lordship fixed upon me for the latter. "I could 
not but be well pleased with the prospect of proceeding by a^fOute 
which was out of the ordinary track ; and the service met fiiy wish 
and intention, which had ever been to return to Europe overland’. 
The idea- also of crossing India and so many countries which lay in 
my route, was highly gratifying to that earnest love bf research 
which I had long indulged. The dependent situation in which 
Scindiah had placed himself by entering into our views, rendered it 
unlikely that the division of the army under the command of the 
governor-general in person would meet an enemy in the field ; 1 
should therefore by crossing India be employed, while all would be 
in a state of inactivity in our camp. 

The greatest difficulty, however, which presented itself, was that 
of travelling over the Peninsula while in so perturbed a states and to 
select the most practicable of several routes which were suggested : 
one through the Rajahpoot provinces, bordering upon the desert^ into 
Guzaraut; another by Scindiah’s camp, with escorts of his cavalry, 
by Oojein to Surat through Khandeish ; and a third by being passed 
fi’om one division of the British army to the next ; but all these 
were so extremely uncertain and dangerous, that they were given 
up in succession. The only remaining way, which it was' at liast 
determined 1 should take, was by Nagpodr, crossing the Niaaoi'ii 
dominions ; from thence through those of the Peishwab, by Poonah 
to Bombay, where orders had been sent to prepare one ofi the 
Company’s cruisers to take me up the Red Sea toSueal - We teamt 
by the late communications from our cons^-generakat Cat#,' Ihit 
no difficulty would pres^ itself in the desert^ Wor was*>thi0re^tiiiy 
danger of being plundered by the Bedouin Arabs^ 

Salt the consul's own wordsj “ The road from Soee to OaitO whs 





M 4)pQii.<find >frequetited as the road from Calcutta to Moorsl^d»* 
bad*” This happy change was stated to have been brought about 
by the present Pacha of Egypt) a maa of very superior abilitia, 
upder whose governnieut that country enjoys a tranquilhty pre< 
viomly uakoown to it for a long period of years. 

In the journey before me I expect to meet with every civility 
from his htgbnesS) as mutual tokens of good will had passed between 
hint and our governor-general ; and last year tire latter sent two 
young elephants as a present to the Pacha. 

. On .my arrival at Alexandria, if the plague should not he in the 
country, and 1 should be able to procure clean bills of health, 1 
intend to hire a vessel for the nearest port in Europe ; but if this 
scourge, fully ns bad as the Pindnrries, should be at that time ra- 
vaging Egypt, 1 should then on the spot act according to circum- 
stances, and perhaps go to Constantinople, and through Hungary 
and Germany to England. It had been my wish to have taken 
another route by the Persian Gulf, by Bassorah, Bagdad; and 
thraugh Asia Minor, to Coiistantiiarple ; but that by Eg)'pt was 
fixed upon, for, when practicable, and at the pro[)cr time of the 
year, it is the most expeditious. 

1 hud flattered myself with not l>eing more than three months 
on my journey; allowing three fveeks to reach Bomlxiy ; but I was 
speedily led to des^iair of accomplishiug it in so sliort a period. 
After my arrangements were made, intelligence was received of the 
tfeaehery and hostility of the Peisliwah having burst into a flame ; 
his., army, amounting to nearly 404K)0 men, having attacked our 
smaU.focee, eoneisting of but tliree battalions, posted at his capita), 
lea.the ^h Novmber. After a slierp action on the e\'(n)ing of that 
day, the enemy was repulsed, and had retired much disheartened. 
IXbis faodered my passing through his territoi^ impossible. 1 was 
in^nsaqupace directed to proceed from Nagpoor to Hyderabad, 
OAfi Anm} thence to Goa, where the Portuguese viceroy would for- 
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ward me to Bombay ; but I was to act accoi'iijlig> to«MelitB as they 
arose. It-^vas settled that Captain M‘Ra, the. sdnibr mdeu^wcamp^ 
should proceed this morntngj as the same d'ak bearers carry ua both 
in our palanquins the first fifty miles. He then passes into -othr 
territory, and I strike to the southward, through the indepehlient 
states of Bundelcund, in the direction of the river Nerbuddah. 

The most serious cause of alarm in crossing India is that offalliitg 
in with some of the disorganized savage hordes of horse, ever on the 
move in this country, on plundering expeditions, orseekitig'service. 
Amongst these arc of course included the Pindatties, who have 
announced their intention to murder or maim all the British, or 
those employed by them, who may fall into their hands; irl the 
latter case by cutting off noses, upper lips, &c. In the present 
state of the country I lay my account with encountering litany 
difficulties before I reach Bombay ; but the route by Hyderabad 
and Goa is so far out of my way, that I will, if possible, make the 
attempt to pass through the Peishwnh’s dominions, where I hope, 
by the time I arrive, tranquiUity will be re-established. 1 have, 
however, but little better treatment to expect from the sirdare 
or chiefs of this sovereign, should I become their prisoner, than 
from the Pindarries; for during the late disturbances ' at Poonah 
they made prisoners two officers, brothers, and report says, vdth « 
brutal ferocity of the deepest and unfeeling barbarism, executed 
them in the most ignominious manner. >* '• ■' ’ 

We have heard of tlie Peishwah's army having been put to'ffight 
on the 17 th ultin>o by tlie division under General ’Smith, which bad 
moved from its position iu advance on the Godavery to tlw amistk 
anCe of our small force in the vicinity of Podnah; We bavhi alfio 
intelligence of Holkar, or rather H<dkar's niether, thei^rc^ililh, 
having taken the field against us, and moved doWn her artny from 
the north-west upon Indoor, her capital, assigning’ as a* rhasonv that 
as the head of the Mharatta empire has gone to war Mrilh tMi,’'8lie 



iedt il hef daty tolbllow his examp^^ i But if she cod tiuues this 
^leateiisQg . attitude, it is to be hoped tluit a good accouat of liw 
aiill be givea^ either by Colonel Adams, Sir John Malcolm, or the 
Bombay army. 

However, the worst intelligence received within the last week 
(which, if true, will add to my difficulties), is that of the NugpiMir 
post having been stopped, and no letters received fur several days 
from that quarter. In India this is looked upon as a convincing 
proof that all is not right in the direction where the interruption 
takes place; but even before this suspicious circuinstauce very 
serious doubts were entertained as to the fidelity of the Itajah. 
Indeed .it was certain that he intended to ojipose us ; but the severe 
ehastisement the Pcishwah has received will, it is conjectured, 
prove a lesson of prudence and caution to his highucss, if he has 
not already gone too far. As my. route, for about miles, lies 
through the very heart of this sovereign’s territory, all my embarrass- 
ments twiil be doubled .should he be engaged in hostility against us, 
adding to ray risk both of danger and delay ; but us 1 agree with 
Pappenheim, who “ thought many things were done by the mere 
resolution to do them,” 1 shall quit the camp to-morrow morning. 

\ Brtgadier-genernl Hardyman, in coiibequencc of the indications 
in. that quarter, has beeu ordered from his covering position {it 
Rewah to move down into the llajah’s dominions, and to march on 
to Nagpoor should he be informed of any act of liostility having 
tnken place at. that capital. 

. It had been not only my wish but my intention to have remained 
a lew days longer at head-quarters, in hopes of hearing of some 
signal blow being struck against the Pindarries; but 1 hasten my 
departure, considering the state of the country, and intending 
!tO: join General Hardyman on the frontier of the Nagpoor domi- 
■ionsy.as Pcould not allow the opportunity of so good an escort to 
aacapeitie.r 

1 have heard this morning that Major Richards, who is M ith 



seven companies; s.(Atio{ied atJ^bbidpoor^ iikeAS tibft2iiv€K>';N^blid9 
(lab, about a hundred miles within tlie Nagpoox^dimii^AiM# 
ported that a large force is cdlecting in that towBii 
he shall be obliged to retire upon Colonel M'Morriuiat Goriiav^M^t 
rah, to the south of the river: if this be so, and tbey'oootjoue.to 
assemble troops at Jubbulpoor, which is directly in our, road ’to 
Nagpoor, we may have to figlit our way to the capital ! Qei^al 
Hardyman has a force sufficient for the undertaking, consisting of 
a, very fine regiment of native cavalry (the 8th Bengal, which Ijsaw 
reviewed two years ago at Sultanpoor, on tlte Ganges,; and itequallpd 
in its movements many of the finest regiments I have seen on 
Hounslow Heath,) — his majesty’s 17 th regiment of foot, a battalion 
of the 8th Bengal native infantry, and four guns. 

Lohargong, 11th Decenher, 1917- ' > 

On the morning of the 8th,. before the break of da/, I quitted 
the camp, and left the army advancing to the banks of the river 
Scind, for the frontier of Sgindiah’s territory, in consequence of two 
of the Piiularry durrahs, or tribes, having moved in the direction, of 
Ills camp, as before mentioned, and its being impossible to say what 
ell’ect 20,000 horse might have on the feelings of his durbar., 

I had sent my paUnquiu. forward to Emrokee, where , we, had 
been encamped the day before, and my elephant carried- me from 
the camp to the spot where 1 was to take my iinal departure. ; J 
must confess that though even with the prospect of returning to my 
native country, which repays an Englishman for many, years’ toil 
and absence, I turned my back on my fellow, soldiers with as very 
heavy heart, regretting the loss of so many friends and compamnujs, 
never perhaps to meet them again. Whilst at Emrokee, during thp 
time my servants were preparing my palanquip, 1 Qould uoiili betp 
taking a rapid view of my situation, and. the oUtf^les. and dungaijsi 
of the undertaking presented themselves most forcibly <1 

was in t.he centre of Bundelcund, one of ^e most inland, provinces 
of India, setting out to cross the whole of that continent, the ( 





gMBtsstf pari of which belong(|d to pItnCes at war with us^ of at best 
famt'jealotti, envious, eold>heartcd friends. I reflected on the ex- 
treme difficulty 1 should hare to Oomhat in judging of the degree Of 
risk to be avoided or encountered in certaiu situations, to escape 
the imputations cither of rashness or xvant of enterprise. I certainly 
t^t myself absolutely forlorn, and the busy scene 1 had been so 
long aecuatomed to was strongly contrasted with the stillness 
around. ■ ’ 

But three day's before I had been with some of my companions 

00 a neighbouring hill, view'ing the busy camp of 80, (KX) souls at 
the foot of it, spreading over the wide extended plain, with the busz 
of voices, lowing of cattle,. roaring of cninels, and the smoke of in- 
uunierablc fires ascending on all sides, when the whole country 
arouml was covered by a moving host. 

Under the walls of nsmallfort, with none but my palampun bearers 
and servants around me, 1 now stood almost alone in the centre of 
a plain, too extensive for the eye to reach its limits, and the only 
vestiges of the crowd which had trod down the growing wheat in 
the adjoining field three days before were the marks of thousands 
of feet, unifoTiiiiy in one direction, and the carcase oi' a buffalo, a 
sacrifice to the last day’s inarch, covered with voracious vultures. 

1 took leave at this place of every thing that belonged to me, ex-, 
cepting my palanquin, four baskets containing my clothes, which 
were slung from the ends of two poles, resting on the shoulders of 
the same number of bearers, a bag of biscuit, my telescope, sword, 
and pistols, and 1 proceeded to the town of Erij through the ine- 
labchuly vestiges of the pestilence which had carried off thousuneW. 
The remains of the poor wretches, who had fallen victims to its rage, 
lay* oh the road-side, tom from their graves by the hungry wolves ; 
and the horrid state in which they were, half devoured, half decom- 
posed, exhibited affecting proofs of our mortality in its worst shape, 
mid'itid not by any means tend to dispel my gloomy thouglits. 



This destructive complaint, the |;koieraf nxofbus, eaUed«b3i»4iie 
French nial de ohien, and trousse gallant, bad abewa itself eorlj is 
the autumn in Calcutta, but by the activity o( the magntrates and 
medical gentlemen, after the public notice of a remedy, consisting 
of the liberal use of laudanum and calomel, its ravages bad in .a 
great measure been arrested. This was in a city ; how dreadful and 
destructive must it have been in a moving camp remote from assist* 
ance, and where, as in all Indian armies^ eight or ten followers on 
an average accompany every fighting man ! It certainly surpassed 
the most afflicting conception I could have formed of such a visita* 
tion; and . had the wives and children of those in the camp been 
equally exposed to the contagion, it would have become still more 
terrific. It began to shew itself in the centre division about the 
10th of November, and by the l6th was at its height. The progress 
of the disease was so rapid (a locked-jaw coming on in the course 
of a very short time), that many servants or followers, seized on the 
line of march, died in a few minutes ; and those who were obliged 
to go some distance from the camp in their several occupations, 
such as the grass-cutters to procure forage for the animals, and the 
camel-drivcrs accompanying tlieir cattle to graze, suffered dreadfully. 
The ravages among the troops were at one time very alarming, and 
the number of our servants afiected brought it home to the offleers. 

The sun was braved by every one, and on all our tables stood 
always ready small bottles of laudanum and other remedies. The 
mode in which the medicine was administered was so simple, that 
all the offleers became expert and successful practitioners, the proi 
fessional men being much too few to meet the exigencies of the 
duty. 1 

Our tents were crowded with the sick, dying, and dead I flod in 
addition to the horrors of the scene, it was most distressing tosee>tiie 
almost universal apathy with which the natives conducted timmselva 
towards each other, and the general waht of syinpathy»^so oomitiaa 
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M»oiigst theiUi 1 had under my handsi during the course of the 
malady, tw^tyoninc patients, of whom twenty-three recovered; 
and 1 never quitted them till cotnpelle<l by its attacking myself. It 
was in one or two instances, where considerable anxiety and feeling 
had been shewn between relatives and when success had crowned 
our exertions, very delightful to receive the burst of gratitude 
from them ; and their nuturnl untutored manner of shewing it, by 
throwing themselves at our feet, and embracing our knees, had an 
unaffected and primitive appearance that carried my mind back to 
the earliest ages. 

Excepting in two instances which came to my knowledge, every 
idea of cast, prejudice of religion and impurity, yielded to its 
violence, and not one of those under my charge refused to take me- 
dicine out of a wine glass from my hand. 'I’he instances I^dhulc to 
were of two llramins, 1 believe writers or clerks in the oflices of the 
adjutant-general and judge-advocate. 'J’hese men, from a dread of 
lieing defiled, refused to take any thing but from the hands of each 
other, both stating that there were none in the camp of so high and 
pure U cast, lleing seized at the same time in different and distant 
parts, this refusal of all remedies offered them proved fatal, and' they 
equally fell victims to what they fancied a religious and commend- 
able principle, and were doubtlt'ss looked upon as martyrs. It was 
observed that those who lived on grain and simple diet were the 
first to fall a sacrifice. 'J'he Mahometans, who have no scruples 
about the use of animal food, suffered less; and the Europeans, 
who lived still more generously, suflcred least of all. 

It is worthy of remark how careless we all became on many 
points, which, under rlifferent circumstances, would have annoyed 
olr shocked us. 1 recollect having left the dinner-table to visit my 
patients ; 1 found that one, a woman, who had been brought to ine 
in the worst stage of the disease, had breathed her last, and as the 
native servants shewed some dislike to carrying the body a few 

. 1 
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yards from the tent» to give them an exampie^ 1 carried the head 
myself, — so used were we to such scenes. To prove the extent of 
the alarm throughout the camp, it may be repeated that the foi* 
lowers who fled from the army, added to those who died, in ten days 
reduced it in number from twenty to twenty-five thousand souls. 

On the 19 th November we crossed the river Betwah, and as if 
an iron curtain had dropt between us and the avenging angel, the 
deaths diminished. Those attacked were in trifling numbere, con- 
fidence and security again appeared in the countenances of all, and 
in a few days the number of graves on the outside of the camp 
reminded us alone of what had passed. 

Eri j has been a place of considerable importance. Its numerous 
mausoleums with domes bespeak it a Mahometan city. One of 
these was of very peculiar construction, being a dome raised on four 
half arches, or rather a dome acting as a keystone to four unfinished 
arches. It appears that the Mahometans arc most anxious to lay 
their bones and those of their friends in good substantial buildings, 
while during their lives they inhabit very huts. This I conceive 
originates in a fear of shewing their wealth, which under despotic 
governments always creates jealousy and suspicion ; and a traveller 
of the seventeenth century in this country accounts for the splendid 
tombs of the Mahometans by their king being heir to all their 
wealth, and these erections the only property they could call their 
own. 

The palanquin bearers were laid in relays, sixteen in a set, from 
EriJ to Lohargong, 150 miles to the southward, eu the frontiei'' of 
the Nagpoor dominions. The distance of these relays in India is 
from twelve to sixteen miles, but 1 have known bearers on an emer- 
gency go on to. twenty-four miles. 1 trusted, should every ’thing 
remain quiet, to have found others continued on to Bellsiry,”sut^!‘ 
milcftfardier to the south, and from thence to the capital. Thebe«rei% 
yvire better than 1 expected, the Bundelahs, or inhabitants of Bundel- 



candy being far from celebrated for this kind of serrtcc* ’ ^ Their dten 
is usually a green quilted cotton coat, and a turban of the sailie,‘in 
\vhich they differ from all the Hindoos, wliose dress is white. After 
changing bearers at Erij, I proceedetl to Banioory, and thence to 
Kyrooker, having passed through the finest country I ever saw. 
The eye could not reach the extent of the wlieat just above the 
ground, this being the rubbee, or spring harvest. The insulated piles 
of enormous stones so general tliroughout Bundclcund, and some- 
times pliic(;d in reg\ilar ranges, increased in number, and were a 
relief to the eye after the dreary plains of Bengal, Behar, and tl»c 
Doab. I passed a very hamlsomc stone fort in the course of this 
stage, but the name has since escaped me. Every village yet seen 
out of oiir territory has a small fort of greater or less rcspccbubility, 
and the houses of the inhabitants arc built around within matchlock 
shot. AVhat a miserable states of society docs this defensive pre- 
caution bespeak! 1 suppose our barons’ castles in England in 
feudal times were surrounded in a similar manner by the huts of 
their vassals. 'J'hcsc forts are in general of mud, but from six to 
twelve feet at the bottom of the wall ar<i often of masonry. They 
are surrounded with a deep ditch, and the defences consist of small 
round towers connected by curtains. Some, of them have two or three 
lines of those w alls and towers within each other. On the glacis are 
generally large excavations for grain ; but this of course is only in 
dry situations. It is before such forts that we have lost more oflicers 
and men than in any other situation, and for the same reason that 
we have so often failed before fortresses in Europe, — treating them 
too lightly. The mud walls receive the shot without Iteing shattered, 
and they are in consequence very difficult to breach. It was very 
late when I reached my next stage, Koochaichcr, having been obliged 
tdswulk the gfeatest part of the way, on account of the weakness 
of the bearers. 1 thought we should hove remained all night in the 
ravines on the banks of the river Desnun, whicii 1 crossed near this 
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last place, whiclf is a camel dauk station, and tbe surwars qt mdflm 
told me that letters had passed from the southward ; but 1 couM not 
learn from what distance. 1 was most anxious, and should have 
been most happy, to have heard of letters from Nagpoor having 
been forwarded to head*quarters, as this would have shewn that the 
I'oad was open, aud all quiet at that Mharatta capital. 

It was midnight when 1 reached Keitah, one of our most adr 
vanced cantonments. 1 continued* travelling all night, and at day- 
light on the morning of the 9th found my bearers much tired. 
About nine o’clock the vicinity of Mahobah was discovered to me 
by the number of temples, tombs, and ruins, some of them beauti- 
fully picturesiiue, scattered on all sides. 

This country is undoubtedly one of the finest for a draftsman I 
ever saw : every tree, hut, and native, is of a peculiar character, and 
the drapery in the dress of the people renders them always good 
objects for a foreground. 

While admiring the splendid remains around me, my eyes were 
most pleasantly refreshed by the sight of the top of a white tent, on 
approaching which 1 observed several of our Sepoys bivouacked 
under some small trees in a little bottom, and about 100 horses 
picquetted near them. 1 went up to the tent with the coufid'eqoe 
which an Englishman feels in meeting unexpectedly with a coun- 
tryman in a far distant land, particularly in India, which I have 
ever found to be the true country of hospitality. 

On inquiry I learnt that the tent aud detachment belonged to 
Cornet Smallpage of the 8th native cavalry, proceeding in charge 
of remount horses for the regiments of cavalry to the southward.' I 
was not disappointed, nor was my confidence ill placed. ' This 
officer, on his return from riding received me with the utmoit 
urbanity and kindness. By some mistake, no bearers had be^fti 
laid at this stage, and I was obliged to remain till two O'clock to 
refresh the others, and procure some assistance from the town, 



which promised but little from its depopulated and ruiuoua, ap* 
pearance. > Of all helpless situations in the world that of beipg left 
by the side of your palanquin without bearers, many miles iiroin 
assistance, is the most deplorable, but in this instance it Jrad 
occurred under more fortunate circumstances. Having at length 
obtained suHicient bearers to carry my palanquin, and a horse from 
my hospitable new' actiuaintance, 1 continued my journey. 

Near Mahobah is a most splcmiid tank, formed by raising a vast 
dam of large granite stones across a valley Iroin hill to hill, and the 
country inclining towards it accumulates during the rains a body of 
water nearly two miles in ciremnferenee. • 

The ruins ol' Mahobah are very extensive; and there was once 
a stone castle or fort of considerable strength on a rocky height 
above the town : it doubtless was at some former period a very large 
and opulent place. The heat was excessive as we proceeded, and 1 
absolutely dcspaire<l of my pulan(|uin reaching the next stage. The 
country gradually altered as we advanced to the southward ; the 
insulated hills became ranges, and reminded me much of some of 
the mountains in Spain. The inhabitants have availed themselves 
ot the declivities of the country to form several tanks on the same 
principle as that at Mahobah ; and I conceive it was from the advan- 
tage ol irrigation from these that the country was a perfect garden. 
At six I arrived at a very large town on a high hill, belonging to 
the nana of Jaloan. His oflicers informed me that Ghoorah, where 
my bearers wrerc stationed, was two coss * further ; 1 however 
persevered, and about ten arrived at that town. From hence I 
proceeded with fresh spirit to the village of Purswab, where, I was 
detained several hours, .the men who carried my baskets having 
probably lain down to sleep during the night. It was near eight 
^ the morning of the 10th of December when they joined. The 
country from this place becomes hilly ; the whole face of it is 

• A lineal measure which diffem in length from one mile and a half to three in vorioui. 
parts of India, but upon on average may be taken at two miles. 



covered with dwarf trees, and is of a steri] an-d uncaUivaled 
appearance. I crossed the river Kane, about fourteen miles <>froini 
^dji Gliur, which is at*this time of the year not above ancle deep, 
though in the rains it must l>e a very respectable stream. There is 
a distinct view of Adji Ghur from its banks. As I approached this 
celebrated fortress, which is, most unaccountably, omitted to be 
mentioned in the Ayen Akbaree, my bearers became fatigued) 
and I was obliged to walk : the road was most execrable, and the 
ghaut, which passes close under the hill on which the fort is built, 
hardly fit for led horses or mules. I was too late to see the interior 
of tlse fort, as the table land is 800 feet above the level of the 
country. Very fortunately I found at the foot of the hill the tent 
of an officer, who was dining in the fort, but came down about an 
hour after my arrival, and was, as is customary in this countrj’, 
most liberal in the assistance he gave me. He had arrived from 
Lohargong for treasure, and informed me that no letters had been 
received from Nagpoor, with which state it was the general opinion 
we should have war. After taking some refreshment, I started 
from this place, having refused his kind offer of reposing in the 
tent for the night, although warned that I had a very bad ghaut 
to pass before I arrived at Punnah. Adji Ghur is one of the most 
celebrated hill forts in India, not only on account of its strength, 
but of its former sanctity. It owes but little to art, and is, I am 
told, about three miles in circumference. The wall is built on the 
edge of the table land, and, when manfully defended (if I may 
judge from what I saw of it), must be almost impregnable, as the 
garrison would only recjuire to roll stones over the ramparts to 
crush the assailants. When we attacked, it some years ago, the 
governor, a rebellious Zemcendar, though he repulsed us in 
attempt to storm, thought it prudent to evacuate it This 
sertion of his fort having left his family at our mercy, occasioned 
one of those extraordinary instances of fortitude and contempt of 
death which sometimes occur amongst the Hindoos. The females 
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of, the Zemeendar’s family were to be removed on our taking pos- 
session of the fort, and a venerable relation was sent to prepare 
them. His stay ivas long; but the sacredness of the Zuimana* 
debarred all entrance, till the length of lime became totally unac- 
countable, and the door was at last burst open. The horrid scene 
which presented itself was hardly to be borne ; the women, eight 
in number, and the person who had gone into their apartment, were 
found dead, and weltering in their blood ; and this sanguinary act 
must have been consented to by one and all, as had any resistance 
or violence been used by any of the party, it would have been heard 
by those on the outside. 

The only cause which could be assigned for this sacriliee was 
their having existed in the fort at the same time that our troops were 
in it, and some idea of pollution conceived by the women from our 
pro.xiinity. 

This is the most unaccountable instance of which J have ever 
read in Indian history of that horrilic immolation called the Jour, 
which originates in a high-spirited though perverted feeling, and 
is understood never to be practised but wlnm death Idoni: can save 
the high-minded Hindoos, their wives and daughters, from the 
brutal treatment of an inhuman enemy 'f. The last instance 1 am 
aware of, except during the lat« incursions of the rindarries into 
Guntoor, occurred in the reduction of a Polygar’s fort, l)y an ally 
of M. Bussy in 1757. The most cclcbrate<l siege in Indian history, 
by Akbnr, which ended in the fall of Chitoor, in A. D. 1507, was 
marked by this sacrifice. The garrison, seeing no hopes of a suc- 
cessful defence, performed this horrid rite, and put ail their wives 

* Women’s apartment. 

f Tlie antiquity of dils custom may lie learned from Arrian. This lii.storian, in speaks 
a certain Bfachman city, to which Alexander laid and where a paily of the 
MalUiiad flod^ states, that some of the Indians, seeing the place reatly to lx* taken, Si*t fire 
their bouses. Quintus Cuilius, on the some occasion, relates, that when the townsmen 
saw that he obstipately resolved to continue tlie siege, despairing of safety, they K*t fire to 
their houses, and burnt themselves, their wives, and children. 
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and children to the sword, and burned their bodies, with that jpf 
their chief, whom Akbar had killed by a musket shot?from his own 
hand. The fathers, husbands, and brothers, having sprinkled their 
clothes with yellow dust (the colour of despair), felt themselves 
bound by honour not to be long separated from their families, and 
perished to a man. 

The renjains of some splendid Hindoo teniples are still left in 
the interior of the fort. Adji Ghur is, however, in every point of 
view, inferior in strength and Hindoo remains to Callinger, a fort 
at some distance from it. The tanks for water, cut out of the live 
rock, arc very fine in both. 

From the fatigue I had experienced since I quitted head-quarters, 

I passed the ghaut asleep in my palanquin without being aware of 
it, and reached Punnali in the middle of the night. Here the usual 
accident of having lost my baskets detained me above an hour. 

The rajah of this place is a man of the most horrid character, 
though he boasts of being the head of the oldest family in the province 
of Bundelcund. He is a most shameful drunkard, and it is said mur- 
dered his wife with his own hand. His territory, owing to his bad 
government, was overrun with robbers and murderers : fortunately I 
saw neither one nor other. 1 reached Kukkerittee, two coss short 
of this place, a few hours after daylight; and, travelling across a 
dreary plain, arrived here about the middle of the day. The want 
of personal security evinced by the peasantry out of the British 
territory is very striking. The moment you cross the frontier, 
all the ryots arc invariably armed ; and even the men who drive 
away the birds from the fields, or attend the plough, are seen with 
a shield hanging on their backs, a spear or matchlock against a 
neighbouring, tree, and a sword in their sash, though perhaps in 
every other respect almost naked. All the villSgcs I have passed 
through in Bundelcund are very neat ; and in the more inaccessible 
parts, in front of each house, is a small raised terrace, plastered 
over with cow-dung, where the inhabitant was seen sitting, the very 
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|>ietiire of content and peace. I found Major Aldin, who ^m* 
mands at th1|iF|K)8t, at the door of his bungalow. He received me 
with the greatest kindness ; and 1 am his guest during ray residence 
here. 1 was naturally anxious in ray'in(]uirics, made almost the 
first moment of my arrival, for news from the soutlnvard, and was 
very much chagrined to learn that Uicre could not be any doubt 6f 
a rupture with the state of Nagpoor; Major Richards’s letters 
statihg as a reason for his retiring from Jubbul poor to Garrawarrah, 
the increasing force of armed men in that town and maglibourhood. 
Indeed no doubt could be entertained of the hostile intentions of 
the Soubah of Jubbulpoor, as previous to Major Richards’s mcjve- 
ment he had desired that our various safeguards might be removed 
from the town. ’I’liis unpleasant news was confirmed by Cornet 
Kennedy, of the 6th Bengal cavalry, who had ailvanced about 
seventy miles in the direction of my route, on his way to join his 
regiment at Nagpoo^ but having failed in his attempt to join 
Major Richards, had been obliged to return from decided signs of 
approaching hostilities, I was thus placed in rather an awkward 
predicament, and had it not been for General ITardyman’s advance 
I could not have proceeded any farther to the southward. 

1 found here Captain Hicks of the Bombay army under singular 
circumstances. He had been sent into Hindoostan to raise a bat- 
talion for the Peishwah’s auxiliary force, but as we arc now at war 
with his higlmcss it may appear curious that this rcinforccmenr, 
consisting of qbout 700 recruits, should be permitted to pro- 
ceed. But the disciplined troops, with European officers, in the 
service of the native princes, are nearly the same in every point of 
view as our own Sepoy battalions, with this diircrcncc, that they are 
paid by the native prince, and carry his standard. Yet if wc 
break with him, they, in common with our regular Sepoys,, act on 
otir side. This was the case on the late affair at Poonah. Major 
Ford's battalions in the Peishwah’s service (to which the battalion 



raised by Captain a ireinforceraenl)<?i<ikDpenited witkiMK 
force, and behaved «nbU.' Their uniform ^•itpevdeiiii3 t^^wamafi 
detackment’ofdncipliDed Sepoys which Giaptaiii.lii6lfo>haa fof>faif 
guard) is red and blue, y&y similar to the En^lMi 'foobig^GlidK 
Every thing intimated tJie hostility of. the NagpoOr govenuteasb. 
Ai'one proof of this, it may be stated that the first division^ of these 
recruits, consisting of 400 men, under the command of a soubidar, 
which had advanced to a place called Cheparrah, half way bn the 
road to Nagpoor, was there stopped, plundered, and ill treated* 
The soubidar, of whom Captain Hicks speaks very highly, was made 
prisoner and put into irons, and 3000 rupees of the public money 
for the subsistence of the division seized upon. The recruits bad 
fallen back on this place by twos and threes, but a considerable 
number of them were missing, and had probably deserted. 

Captain Hicks has since joined with 300 more fine young men, 
re-organized the whole, and intends to move (in the first opportunity. 
There is an officer of the Madras European regiment. Captain 
Williams, at this place, who has been resident in the island of Am- 
boyna. He is attempting to join his regiment, which is at present 
with Sir Thomas Hislop. It was evident from ail these tokens of 
threatening rupture that the mouldering embers were on the point 
of blazing out. In our situation we could not but be anxious 
about the results, as our progress was of course retarded, and the 
question how we could proceed with safety to the southward left 
undecided, ^ 

We were not long in suspense. Major Aldin received a com- 
munication from Major 0*Brien, who commanded the 8th Bengal 
cavalry belonging to General Hardyman's force, that his regiment 
would be at Bellary on the 14th instant, idnd that his majesty's 
regiment of foot would arrive the day following. The 8thr nativb in- 
fantry cannot join the remainder of this corps till the SI7th instahti 
hut . I truest we shall not wmt for it. I in eoiiseqiienbe ^ten* 



■iadbto (Mub^on to BeHarjpbj.iliel5tkiB»tatiW'tndAii'*)ckang^iBdit 
tfeMi-madei iiirv.tbe oiiaeny'ieeruftts^ &d. waiting here* td joio^tiui 
^i6opa at tkat place. It was settled that they should moitb thu 
nbxt clay» hut os 1 had lelays of bearers it was not neoeasary tint I 
set out till the lStb» so as to arrive with them on the 14th at 
Skmuggury whidt is» 1 dndi on the frontier. Small escorts of cavali^ 
are laid on with my bearers. 

1 have written to Major O'Brien to request an escort of his re- 
giment’ from Bellary on the morning of tlie 15th to protect us. 

This place (Lohargong) has been a military station about six or 
seven years, and is the post of communication between Bundelcund 
and our troops in the Nagpoor dominions, and at Hosseinabad. 
It Banks the Pindnrry country. It was from this post last year that 
Captain Ridge, with one squadron of the 5th native Bengal cavalry, 
cut down or put to Bight near 4000 Pindarries. In addition to five? 
companies of Major Aldin's regiment, a russollah, or troop of 120 
men and horses of the second Rohilla irregular horse, and two six- 
pounders, are stationed here, and in peace a squadron of regular 
cavalry. Accounts have just been received that iny bearers at the 
last stage to Bellary, with my escort of thirty horsemen belonging to 
the rajah of Punnah, have been driven in. 

lAiliargon^, Dcccmlicr 13, 1817. 

By letters yesterday from Hosseinabad our doubts as to the in- 
tentions of the court of Nagpoor were resolved, for accounts have 
been received of a severe action having been fought at that city on 
the ghth and 37th of last month. 'I’he contest is stated to have 
luted for eighteen hours, and to have terminated in the enemy’s 
hemg totally repulsed. Our loss is supposed to be very heavy,— 
tfanee officers killed, seven wounded, and throe hundred men hor» de 
comMt. Mr. Sotheby', an assistant to the resident, who was at 
Khonpoor in October last, being the bearer of some communication, 
and m charge of presents from the rajah to the governor-general, is 
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mentioned as being amongst the grounded*. We had at Nti;[(poor 
only two Weak battalions of the Madras army^ and' three troopsMbf 
the 6th Bengal cavalry. Colonel Gahan, with the retnaining liiiee 
troops of the 6th cavalry, and nine companies of the 22d Bengal 
infantry, had arrived as a seasonable reinforcement two daya after 
the action, from the 5th division of the army of the Dekhun. ■ '»♦ 

It was fnrtlier reported that the rajah had asked for a suspension 
of hostilities after his repulse, which was granted him, as we were 
too weak to hope for any thing from another battle ; but as ordere 
had been sent to other disposable divisions to move towards Nag- 
poor before I quitted head-quarters, I trust these will be sufficient 
to settle matters in that quarter. 

This evening I walked round the cantonments, and I think their 
situation has been ill chosen : about 1400 yards to the east of their 
present site a gentle hill rises, forming a glacis around it capable 
in ii few hours of being made very defensible, which would have 
been a preferable situation. Government has been at the expense 
of deepening a tank, and digging two fine wells of forty feet deep, 
the last twenty through a bed of rock. 

1 saw the russollah of horse on parade this evening; they are 
not good, but make a showy appearance at a distance, being 
uniformly clothed in red, with high blue caps ornamented with 
brass. I'heir horses, being their own, are hardly capable of service. 
They are armed with a regulation pistol, spear, and sword, and 
about half the number with matchlocks. A very smart standard, 
with the arms of the company embroidered in gold, was carried by 
one of their officers, and the russollah was headed by a fierce looking 
kettle-drummer, whdse whole execution consisted in thumping the 
parchment with the utmost violence. The officers had -splendid 
horse furniture, and small silver peacocks on their horses’ heads. 


* This gentleman was killed. 
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made tbcoi sling tlieir matchk)ckS( draw their swQrds*,:^! 
ehiarge at speed* which Uiey accompanied with loud yells. Some 
of the men had at least twenty yards of match about their persons, 
siaultur in appeaianoe to a large bull of packthread. The re- 
ceptacles wliich contained their powder and ball arc unwieldy, 
and as they never make use of cartridges for tlieir pieces,, tlicy are a 
long time in loading. I'hey have a sort of fop|>ery with respect to 
their sword-belts, which arc in general very broad, and handsomely 
embroidered : and, though on horseback, they wear them over the 
shoulder. 

To my great surprise, on entering the breakfast room this morn- 
ing I found Lieutenant Siuallpagc, whom I little expected to have, 
seen again. On considering the cause of my pushing forward, he 
had, with a proper zeal and discretion, determined to do the 
same,*and by well-judged forced marches, his detachment of re- 
mounted horses will arrive to-day. It is his intention to join us at 
Simuggur on the morning of the 15th, and move on to Bellary with 
us. By letters received from head-quarters this day we learn the 
Baic, Holkar’s mother, has so committed herself that she will be 
most severely dealt Avith. The vicinity of this place and the 
country between it and Bellary to the Pindarry country would 
always have rendered it necesSary to have had escorts, and thirty 
horsemen were placed at every stage on my route from hence to 
Bellary. 1 leave this to-night at nine. 
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Bellary, 16th December^ 1817> 

ON the evening of the ISth I quitted Lohargong with an 
escort of thirty of the Rhohilla horse. The route, as far as Kp- 
parah, was over an extensive plain, but at the last place I began to 
ascend the hills, and crossed a very abrupt range on a road in. 
many places little better than a pathway. They were covered 
with trees of a very stunted growfli, and thick underwood. The 
next escort I had of the Rajah of Punnah’s horse Avere the best 
.irregulars I had seen. They relieved the Rhohilla horse at Pip- 
parah, and appeared very independent fellows; and where the 
country permitted, kept crossing the front of my palanquin at, a 
gallop, tilting with their long spearsi. They bad their matches- 
lighted during the night, and I conceived for some time t^y were 
hre-llies. This circumstance must have made all night enterprise^. 
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and attempts at surprise before the introduction of the flint lock 
most precarious. This disadvantage is noticed in the Memoirs of 
James II. lately published by l)^i Clairke. 

While walking, I came unexpectedly on seven or eight lar^ 
monkey s,^ about the size of a child four years old : they were very 
mUy and would not allow me to approach them. 

■ I reached Sirnuggur about five o’clock on the evening of 
the 14th, and found the officers, recruits, &c. encamped on the 
banks of a streaiii to the south of the village. The people of the 
country informed us that our troops had entered the town of 
Bellary, and that the head man had fallen info our hands. The 
cavalry they had in that place was stated to liavc fallen back on 
Jubbulpoor. 

In the dusk of the evening, as we were walking out, we observed 
a small detachment of cavalry moving towards us, which proved to 
be a putrole of Major O’Brien’s regiment, consisting of a bavildar, 
or seijeant, and twelve men. They brought a letter from Major 
O’Brien to inform me of his having arrived at Bellary, and that the 
17tli regiment would move in the ncjft morning. Cornet Skepton 
also forwarded a letter to me, stating that he hatl moved twelve miles 
to the north of Bellary, and that he shopld be ready to proceed with 
me at an early hour the next morning. A led horse for me ac- 
companied the patrole. These few men had a most soldier-like 
aippearance, and the bavildar. particularly struck me. They bad 
all buff belts and gloves, which; added to their undress dark blue 
jackets, reminded me of a regiment of French hussars. 

The fort of Sirnuggur, as they are pleased to dignify it with 
the title, consists of four stone houses connected by a wall very 
capable of defence, if not attacked by artillery. 1- did not quit 
Sirnuggur on the morning of the 15th, as I waited for lieutenant 
Smallpage and his detachment. We, however, started about ten, 
uiSNlef;ia most motley escort, consisting of the party of the .8th. 
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cavalry, sixty of the Rajah of Punnah's horse, and about thirty of 
the Rhohillas. These irregulars are very, bad, and appear much 
like the class of Indian soldiei*8 whom Lord Cornwallis said he would 
rather fight than pay. This has however been proved to be a very 
erroneous opinion by the rapid increase of the Pindarries,,and it has 
been found necessary, in a political point of view, to have some 
thousands of them in our service. Indeed it is possible more than 
we have at present will be called for by the sudden change we are 
endeavouring to make throughout India this year, in putting down 
the predatory bands. The state of internal commotion we have secji^;;; 
in this country for tlie last hundred years has formed a class of s(^e^ 
whose manners we cannot hope at oUce to alter, and these mercena* 
ries, at least for the present generation, must not if possible be left 
without employment. It will take time to alter the feeling of these 
persons, but at present it would be hopeless to expect them on a 
>udden to convert their swords into ploughshares. 

• However, by the great work now going on, the destruction of the 
nest of plunderers to the north of the Nerbudduh, and the occupa> 
tion of their territory, a blow will be given to the roaming dispositions 
of thousands. Till time, that grand reformer, aided by the strong 
arm of British influence, shall work a great and decided change 
throughout India, the majority of these freebooters must find bread, 
and by^equally dividing this restless class among the native powers, 
.according to their means, we must, malgrS Lord Cornwallis’s maxhp^ 
thus support them for some years. We have at present 
service, under the Bengal establishment, 7000 of them. One of 
these edrps, under the command ig{ Colonel Skinner,:flr^'lied^1C^ . 
gentleman in our service, consists of 3000 horsemen. 

It is a circumstance worthy of remark, and which at tliih l^e 
time shews how strongly tradition has handed^ dowfl 
the«|i{acedoni|n con(]^u^or, that Cdlond l^ninhr 
gai^fed frpirt thft mljli^y 
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doostan the name of Alexander, or Secunder, as it is here .pro- 
nounced. 

Th§ irregular cavalry throughout this country being mounted on 
their own horses is one of the principal causes which militates so 
much against them ; as should they in action or otherwise lose their 
horses, they lose their bread ; the dread of which must be a great 
drawback on a man’s exertions under fire. Our regular nativi; 
cavalry having no feeling of this deserijition towards their horses, 
arc by no means sparing of their own persons. Colonel Skinner has 
to a certain degree obviated this heeling in his corps, by establishing 
a fund for saving a small monthly sum from the pay of each srildier, 
who comes on this for a part (I believi* only a (lart) of Utc value <jif 
hishorae^ should he be lost. 'I'hese lliiuloostanee horsemen rccati^ 
twenty-two rupees a month, and for this sum inount^Jihemselves, pro- 
vide their own food, and find provendetfor tluur ehsn^cry and ammu- 
nition. Tins would appear a very small sunt in hUnropOf taltlng the 
rupee at 2#, 6 ( 1 . The expense of a horseman complete anntmfi 
would be under thirty-six pounds. The generality ,of theur however 
are little better than Pindarrics, but they are of service as escorts, 
and when in our own prbvinces assist the police. Thostj J saw 
appear to be under no 80rt of discipline, and arc by all accounts 
unprincipled barbarians. I, was informed of a circumstance which 
will place thcm4n a proper light. .. Near J^annah one of tfiesc un- 
conscionalAe ru^ans having a dispute with a man and his wife 
about the payment for some trifle^ seized their daughter, a girl of 
thirteen years edd, threw her across his horse, and fairly carried her 

« commanding at Loliar- 

gODg, he sent after'Bie'liifetachihchl of horse to wdiicli the otfender 
belongedjjf who receiving information of the pursuit Icll the poor 
girl in the plfdn, and was never discovered. In our own provinces 
they cannot commit’thSse excesses, our police being too aciiyc, .aaa 
punishment too ^rtain. 1 have frequently mentioned .tha -dif- 

L 
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i^nee be!t#eeh iladigit^ig j il fifiai etori 

this ' reqiiires sdhife '^xpihaatidn. ' SajapNJOfi^ 
quarters, wa^ itt thes te/ritoiy of the Rajah qf Simj^y ^j^ithfft 
of the Nana of Jaloau^ Ad^i Ghur pertained to us^ 'ttot^he' iCfp^ 
ritoiies of the indepoideut chiefs of Bundelcund are’tk) intertnked} 
it is^mpossible to know one from another.' The partof Bntidelcumd 
not under oUr immediate government is ruled by -near 'forty 
chiefs, and extends from the river Chumbnl north, to Boguloiittd 
oil the south, forming a chain of small states, not unlike ‘those of 
Gennany, between us and the territories of Scindiah. Our posseft; 
sions are so indented with theirs, that it is never kno^vn when oii'the 
verge of the frontier, to whom the country belongs, whhsh is^yi 
ascertained by the villagers paying their rents to their retentive 
sovereigns. i 

These states are all Hindoo, having formed part ofthe Mharstta 
^pire, and ‘ paid tribate to the Peishwah till the tmatyof June 
]kst,’but Siiide that period they look up to ttsias their head. This 
diffieblty of maricing the boundaries between these jarring' cbkfl 
tainS'ofben led to serious qtian'els, until they bound .themselves to 
look upon lis as arbiters in all cases of dispute. Whenever 
fiuehce is' strong enough, it 19 a standing rule in our Indian ipdjcy 
fri insist on this agreem^t, on the principle that even^a^'iienesnl 
power nitist in some measure feel the effects of '(vaT'csrriedi.on -iit 
its vicinity, and on the ground of our anxiety to keep theooatineBt 
oOndia in tranquillity. ^ . ! .)j,i 

To return from this digreseiem: about ten miles ifrom Bdhugid; 
fou'nd Mr>’Skiptdn with rise Temaiader of Uie ffp, aadi jijroorrdtdi 
through a woody country'ov^ aevera^ sniiill ranges of hiUa^itil laijh 
came direcriy above Belfeiry, which is situated in the pSawii^Slbe 
vie#wai' very extensive, nad > the white < tento*dottlaii^ ordr |i«r 
country ‘improved the luMiscape.' We mtmim 
|»rehcnsitMS'riiaC‘riiih 17tii leg^meotthad: noriaunio^4Bii4Mi«N^ 



hNlift«aMillj«WBiber of but, were .1009 eatisfied on>UMt,poiiU» 
Qtt )0iteritig the- canip we found they bed just marched ia» after, A 
journ^ of seventeen miles, and were only beginning to pitch their 
bmits. >08 my arrival J waited on General Hardyman, who rcceiveil 
me.with. the utmost attention. He did not intend to stay for the 
other battalion of his. force, but the animals belonging to the 17tU 
oc^aient. being, fatigued with their long inarch, he meant to halt 
oothe.ldtii (to-day) but to march on the following day. 

.. .A blow ia this quarter would at this moment be very op- 
portune, and it is hoped we sliall reach Jubbulpoor, the capi- 
tal of the provinces of the Rajah of Nugpoor, north of tlic Ner- 
btiddalu in three days from this place. The courage and deter- 
mination of the suubuh and his troo{>s will, 1 have no doubt, like 
that of Acres in the Rivals, ** oo/c out of the palms of their hands," 
ifwe do not move down quick upon them; and delay may make 
them think better of it and dispcrsct By reports from the south' 
ward they are stated to have collected 5(XX) men and 5 guns at 
Jubbulpoor. The force under General Hardyman is nut in all 
1400. men, but being nearly half Europeans, and the rest so fine a 
regimentof cavalry, it is competent to beat five times its number. . 
I kMujot O’Brien of the 8tli cavalry gives me a place in bis tent 
dfU^g the time I remain with this force. This ofliccr has charge of 
what they call in this country the intelligence department, and is 
CQaainced the enemy will not fight us, unless lie receives considera- 
ble reinforcements Avhich he expects from the southward. The 
ibteUigeilce.depiartmeut aud the peculiar manner in which iuforma- 
tibb.kobbiui6d. ia this country in the presence of an enemy, aad 
the flieiidacisupport upon, which it rests, surprised me. 

has; sixty pairs of lurcarrahs, who axe meq of 
vary Ipwi stalion, but. enterprising; they receive only five rii||^ 
mpnootb: nUBhe bi^. towards m hqld out to them for succcj^iKid, 

eptiboiiMU IkakfoMTithfitt andi thetftimily obtmns.infopilf^n^nt* 

l2 



the situation, stf(o|^«r fand » jnovemeata f ^ 

digesting their varidus accounts he moves the corps , accolding ti^ 

the judgment he jforms on the result. . ; * ■ :!*■► - f /uw 

These poor fellows run dreadful risks, hut are well remunecatecli 
ifJihey succeed in carrying letters to any post difficult of access, oir 
are found to bring in good information. On my ex{»easing my 
tears as to the possibility of their being bought over and betrayii^ 
us when their small stipend was considered, I was assured tfaat they- 
are to be trusted with the most unlimited confidence ; so entirely 
indeed, that the general has not placed any picquets at night 
'distant from the camp, being contented with a chain of sentri^ a 
lew hundred paces around, as the first we should hear of the enemy 
must be from these hard working fellows, who lie in the jungles 
and on the roads, and never fail to discover any hostile movement. 

They always travel in pairs, and are put to most extraordinary 
shifts to secure themselves and the despatches. It is much ap^ 
prehended that several from this force have been seized and put to 
death by the enemy. The fort in the centre of this town still remains 
in the hands of the enemy, but no act of hostility has taken place'; 
on the contrary, we have been up to the gate, talked ’With thelt 
sentries, and have a guard of sepoys within 100 yards ofit.t T^y 
appear to me to carry on war in a very singular way in this- cOuil^ 
try, and the situation of afiairs here is singular. We^ai^ ab wai- 
with the Rajah of Nagpoor, and are aware of an actibn hnvib^ 
taken place between his troops and a detachment Of oUf awny, yCt 
a colunin moving down towards his capital enters a tonirn beieogio^ 
to him, where a garrison of 200 men are posted in a fort ;■ by 
tacit agreement no" act of ' hostility takei^ piece, 
upon ns, though they will not pernlit-us to entor.n‘^heimjtffi%^ili% 
ffick On its walls, -and yet vfe have n ^i*dt>f^thirty«oiod*iil(iii(^l^ 
nd manner ‘atinoyedi close to their gsitet'* 
incoMbtent on bbth sides, ;but< 



<ii{iAta)*r%Dd'lf the hitermedijtte trdepi>‘bek«gi»g to hw highn^ 
ane aai tiyil as these, and do not oppose our advance, I daaol aee 
why we should quarwJ with them. The troops in the fort ofered 
m^the course of last night by an emissary, sent to Major O'Brien, 
to evacuate it if we would pay them ttieir arrears. The 8th infantry 
not being up, the general intending to move on, the fort itseit being 
of'Do importance and not in our power to garrison, and the 17th 
regiment being weak, as its flank companies are detached with tlu; 
centre division of the army, their oft’er was disregarded. 

We have as prisoners three of the principal men of the town, 
one of whom we intend to leave here, taking on with us part ot his 
tomily as hostages. Major O’Brien and mysclt went in the evening 
of yesterday through the town and vicinity. In the principal baisar 
stands a most immense brickdust-coloured flag, the Mharatta 
colour ; and, as I am told, used throughout the empire. Coi\fldence 
has been restored ; the inhabitants of the town are returning from 
the jungles, and we have been enabled to procure some flour and 
grain. We must take with us all we can get in case of being 
obliged to proceed the whole way to Nagpoor, for the country to 
the sottUirof the river is nearly a desert. We inspected the gate of 
the bl3 Gond fort, which is little better than a strong house; two 
of its sides ifldeed are covered by a large tank, but one of its angles 
is a heap- of ruins, and forms at this moment a practicable breach. 
Close to the gate, and to all appearance neglected, stands a bullock 
cart loaded, with European furniture, I suppose for some house at 
Nogpoori It was probably seized on its way down, and those in 
it driven away. Some of the smart caoe-backed chairs 
am damaged* but eventually the rest of the articles may reach their 
deitiaation. ii The ruies what was once the principal part of BdU 
iarx eatmid' on ^ sides, ;eiMl there are some fine Hindoo temple 
ittdta Da^bofiriiood. This is the first town of the ancient Hindoo 
-piDvinoao£v<Bondwannab, ior the country of the Gonds, which con- 
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Miitekthe, 

Nagpoor. 

Ragojee Bhodnslah, the Mharatta general, and telirtftM'*te(^the 
Rajah of Satatah, c6n4tiered this province about thi^ middle* bfthef* 
last dfehtilry, imprisoned the Gond rajah, founded' Nagjibor,' ahid' 
established the present dynasty on the throne. Bellai‘y,1h 
With the other towns in its vicinity, has suffered sb much frbth the 
Pindarries, that I am siHprised it has not been totall^' desertfedl ‘ I 
have often reflected how it was possible for a' state of society to 
continue in so wretched a situation as it has struggled with in these 
countries for the last fourteen years. The industrious ryot, or hus- 
bandman, had always before his eyes the possibility, and faT lVobi 
improbability, of being tortured to point out his little 'Saving, of 
having his hut burnt, and the females of his family iibuSed or car- 
ried off. 

I am only astonished at the perseverance of these industrious 
cultivators, who, when sowing the land, must be aWare that it is 
at least problematical who shall enjoy the profit hftet the crop is 
reaped. > . . 

How fortunate it has been for this country that cifCtunStanedS’ 
have brought a foreign and generous nation from anOthdr' quarter ' 
of the globe, and raised it to so high a station and such politlbaf 
strength, that it should be able to destroy this host of banditti. When' 
the native courts might have looked in vam’amongirti^liennebtea' 
for the power or combination to accomplish this* most' desitabhj' 
object.- ■' "■ , i 

During the whole of yesterday and to-day pahpg-Of'lift^iairikM^* 
have arrived fifom Jubbulpttbf and its iicinity WRfrH^VteifeiritelB^ 
gedee: There is a corrobbdation Of what htd' * 
head-quarters previous to'by'dep^Urc,'that thfelWj1thlA#‘lN^^ 
befoiri Ihe late’ action had deceived a* 
lajah of Satamhi’the 




n 

of goieral-in-chief of his armies. ., . , -i-V! 

J^vesj^D^; a pprson with a. 4res8 oi honour is the modO)th6 
sojfcneigiiSjpf India take to shew their approbation, , and on 
oeiving any, new title or post a kliplaut always accompanies it. 
When X. was pjeaeuted to the I^ng ot Delhi in 181o, his .uuyesty 
gave ine> one of these dresses, but of most miserable materials, The 
ceremony is to put it on over the European dres^, with a turban 
tipd round the cocked hat, which has a most extraordinary effect. 
The whole dress is made of muslin worked in gold or silver. The 
king, with his own hands, tied on the false jewels to ornament my 
turban. 

But when the house of Tiivour was at its height of power these 
kbelauts were often of great value. It is a very particular Ivonour 
throughout the East to receive a dress from the king’s wardrobe, or 
one be has worn himself. We see the same custom in use at Con- 
stantinople; the grand seignior sending dresses of sable as marks of 
his favour. ; There appears to Imve been no decided rule for such 
gifts; and we find that Shah jehan on the completion of his new 
palace jit,XI^hi, and on taking possession of it, presented all his 
court with khelauts. They are even sent on tlio death of a ipkitipn, 
aa a testimony of condolence. ’In this case they are always dyed 
or, green: but there are other tokens of mourning in Uin* 
dooBtan .besides a change of colour in the dress, such as dirty 
clothes, 4i8prdered turbans, and neglecl^ beards. Our govero- 
ment, I have been told, present on certain festivals green khelauts 
to, the moUnhSf lOr.pnests in the Mabpraetan cities. We also i^nd 
tfaAlt wMaqi^im present the rannies, or Hindoo 

feinale,ao»e^eigQfi, with dresses of honour, and tliat they preferred 
,tp 8V|ch M were proper for tlieir sex. 

.. ,^e apecamts inform us that the Arabs in the service of the rajah 
W «9ll^,try, and the hircarndw. 

state that troops are moving from Jubhulpoor to Uds (daee; and if 
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we required any cpn6rmation of the r^ah'» heitility* a letter We h^ye 
intercepted from the Soubah of Jubbulpoor,Rainjee Thatia, ta.the 
chief here, who is in our hands, would put at rest every doubt upon 
the subject. It commands him in general terms to oppose the 
Inglaiz behauders*, and mentions that orders have arrived fropi 
Nagpoor to that effect; he is also required to entertain all the Pin- 
darries he finds fit for the service, and acknowledges the arrival of 
fifty. What a pernicious example does this afford of the conduct 
of the native courts ; not looking beyond the present moment, they 
thus take into their pay these lawless wretches, who on being again • 
discharged will plunder their whole country ! A letter was received 
late last night from a reporter belonging to our government at Jub- 
bulpoor, who has in consequence of his connexion with us been 
confined and ill treated, but by some means succeeded in writing 
to us. He states that the force collected there does not exceed 
4000 men, horse and foot, and eight guns ; and that the soubah 
being a man of no great spirit we should meet with but little resist- 
ance if we pushed on. When the troops at that place heard of our 
arrival they assembled in great confusion round the Thatia. 

Three hupdred horse left Jubbulpoor yesterday for this place, 
and they continue to take into their pay all the matchlock men 
who offer. We liave been very anxious to receive some intelli- 
gence of Major Richards ; and in the course of to-day an hircar- 
rah has arrived, who left Colonel M'Morrin on the 10th instant. 
He is one of four who had two letters between them for General 
Hardyman, but they had been seized by the enemy. This hii^ 
carrah had, however, escaped; and in failure of the letter was 
desired to say that Major Richards had joined Colonel M'Mioir- 
rin, and that in consequence of hordes of horse surrounding 
they were marching for Hosseinabad. They have a large convoy of 

* Behauder, a title used in India, meaning gallant, bnve; npble^— •gcunnlhr jq7iliie^.fike 
our word esqidre, to the name of a person of reiq>ectalnlity. 



clbtiiin^ and stores of al! kitids with tftidfti for Colortel Addiits*i 
^sicfh. 'Withi|i a few hours'after the arrival of this hiinarratr, 
another of the three who started with him got to our camp ; he 
also had been taken, and only saved his life in consequence of being 
a Bramin. 

While we halted this day (the l6th), Major O’Brien and myself 
rode out to the front, and by accident fell in with two natives, who he 
thought looked suspicious. On searching them, wc detected a letter 
rolled up in the corner of one of their sashes. Wc returned to camp 
with our prize, but found some difficulty in translating its contents, 
as it was in the Mharatta language If has, however, proved to bq of 
some conse(juence : — thc'Thatia has promised to assist the garrison 
of this place with two pieces of cannon, .50() lu)rsc, and 1000 match- 
lock men. They arc to arrive to-night, and the chief here is desired* 
not to be afraid. This intelligence of course has had due attention 
paid to it. Some patroles have been ordered out, and the 17th 
regiment directed to sleep with their accoutrements on ; the quarter- 
guard and inlying picquet to be doubled j though it is not thought 
likely that the enemy will approach in the night. Orders have been 
delivered out for marching at daybreak, and the hircarrahs affirm 
that we are to be annoyed on the road. 

Camp near Pannuffgur, 18tli Dcccnilwr, 1817. 

The night of the iCth passed without alarm, and we reached the 
vicinity of Sehonra yesterday in very good time, though the distance 
was twenty-two miles, the enemy not having shewn himself upon the 
road. We heard indeed of 50 horsemen and 200 matchlock men 
to the left in the jungle, but no one saw them. All the towns and 
villages were deserted, but wc made prisoner the chief man of one 
of them. He had barricaded his house, but wc entered by escalade 
off fhe back of a camel. There was much jungle on both sides of the 
road, and we passed through some places where 100 light infantry 
have stbpited us for hours. Wc observed some very splendid * 



bownies, or \rells, with flights of steps down to the .water^ and 
generally ornamented on the level of the ground with temples. ,lt 
is a maxim with the superstitious Hindoos, that be whom heaven 
blesses with a son, who digs a tank or bownie, and plants a grove 
of fruit trees, has done his duty, in this world, and has an indis* 
putable right to eternal happiness hereafter. This is all in favour 
of the rich, and particularly hard upon the poor, as their want of 
means diminishes the chance of their salvation. 

Our camp yesterday was by the side of a very splendid tank, and 
we passed several others of considerable circumference. We hear the 
enemy is drawn out in front of the town of Jubbulpoor with the de- 
termination of fighting us. The general niarched this morning (the 
18 th) at daylight, and passed near the fort at Sehonra, but out of 
reach of fire. Our road crossed the river Herne in this day’s route 
over a bridge made for our battering guns, which accompanied 
Colonel Adams’s force. An active enemy would have destroyed it. 
On the march two hircarrahs met us from the soubah with a letter, 
of which the following is almost the literal translation. 

“ ’I’e my friends the English gentlemen,” after expressing a 
desire for an interview, &c. “ Be it known to you that some dif- 
ference having existed between my master and the English resident, 
Mr. Jenkins, which is now, by the blessing of God, settled, and the 
original friendship restored; and orders having been received by 
me notifying the same, I have therefore desired the agents of your 
government to go and procure whatever they reejuire. On your 
arrival at Bellary you acted harshly. You have nothing to’fear 
from me. I have sent a vaqueel (or agent) to you to explain every 
thing, and always write your answer in the way of friendship. Your 
approach I have notified to my master. ■ A letter will arrive in a 
few days from the buria sahib* (Mr. Jenkins), which I will forward 

* Literally “ great gentleman,” a term made use of by the nadves to those of superior ' 
rank, or holding high official situadons. 





to you : tSlI thfen commit ndt’ «ny act of hostiKty. The peopilc^yoli 
Have sei^d at Bellary are of no conserjUonce, but simply servants 
earning their bread, placed there for form's sake." 

The vaqueel, however, who was to explain every thing, took 
fright some distance off, and it was at first settled that no answer 
should be returned, as it was impossible we could refrain from 
hostilities if the force collected at Jubbulpoor did not disperse, our 
orders being positive to march lo Nagpoor, and our route lying 
through that town. The intercepted letters would alone have been 
sufficient for us to have acted upon, but os we knew of actual 
hostilities having taken place, there was no (juestion about believing 
our enemy with respect to “ friendship being restored." It was 
' ultimately determine<l that a letter sliould be sent without compli- 
ments, stating that we should arrive at.lubbuIpoor the next morning, 
and if the soubah was as amicably inclined as he wished us to 
believe, he would come out in person lo meet the general. 

The road was extremely bad to-day, and tlie guns and rear-guard 
joined us very late. I'lie hinarrahs, wlio left JubbuI])oor at twelve 
o’clock, state that the force there consists of 500 horse, 1000 match- 
lock men, and 4 guhs ; and that they arc drawn nj) across the road in 
front of the town, being fully bent on disputing our passage, Tliis 
place is'only sixteen miles from Jubbulpoor. 

Eloven oVlock at night. 

More hircarrahs have arrived, and all are in the same story, that 
the enemy intend to fight ; but unless they arc more numerous 
than we arc led to suppose by the last accounts, it is thought they 
will not oppose us. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


March from Pannuggur— Sculptured bull--Fine country— Hindoo temples— 

the enemy — Communication of an absurd nature from them — Answer only verbd— 
Enemy's position beautiful— Gasconade — Our force halt op|)osite the enemy’s centre 
—Disposition— Attack the enemy— Cannonade — Charge of cavalry — Lieutdiaint 
Pope’s gallantry — Enemy’s artillerymen behave well — Thor guns takeu — Rockets 
—Seventeenth , regiment stonn the height — Defeat the enemy’s infantry — No opera- 
tions agtunst the town — Message to the enemy — Threats — Submission — Enemy’s 
guns — Careless with powder — Enemy’s loss— Enemy evacuate Jtibbulpoor — Prices 
— Standards captured — Wrought iron balls— Jubbulpoor— Fort— Cantonments be^ 
longing to Major Richards — ^Marcli from Jubbulpoor — Pass of Gurrah — Inhabitants 
— History of this district — Conquered by the Maliometans — Joar — Distress of the 
natives — Reflections — Enemy’s defeated cavalry — River Nerbuddoli a sacred stream 
— Geographical division of India — Hindoostan and tlie Dekhun— Accident which 
occurs to the author — Mart^h from Tulwarrali — Arrive at Pipporee — Brinjarries — 
Manners and customs — ^Dlioriah — ^Enciny at Sirnuggur — Dhoomah — Bad ghaut — 
Accounts received of a second action at Nagj)oor— Rajah our prisoner — Arabs and 
Phitans still in arms against us — Lucknadown — Letter from the resident at Nagpooi 
—Orders to Italt till further orders — Two squadrons given as an escort for the 
author to Nagpoor — Move to Chipparah — Iiiquirics for the soubidar lielonging to 
Captain Hicks— Retaliation of the rccnirts — Mode of concealing grain by the natives 
— ]\Ieans of discovery— Halt — ^Nurella— The long-lost soubidar — ^Account of his 
escape— Doolies — Mohargong — Despatch from IMr. Jenkins— Puzdar— Forest and 
jungle — Tigers — The hircarrah’s dreiid of these animals— Dungertaul—Fprest — 
Tigers in great numbers — Tank — Ramtcck — Sacred spot — Jungle — Party of the 
enemy’s cavalry cut to pieces — Accounts from Nagpoor — Arabs come to an agreement 
—Accounts of tho defeat of Holkar — The Mharatta confederacy — Proclamation — 
Arrival of a troop of cavalry from Nag|xx>r — Accounts state the Peishwah is still in the 
field — Ramtcck — Seclusion of Women — Prejudices giving way — March to the banks 
of the Kunnain livcr — Difficulties of passing through the country — Change of climate 
—Hawks — Grand falconer. 

Camp, Tulwarrali Ghaut, on the banks of the Nerbuddah» 
20th December, 1817. 

YESTERlDAY the fatigue of all was so great that I, aihbhg 
the rest, was too tired to write a line. At daylight we began ‘tio 
move, skirting the town of Pannuggur on our right, and tme cf the 
magnificent tanks, so common in this part of the country, on ohr 



left. Pannuggur appears to be a town of considerable antiquity, 
and we passed a very curious sculpUu:ed bull placed on a very high 
stone altar. The huts of the inhabitants are of a particular con- 
struction, the side walls insisting only of mats plastered with 
mud. The whole country, for the last three days' marches, was a 
perfect garden richfy cultivated. A groat number of spires of Hindoo 
temples raised their pinnacles in the centre of the town, but wc had 
no time to visit them, as every .report confirmed the intelligence of 
the determined face the soubah and his troops were about to show. 
Six miles short oi' Jubbulpoor wc met a single horseman, a very 
fine looking old man Avilh a long white beard, bearing a letter for 
the English general, which stated that the soubah did not wish 
any’ act of hostility to ensue between us, and informed us that 
his troops were on the road, and that* he was fearful if we ap- 
proached any nearer' some quarrel might take place among the 
soldiers. 

This silly communication only deserved the answer given, which 
was verbal to this cflecl, “ remove the troojis, and let tlie soubah 
tjieet the general.” i thought the old messenger looked very uneasy 
at this laconic reply. 

Wc continued to move on, and crossed a stream With very bad 
banks, wliich obliged us to halt to allow the guns to join us. 

I rode forward to reeonnoiire, and the country being flat, I w as 
with difficulty able to get a good view of the enemy, but on turning 
the corner of a wood they at once broke upon me in their position. 

With my telescope I counted every man who showeil himself 
over the strong rocky hill on which their right rested. This was 
covered with the most picturesque groups of armed men ; some 
with matchlocks, others with spears, some resting on their shields : 
many standards were waving in the wind, and the pleasing variety 
of the cobure of their turbans, coats, sashes, &c. made their position, 
:jKith. the strong marked rocky back ‘ground, a pcrfcct*pictare. 
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With a design 1 suppose of frightening us and by way of a 
foolish gasconade, they continually fired their matchlocks iq de> 
fiance. On the left of this theatrical group, in the open ground, 
werd posted four pieces of brass cannon glistening in the sun, 
strongly supported with masses of infantry ; and upon the left of 
these appeared from 800 to- 1000 horse drawn up in the front of 
their tents with their kettledrums beating. At times a single 
horseman dashed out, and, advancing towards us at speed, turned 
his horse short round within a few hundred yards, and retired tilting 
at the tufts of grass, and brandishing his long spear apparedtly to 
dare us to the fight. Their whole force must have exceeded 3000 
men. The bugle from the rear sounded the advance, the guns having 
passed the difficulty, and the column, marching between two shiall 
villages, halted opposite the enemy to make our disposition for aftack. 

Two scpiadrons of cavalry under Major O’Brien were sent round 
their left to eut off their retreat to the Nerbuddah ; our four guns 
were placed in the centre, masked by the cavalry of the advance 
under Cornet Kennedy of the Cth native cavalry, who had hand- 
somely expressed his wish to do duty, during the service, with Major 
O’Brien’s regiment. These afterwards became a reserve which 
covered the right flank of the infantry. Three companies of the 
17 th reg'unent were posted on each side of the guns, two com- 
panies in reserve in rear of them, and a squadron of cavalry, under 
Lieutenant Pope, was placed as a reserve in rear of the left. The 
baggage was concentrated in charge of the rear-guard, a mile in 
the rear, near a tank. 

As soon as all was arranged, the whole advanced slowly towards 
the enemy, as the bullocks which draw the cannon in India are 
very miserable substitutes for horses, and the guns are generally 
left behind after the first fire. About eleven o’clock, having arrived ^ 
opposite the enemy’s centre, our cavalry was withdrawn from 
before the artillery, and the* answer to the general question jf 




HEFERENCES TO THE ENGAGEMENT OF JUBBULPOQR. 

The BrlMh troops are coloured red-^the enenii/*s yellow, 

A. Brigadier-General Hardyman's disposition ; four ^ns in tlie centre, three corps of the 
17tli on each flank, with two corps and 200 of die 8th cavalry in reserve. 

R. The position of the enemy; their right on a strong stony knoll; their cavalry with the 
left on a tank, and their centre garnished with four guns. 

Two squadrons under Major O’Brian moving on the flank and rear of the enemy. 

D. The baggage and rear guard assembled at a tank. 

Fj. Lieutenant Pope’s squadron charging the guns in flank, exposed to the fire from the 
infantry on the hill. 

F. Left wing of the 17th, storming the hill. 

G. Right wing of the 17th, covering the captured guns. 

H. Cornet Kennedy, Cth Native cavalry, after supporting Lieutenant Pope, threatens the 

rear of the enemy’s infantry. 

I. The enemy’s broken cavalry. 

K. The Fort. 

L. The Tope Konnah, wliere considei*able progress had been made for the increase of 

their park. 

M* The cantonments lately occupied by Major Richards. 

N. Our camp after the action. 

(). The retreat of the enemy’s defeated infantry. 

P. Villages, the names not known. 

R. Broken ground and small ravines. 









all was ready, being answered in the affinnative by Lieutenant 
D'Oyley, our right gun opened at eight hundred yards with Shrap* 
nell shells. Had the enemy reserved their fire for our word of 
command we could hardly have fired more together; both shots 
must have been in the air at the same moment ^ and for about ten 
minutes the fire was pretty sharp on both sides, but as we were 
moving up towards them their shot flew over our heads. I offered 
my services, which tlie general was so kind as to accept. In a few. 
minutes the enemy began to waver on their left, and the. general 
ordered Lieutenant Pope's scpiadron to advance towards their right 
and centre. This officer at a hand-gallop passed under the fire of 
the enemy’s infantry on the hill, and with a most brilliant charge 
took their guns. 

The sirdar of artillery and his men behaved nobly; the former 
wounded Lieutenant Pope in the body with a spear, but was shot 
dead by the havildar whom I formerly mentioned as commanding 
the patrolc the day before J joined the camj). 'Pill he fell they fought 
bravely, and were pistolled at their guns; but their cavalry fled. 
Cornet Kennedy was now ordered to charge their infmitry, which had 
come down into the plain ; but they regained the height, and fired 
heavily upon him, and threw many njckcts amongst us: I had 

V 

never seen them before, and even asked what they were. The 
general then brought up the left wing of the 17th to the foot of the 
hill, which, with all their hearts and every possible exertion, they 
ascended under a heavy but ill-directed fire, and gained the sum- 
mit; shot, bayoneted, or put to flight the defenders, and seized 
their standards. Cornet Kennedy, who had passed round to the 
other side of the hill, cut flown all who attempted to retire in his 
direction; many, however, escaped along the ridge. At the foot 
of the hill near the town ‘it was with the greatest difficulty 1 could 
save our reporter who had written to us when at Bellary. He had 
escaped fsom his confinement, and rather rashly entered into the 



demilS;- 1 could hardly persuade tlie troopers to bdieve him a 
friend, and indeed if he had not mentioned to me the name of our 
political agent in Bundelcund, he vould have been killed in an 
instant, as the sabres were lifted to destroy him. The regiment 
formed near the captured guns, and the general being desirous to 
act up to his orders in moving on to Nagpoor as soon as possilde, 
would not lose time or men in attacking the town. We proceeded, 
.therefore, to the right of the road, and encamped about a mile from 
it, as soon as all opposition outside was ascertained to be over. All 
who approached were fired upon from the houses, but the general 
sent in to say he would open his guns upon the town if all the 
armed men were not out of it by ten o’clock at night. This threat 
brought out many of the town’s people and bankers, the latter of 
whom are usually in India looked upon as neutral, from the use they 
are to both parties. They entreated the general not to carry his 
threat into execution, and promised not only the evacuation of the 
place by the troops, but a surrender of seven more guns in the fort, 
and the general gave his word they should be well treated on thc^ 
conditions. The guns wc took in the field are cast brass with iron 
cylinders, two of them three, and two six pounders, but they are so 
thick that, till I looked at the bore, I thought they were six and nine. 
Six tumbrils with their bullocks fell into our hands, with much am- 
munition, and great store of balls, grape, and chain shot. They ap- 
pear to be very careless with their powder, as large quantities of it 
lay loose near the guns. The enemy’s loss in men must have been 
considerable, as in so limited a space, excepting at Talavera, I riever 
saw so many dead bodies ; and in a small Hindoo temple on the/ 
summit of the hill, not thirty feet square, lay forty-two of the dfeadi' 
heaped on each other. The cotton clothing ofjnany ^aS ^t on ftrfe 
by our wadding, and smothering in their quilted jackets, btdht; tW* 
it reached their powdor flasks, and these es;plodlng, dlSfiguMd^the 
bodies horribly. IVo of tlieir wounded- sirdnn 



to^, but the Bapo, the military man who commanded in the action 
(the soubah being a civilian), fled from it, though wounded in the 
arm, by what they called a grape shot, but doubtless a ball from 
one of the Shrapnell shells. Our threat had so good an effect that 
our hircarrahs reported in the evening it was not only possible but 
safe to go into the town, and Major O'Brien, accompanied by 
Lieutenant Smallpagc, went through it on an elephant at ten 
at night, though 1 thought it rather a rash undertaking. We 
have heard that the soubah was anxious to meet the general, but 
the sirdars dissuaded him. 'I’he soldiers of the two regiments 
took many prizes of arms, nioncy, horses, cattle, kc. and have 
had regular auctions in their lines, which havcj occasioned much 
amusement. Some of the arms token were very handsome, and 
two English blunderbusses were found upon the field. Seven 
standards in all, of green and red, and white and orange silk, 
have fallen irfto our possession ; several of which have, hands em- 
broidered on their centre, and in one of them a dagger with seven 
balls; they are ornamented with silver tassels, but arc far from 
being superb. 1 have asked the officers of the 17th to give me 
three, which. 1 intend to toke on with me as far as 1 can, and if 
possible, to England, though they will be very cumbersome. The 
carriages of the guns and tumbrils have hands painted on them in 
red, and the only explanation I could get of this emblem, used here 
as well as on the colours, is that it is meant for poujah (worship). 
Several of our wounded are hit by lead slugs, others by wrought 
iron balls ; two officers of the 17th regiment, and a native officer of 
the 8th cavalry, are among the number, besides Jacutenant Po])e, 
whose wound is feared to be dangerous, and causes great regret, as 
alUn the field witnessed bis gallantry. The general’s .syce, or groom, 
tStts killed by bis side, but our loss otherwise has been trifling. 

This morning (the 20th) before we marched 1 went through the 
t<||inir#iifl t|tink it one of the best I have seen. 1 am not surprised at 
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this, as its wealth ought to belgreat^ froflirlihe lachnaas.'offdieiCQUiitry 
from Bellary to Jubbulpoor... I trust the forfeiture of soi^a pibt. 
vince will be part of the punishmeut of this faithless rajah;* The fort; 
surrounded by>houses, is miserable, but might hdd out for some 
time against an enemy without artillery. We found some swiveb 
and a horse load of rockets, which we tbrought out with us. In the 
hpe kkonmh, or artillery ground, was an iron four-pounder mounted 
and loaded. Very considerable progress had been made in forming 
new wheels, gun-carriages, &c. We then proceeded to the canton- 
ments lately occupied by Major Richards, if they deserved that name, 
for I never before witnessed such miserable habitations for Euro- 
peans ; they were very slight, consisting of the frame of a house 
covered with mats and whitewashed : some parts had been bunit. 
The general before we left Jubbulpoor ordered all the enemy's guns 
to be burst except those taken in action, which we carried with us. 
I was employed all this morning by his order takiiig the ground 
in the neighbourhood, as he wished to send a sketch of the action 
to head-quarters. Before we quitted the ground, we passed the two' 
hircarrahs of the enemy we had taken at Bellary guarded, and the 
general with much kindness liberated them. I was much am us ed 
by the mode in which they expressed their thanks, pulling up tte 
grass which grew by our feet, and filling their mouths with it. We 
marched at twelve o’clock, and about two miles southwest of Jub- 
bulpoor traversed the strongest and most difficult country I ever 
saw. The town of Gurrah, once the capital of this proviucer’is 
built in a most singular pass, and extends through and along the 
face of a mountainous lidge about two miles. Had they <^pose4 
us here, and not in the plain, it is possible our further operation».4o 
the soutliward might have been suspended. Tim rocky hmglrtMh 
the back of the town were covered with the inhabitants, the town 
itself being nearly deserted. The fine country fitom Bellaryi wn^leBiD 
from Dow, once formed a little independent Hmdob ^pnnclipality. 
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ofiwhich this* to#n was the capital; It fell under the power of the 
.l^osnelaiis, in the reign of Akbar, not without a severe contest, t!i« 
troops of the emperor being opposed by the reigning queen Durgetti, 
at the head of her army. The war was concluded by the fall of the 
strongest fort, and the annihilation of the whole of the garrison, after 
they had performed the horrid and despairing rites of the joar by the 
destruction of their wives and children. Tl»e plunder was immense, 
and 1000 elephauts arc stated to have been taken. As we passed 
through the town it was painful to see many women and girls by 
the side of the road, as if too unhappy to exert themselves, or 
dreading the worst that migiit happen to them, bewailing iheir 
fathers, brothers, and sons killed the day before ; wnttched victims 
taken from their homes to' support a cause in which none of them 
MNcrc interested. Patriotism does not exist among the natives of 
India, and they could not be bound by feelings of gratitude to their 
prince, who has allowed them, without any exertion on his part, 
to be plundered by the Pindurries for fourteen years past. The 
people throughout India, being brought tip under a despotism, 
are as confined in all their sentiments of liberty as in their 
other ideas, and consider themselves us belonging to the sovereign 
whose officers are placed over them. Thus having no incitement 
of a virtuous or generous nature’ to lake uj) arms, their only motive 
is that wliich predominates in all despotisms, fear; and through 
dread of punishment when called u|Km, they blindly range them- 
selves under the standard of the sovereign, though without any 
motive in the quarrel. In the present instance, indeed, it is im- 
passible they could feel anxious to support a government wliich has 
■not acted as the guardian of Uieir pteace and homes ; and in all pro- 
bability^ they would be thankful to come under our rule and pro- 
ttectioD;. Bat though fear is the predominant feeling, we have lioth 
witiiened and’fblt. that they are occasionally actuated by principies 
qliftiIpbtyiqDdliuUtaryi . 

N 2 
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I rode forward to this place, and found that forty of 
cavalry had left the other side of the river this . iWiith . 

a childish feeling of ambition, I made every exertion to cross the 
river Nerbuddah, which runs between steep banks close to. > the 
town, in order to be the first to enter the Dekhun, in which 1 suo* 
ceeded. This river is now about three feet deep, and the stream one 
hundred yards across, with a fine pebbly bottom ; but in the rains 
it must be as large as the Thames at Richmond. It is one of the 
first order of rivers and a sacred stream, all rivers not being equally 
so esteemed throughout India, in which there are I believe only 
twenty-eight thus venerated. On crossing, it used to be customary 
in the Mahometan armies to give a largess to the troops anti 
followers. The geographical division of India is not generally 
known in England. Hindoostan dues not properly include Bengal 
nor the country south of the Nerbuddah, the latter of which is 
called the Dekhun as far as the river Krishna, and was a much 
later conquest of the Mahometans than their more northern pos- 
sessions. The troops cross the river to-morrow, and we continue 
our march towards Nagpoor. , < 

Cheeparah, 26th Dwember, 1817. ‘ • 
1 have been prevented writing regularly by a severe accident 
which befel me on the evening of the 20th, and it is now with 
difficulty I can hold my pen. It was determined to destroy the 
guns taken from the enemy, as carrying them on increased our dif- 
ficulties, and at the hour appointed I went to see the order exG> 
cuted, when an unlucky spark set fire to a considerable quantity 
of powder near the spot where I was standing, which, exploding, 
burnt me severely in the legs, hands, and face. The whole my 
clothes were either burnt, or torn t>if me by the artillerymlha^ and 
my hair and feather were much singed. " On the 21st we marched 
to Pipparec, having passed the river without difficulty. lilMve'beeA 
obliged ever since the accident to be <nkiyied ia^my 
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beiog^^ble to ride. We had an alarm this day (the 21$t) Uml the 
enemy had attacked our rear, bat it proved to be nothing but a few 
boraemm who had talked to.our brinjanrics. These are a class of 
itinerant merchants who travel over India with many thousand oxen 
laden with grain. It is by these people that the Indian armies in 
thb field are fed, and they are never injured by either anny. The 
grain is taken from them, but invariably paid for. The head of the 
brinjarries has peculiar privileges at the courts of the native princes. 
They encamp for safety every evening in a regular s({uare formed 
of the bags of grain, of which they construct a breast-work. They 
and their families are in the centre, and the oxen arc made fast 
outside. Guards with matchlocks and spears arc placed at the 
comers, and their dogs do duty as advanced posts. I have seen 
them with droves of 50,(XX) bullocks. They do not move above 
two miles an hour, us the cattle arc allowed to graze as they pro- 
ceed on the march. On the 22d, by the mistake of our guides, 

« * 

our advanced guard went one way, and the column anotlicr ; and 
it was very late in the evening bel’orc the error could be rectified. 
The next day wo marched to Dhooriah, and heard of a force of the 
enemy about twelve miles to our right at Sirniiggur, but being out 
of our way, our orders would not admit of our apj)rouching them. 
The country was extremely sleril, and covered with dwarf trees 
and small bushes, and the road lay over several ridges of small 
abrupt hills with some bad passes for the guns. Gn the 24th we 
marched to Dhoomah by a very long and bad road. y\bont three 
ilules.before we arrived at our ground, wc ascended the worst ghaut 
we had seen, and the artillery were only got over it by manual 
labour. When we reached the village it rained, and we had hardly 
got under cover in a house before one of our videttes re[)orted tlie 
advance of a body of infantry, ;vhich on nearer approach proved 
niporty of thirty faien. On inquiring who tliey were, and 
VRheatttiijthey came* we learned that they were fugitives from an 



actioo which bad been fought at Nagpoor xm the Idth^ betiwei^ 
General Doveton and > the rajah’s troops^ and that our forces' hhd 
captured all their guns and elephants, and made the rajah bhtiself 
prisoner. The Arabs and Pithans were stated to have taken post 
in the palace, where they continued to defend themsfelveft; We, of 
course, continued to advance, until stopped by a letter from fhe 
resident, which we received on the . morning of the 25th,' on 
arriving at our ground at Lucknadown. It was brought by tivo 
hircarrahs, and was from Mr. Jenkins himself, announcing that the 
rajah had come into our terms, and directing the general to halt until 
further orders. As it was my duty to proceed on as fast as possible, 
and I had in my possession a written authority to demand escorts. 
General Hardyman ordered two squadrons under Major O’Brien 
to move on towards Nagpoor till we should fall in with another 
escort from thence, or, if not, to continue with me to that capital. 
I have written to Mr. Jenkins to send an escort to meet nie, Avith 
bearers for my palanquins, and to lay others on the road to Bombay 
or Hyderabad, as he may think fit. According to these orders arid 
arrangements the general’s force halted this day (the 26th),- and 
Major O’Brien with the two squadrons. Captain Hicks with Ms 
recruits, and the officers whose regiments are to the southward, arid 
myself, moved hither this morning, to the south of the river Payefi 
Gunga. This is the place where the first detachment ofCaptaiA 
Hicks’s recruits were dispersed and ill treated. We have made 
inquiries about the soubidar who was taken prisoner, . but have 
gained little information respecting him. He ^va8 l^t heard df*at 
a fort off the road called Soune. Sewne of the lecruits, acting front 
a very natural spirit of retaliation, went sauntering thrbugb^^ttfe 
town, where they had been previously abused*; and the feittttrekMtf 
some, of tlieir former persecutors having Ififta strong inipreMltf^'tMi 
their memory^ they first seized add sedUtred ihdht, aod 'thetf IsdtMife-illl 
together 'Witb batUbdos' and^-lhtasheff ^heui ' to 



pfAheir tUuf.tal(ing;:tha Ipwinto their onm toads 
mttil.jd'ter; ttoptoir ^rafr over. 1 aui toppy to say that the iorgeen 
has this day pronouitced Lieutenant Pope to be out of danger., 
u Wc have procured some grain from this village, it is customary 
for the natives to bury tlieir grain in inagtirincs tbrnicd beneath the 
surface of the ground, whicli have earth strewed i)ver them, and 
are thus concealed fi'oin a hostile anuy. Jn order to detect them, 
persons witli long sticks, with iron ferules and rings, thrust them 
deep into the ground in the neighbourhood of the villages, and 
from the noise of the rings judge il‘ they have hit on one of these 
mugaaincs. 

. On the Imnks of thtf Kunnain, Jnnuary StI, 1818. 

, Having marched ten days witliout a halt, we gave the horses a 
days rest on tlie 27tli, and resumed our route on the following 
day to Nurella, through a better aiul more open country than we 
bad seen since we crossed the Merbuddah. On the inarch a most 
miserable object presented himself to us IVoin the jungle, so 
emaciated and weak, that it was with ditlicully we could learn 
from him that he was the long lost soubidar, whom Captain 
Hicks could liardly recognise; so altered and reduced was he by 
cruel treatment. Our inquiries concerning him during our advance 
tod undeceived his captors, U' whom he hud always aflirmed that 
be belonged to the Peishwuh ; but from the time they heard that 
we interested ourselves about him, he was treated with the utmost 
barbarity, and almost starved. The preceding night, timling us in 
their vicinity, tliey carried him out into a wood, with the intention, 
as they told him, of hanging him. The poor wretch, seeing the ne- 
cessity of aaertiop, asked leave to drink from a ijcighbouriug stream, 
and coUocting his little remaining strength, ran into the jungle and 
aacaped. . He was put into a dgoly and brought on. A dooly is a 
IQrt pf patovluin tor transporting the sick or wounded; they are 
itotoiypty and earned by four mea, and so cootrived as to 
serve for a bed whether in motion or at rest. 



On the 29 th we marched to Mt^argoogf imd neoeited«a despatph* 
from Mr. Jenkins for General Hardyma% eounte!M>rdenng ’ his 
former directions, and desiring him to move on to Nagpoor, ea 
General Doveton's force would probably be required to act to the- 
westward. On the 30th we marched to Puzdar, through an 
amazingly thick forest, find had we been opposed by an active 
enemy, an hundred light infantry must have destroyed us ail. Tili 
we descended a ghaut about nine miles, from our ground, wc had 
been moving on a table land which we ascended near Dhoomah. 
The view from the top of the ghaut was most dreary and dis- 
couraging. The eye could not reach a patch of cultivation, and no- 
thing but the tops of trees were visible. It was land unprofitable for 
man or beast, and it was with difficulty we found ground to encamp 
on. The jungle and trees were absolutely intermixed with our tents 
and horses. One of our brinjarries was sprung upon by a tiger 
from the jungle on this day’s march, •and was severely wounded, 
though he escaped with life. In this village we also found a servant 
belonging to an officer of the 6th Bengal cavalry, who, on his rbad 
returning from Nagpoor, had half his face carried off by one of these 
animals. I laughed at the fears of the hircarrahs when they stated 
that they did not like to pass through the jungle on account of the 
tigers, but it appears they were well founded. The following dky 
we marched to lJungertaul. The wilderness that surrounded us could’ 
not be surpassed by the wildest parts of America : our- flankers 
encountered the greatest difficulty in passing at any distance from 
the road. In the jungle we found no less than three bodies half de^ 
vdured by the tigers, and saw a very large mark of a tiger’s foot' 
where it must have crossed the road. From ail these cirouCBetaoces. 

I am convinced that these animals must bejn vast jiuinbers <fo'Uiese 
unfrequented wilds. The ground on which we eneamped woe godd^i 
about one hundred acres having been bleared for eidtivatioBir ^ wat^ 
much pleased with the situation of a tanfc*<ff‘alwve>fl%:da0iea^t^ 
water near this village. It is surrounded by hills or rather rocks 
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of Unuaitie, with •the luxuiknt fidiage of the tropics every where 
omhanging the water, and producing a reflection nearly as vivid as 
the original. Hundreds of monkeys were amusing themselves on 
the branches: and the dam which confined the water was a fine 
piece of masonry. On the 1st of January, 1818, we marched to the 
neighbourhood of Raniteek. On our approach our hircarrahs re- 
ported that 500 matchlock men had taken post on a height above the 
town with some pieces of cannon, in a pagoda celebrated for its 
sanctity, as the name implies, being called the Hill of God ; but as 
300 cavalry were never intended to escalade pagodas, we moved to 
the right of the town, and encamped very cjuietly in the neighbour- 
luDod. We did not clear the jungle till within three miles of Ram- 
teek. The light manner in which wc treated our enemy in moving 
through the jungle made me, used as 1 had been to FiUropean war- 
fare, often very nervous ; but those about me seemed perfectly con- 
vinced that there was no enterprise in the enemy. Still when m the 
forest with a thick underwood up to our very tents, I frequently 
shuddered to think of the consequences if they should uuexjrcctedly 
attack us. In the course of the morning some of the natives came 
in from the town, and informed us that parties of the enemy's 
cavalry were still in the neighbourhood, and that a body of them 
had been surprised and cut to pieces half-way between Ramteck and 
Nagpoor a few days since. , 

In the course of the day we received advice from Mr. Jenkins 
that he bad granted the Arabs their own terms, and that our flag had 
l)een Iwisted on the palace the day before under a royal salute. 

‘ There accounts also informed us that Sir Thomas Hislophad on the 
31st ultimo, near Oojein, attacked and totally defeated Holkar's 
army, with the loss of all his guns, and 3,500 men left dead u|K>a the 
fidd. . OnrloM was estimated at 30 officers and 700 men killed and 
wounded. So much for the Mharatta confederacy ! Their head de- 
fcMediiitwotctions and a fugitive ; the Rajah of Nagpoor our pri- 



sQoer, after haviqg fateeq uiuttceessful m a aioiidar ^nqiabef ^ 
m^nts; Holl^ax totally defeated, aod Sciadiah under the auperwieieH 
of 12,000 British bayonets t The people of the town also brought us 
a proclamation signed by Mr. Jenkins, and published the preceding 
day at Nagppor. It stated in general terms that our lelatioit^ of 
aipity with the rajah had been re-established; bnt it was obser-ved 
that it had not the rajah’s seal. The inhabitants of Baniteek nwer** 
theless promised to furnish us with supplies. 

A troop of the Cth Bengal cavalry arrived in our camp about 
three o’clock in the afternoon, having left Nagpoor the same 
morning. General Doveton had sent them to act as my escort, 
but as no bearers accompanied them, I could not move faster than 
by the regular stages. The officer who commanded gave us many 
particulars of the late actions, and mentioned that the Peishwah 
was still in the field with a large body of troops. In the evening 
I went into the town, and found it very rich and populous; 
its situation is uncommonly strong, being covered on two sides 
with defensible hills, and on the others by large and deep tanks. 
The receipt of the proclamation seemed to have set the inhabit- 
ants quite at their ease; and the number of women in the bazars 
selling vegetables, grain, &c. denoted our having quitted the pro- 
vinces, which, from a long continuance under the Mahometans; 
had fallen into the sclfis^} and jealous system of hiding their females 
from the eyes of the world. The following anecdote will shew how 
much the prejudices of the people are giving way to more liberal 
ideas. It is customary in the autumn at a Hindoo. festival, calledtthe 
Boorga Poujah, for the natives of wealth jn Calcutta of thatpetn 
suasion to give great assemblies, which are frequented by the Euro- 
peans of both sexes. The Hindoo women, far from partaking of the 
festivities, are only allowed to sit with screens beft^ tliem so as not 
to be seen. Tlie difl’erence being pointed out to one oftb^ ente^ 
tainers, he remarked that it was an absurd custoiny,ai}d 



tnttted to sfte it done away, 'as it had oftly 'been intrOddOed by the 
Mahotoetans ; and that now We were their rulers it would be better 
to assimilate on this point witb ui, as it was originally their own 
custom. 

s This morning, January the 3d, wc marched to this place 
through a tine champaign country, forming a most deligljtful con- . 
trast with the jdreary forest to which Ave had been so long accus- 
tomed. We arc near the scene where the party of the enemy were 
surprised the other night by Major Munt of the Madras cavalry. 
!• have heard from Mr. Jenkins this morning, who, 1 am sorry to 
find, says that it will be with the greatest diflicult.y 1 shall be able 
to cross the country to Bombay, as the Avhole, particularly the 
Peishwah’.s dominions, is in a very turbulent and unsettled state, and 
in all directions overrun by detachments of the enemy's horse. 1 
regret this much, ns I fear I shall be longer going to England this 
w«y than the desjmtchcs by sea. The heat is considerably more 
oppressive within the last few days in eonsecpieuco of our having 
moved so far to the southward, ami wc have been obliged to put on 
our summer clothing. The difl'erenee of latitude between the spot 
where I left the governor-generars head-tjuarters and NagpOor is 
about four degrees and a half, Erij being about 4? N. L. and 
Nagpoor 21" 14 N. L. Near this situation the former resident to 
the court of Nagpoor built a house on the banks of the river, 
and being fond of hawking, called it Falconer's Hall. It has l)een 
burnt down by the rajah's troops. Hawking is a very favourite 
amusement throughout the ICast, and hawks are looked upon as 
part of the state of the Indian sovereigns. The Arabs are particu- 
larly attached to the pastime. In the Ayen Akberrcc no fewer 
than ten kinds of hawks are mentioned ; and the grand falconer at 
the court df Delhi was a man of high rank, as was anciently thB 
c^-at the courts of England and Scotland. We Have seen great 
iMrftters of antelopes in the ravines near the camp. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Arrive at Nagpoor— Contrast of civilized life with what w6 liad lately 

Visit General Doveton — Camp — Troops at Nagpoor — Difficulty of the author in 
continuing his route^Hospitality of the resident at this court — The SeW BuHy 
hiUs—Stjrong •position^-Accounts of the action of the ati^ S7th NbVemhel^ 
Bravery of Arabs in the rajah’s army — Mode of fighting-<-War cry'^Intoxicaf^ig 
drugs — History of the Arabs in the service of tlie sovereigns of India— Abyssinians 
^ — Abyssinian Omrahs — Arab village— Situation of the followers of our troops— ‘‘^Pa- 
noramic view from the summit of the Seta Buldy hills— City— Camp— Field of 'bsfttk 
— Foragers— Christian Sepoys— Heflections on tire Christian religion with jmferenge to 
the conversion of the natives— Difficulties — Castes— Hopelessness of conversion — Ex- 
communication, or loss of caste — ^Ram Mohun Boy — His great learning — A reformer — 
Hia eloquence— General knowledge — Liberal feelings — Bramins interested In keeping 
tlie lower classes in darkness— Lost caste— His person and manner»-^AoxiouatQ visit 
England — Tolerant sentiments of the Hindoos — Ciptured guns— Large guns — Dutpli 
' guns — Venetian seijuins— Coins — India always draws the valuable metals to itself— 

Twelfth light infantry— Modras Sepoys— Madras Sepoys small men — Bengal trofi]^ 
formed of full-sized men — Field of liattle of the 16th— Gog and Magog— The city 
Nagpoor — Jumma Talao— Batteries against the city — Tanks— Suburb burnt— Nejw 
wall not finished — Gateway — Main street — Mhuts — Old palace— Women’s apart- 
ments or zunnana — Small horse — ^Elephants— Many captured— The city— The rajali 
— Mhun Bhut his adviser— The author s intended route— Dowlutabod and 
, of Elloro— The author’s escort — Nizam’s cavalry. 

Nagpoor, January tOh, 

AS we approached Nagpoor on the morning of the Sd, we saw 
the white tents upon the Seta Buldy hills, and the whole courtt^j^ 
became enlivened by the various strings of returtiiiig 
crossing the plain from every direction, and all verging to bbe 
I am the guest of Mr. Jenkins for the time I remain here, and 
kindness with which he received me has been very grati^irtg. 
Several ladies appeared at the breakfast, table^ 7hb haVe lid 
komes than the residency, as the cantonmefits, with all 
petty, have been lately burnt by the mischievbtfs and slava^^ ehdniV. 
It will be readily conceived hew pleasing^ Was - 
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display of civilized life after what I have been describing. These 
ladies had, it seems, experienced many inconveniences, hardships, 
and even dangers during the late disturbances, having been at the 
foot of the hill in the house during the time of the action, when 
several cannon shot struck the roof. 

^ After breakfast, having expressed my wish to take the earliest 
opportunity of paying my respects to General Doveton, an elephant 
was ordered for me, and Major O’Brien and myself ])roceedcd to 
the camp. It covered so extensive a piece of ground that I am 
persuaded the Madras army must in the number of followers exceed 
our Bengal armies, 'rheir wives and children, 1 have understood, 
always accompany the Madras .Sepoys in the field, which they 
uev'cr do with the Bengal troops. Part of the camp was on the 
plain, and its two flanks on ranges of hills made a most magnificent 
appearance. Near the hill was the Bengal force, and over the 
residency the white tents of the two gallant battalions, who had de- 
fended the hills, rose one above another on the very site of their 
victory. ’I’he whole country was brightened by these; temporary 
liabitations. ’fhcrc were collected in the vicinity ol'Nagpoor three 
regiments of cavalry, 1000 of the Nizam's regular horse, a troop of 
horse artillery, foot artillery, and ten battalions of infantry. 1 
learnt from General Doveton thht 1 could only proceed with escorts 
by daily stages, and that he had one ready for me whenever 1 re- 
quired it. 1 consequently stated that 1 should set out on the O'th at 
daylight, as 1 hoped before that time to have all the papers and in- 
fermation I might require. Before 1 took leave of the’ general 1 
expressed a )vish to see a regiment of the Madras native army, and 
he was so kin<| as to direct the 12th light infantry to be paraded 
the next qiorning at break of day, and arranged that his aid-de- 
i^uup and myself should afterwards proceed over the field of battle 
qf ,tbe. 1,6th Deecmber, and retuni to his tent to breakfast. We 
visited Captain Fitzgerald, whose conduct had been so con*. 
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spieuous in the 'first fctiom The residency v a^)eBred!i a ptifeet 
hotel, as in reality it has been since the breakingiout of thBidklMd)- 
ances, for all who present themselves are iwelcome. Such hospitality 
must have been not a little expensive, for at such a distance irotn tie 
coast every thing is excessively dear, and wine and beer, and all 
European articles, perform a journey of five hundred miles before 
they reach this capital. Nothing but a government can afford to 
give breakfasts, dinners, &c. for thirty or forty persons daily for six 
weeks or two months. In the evening I accompanied Captain 
Lloyd, the commander of the residency escort, who was wounded 
with four balls in the late action, over the Seta Buldy lulls, the 
position occupied by our troops on the 26'th and 27th November. 
It is extremely strong, and it was truly fortunate so good a post 
oftered itself in the vicinity of the residency. The summit of the 
largest of the two hills was at the time of the action a MahomeUn 
burial ground, but many of the tombs have been destroyed to face 
the works we arc forming. As they were all of masonry, 1 conceive 
the fragments from them must have been most destructive during 
the cannonade. There are many trees amongst the tombs, and all 
are marked by the shot ; some, indeed, look to be dying from the 
wounds they received. Several of the enemy's captured guns are 
now posted on the hill, which has in appearance become a little 
fortress. The smaller hill, which is joined to the larger by a broad 
saddle, was at the time of thti^ction almost a cone, but has since 
been flattened at the top, and a small redoubt formed on it. . This 
hill Avas ata very critical moment carried by the enemy’s Arabs, who 
seem to have behaved extremely well, but Avere unsupported by the 
remainder of the rajah’s army. Their manner of adA'aucing was ex** 
ceedingly imposing. Being perfectly undisciplined, they advanced in 
a croAvd ; the bravest being in advance, and taking high boundQf fiod 
turning two or three times round in tlie air, they jtqshed fiyprord tp 
the sound of small drums, accompanied b}' ^h^ perpetual 
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aHlwir war cfjrvidBen detmMahvnet (tlieitutii of Mahomet)^* 
soMid* :at a distance like ding, ding^ which is often used iiwtead of 
tlie oorreet cstpressioiii The war crjr of the Hindoos is hurry Aotv 
T he Arabs are represented as having fired very fast, which is hard 
to be accounted for, when it is considered they do not use car- 
tridges. In approaching to close <|uurtcr$, having no bayonets, 
they tight' with shields, swords, and daggers, and sometimes take 
hoHg or opium to inspire them with courage, though it is as strictly 
prohibited by the Koran as the tirinking of wine. 

• The Arabs in the service of the native princes have at all times 
been celebrated in the armies of India for their eourago and other 
mihtary reejuisites. 'I’licy were undoubtedly introduced into the 
country during the remote ages, and from the ciVeminacy of the 
inhabitants of the Malabar coast, the crews of the vessels carrying 
on the trade betw^een Arabia and India must, at an early period, 
have found it worth their while to become mercenaries. They are 
taken notice of as being settled below the inounlaiiis in Tabrobaim 
(Ceylon) by Pliny. Marco Polo speaks of large nuinhers ol’ thorn 
on the Malabar coast ; and Barthema ineiitions that 15,U()() settled 
at Calicut, and that they had the character of being good soldiers. 
We hear of them in the armies of the princes of the Dekhun, where 
they were more respected than 'in lliiKloostaii, though they were 
sometimes employed by the kings of Delhi. Till ol‘ late yvam there 
was a colony of them at Lucknow','^llc(l Shahzadas, and in 1759 
M, Bussy had 500 Arabs and Abyssinians in his service-. Of tlu? 
latter, also, many have been enrolled in the armies of India, and we 
find a large body of them in the service of the King of Bejapoor in 
1^7* Ciuzeraut was entirely in the hands of an Arab aristocracy 
till 1802, and we still see them in the service of the Peishwuh atui 
the Rajah of Nagpour. 

■ The Abyssinians however appear to have risen to higher oflicial 
sikoalioBS thab the Arabs, for we read of Abyssinian omrahs in the 
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pae of t^s aati^^, ^f tli^ paiae of.Bastoor . JDunari faoMiag^ih^ 
goyernaipot Qf .Cujberga; aud in the inedaooeof Malik iAmbc#, 
an adventurer, whom I shall presently have occasion to mention, 
we hnd liim approaching to almost regal poweri' f, **' • 

But to return to the situation of Nagpoor—The village, 

their former cantonment to the eastward of the bottom ' of <the> bilk 
had been burned, The situation of the followers of the army, ka* 
eluding the wives and children of the Madras Sepoys, must have 
been most distressing during the action, as they were crowded on 
the reverse of the hill, and many were killed by the shot that flew 
over it. From the top of this eminence the view was most extensive 
and almost panoramic. A magnificent tank, called the J umma I'alao, 
about three quarters of a mile long, extends from the suburb of the 
city, which is nearly due east of the residency, to the Arab village 
at the foot of the Seta Buldy hills, and 'the palace, city, and our 
batteries raised against the latter, were clearly discernible. To 
the south-east, and round to the south of the residency, is .the 
field of battle of the l 6 th December, and the plains on which the 
columns of attack were formed. To the vest the whole the 
country was whitened with tents, with the residency bungalows,rand 
huts of the bazar at the foot of the hill directly beneath: and to 
the north a plain extended, bounded by the. hills near Ilamteek« 
covered with elephants, camels^ and foragers coming in froma gJteaH 
distance; our army, and still more that of the enemy wit$.theip 
numerous cavalry, having devoured every herb within somq 
In walking down the hill I passed over , several graves ornfupfnj^d,. 
with a cross, and I found, on inquiry, that within, yqpps^^tbo, 
remains of some Madras Sepoys, who . Ijad bpen cop^e^tpd 
faifb'i and had fallen in the late action. : ' . i .ph uiDifi 

cannot' but express .here, though with.^q.ftQW, 
surprised our religipn ,i? held iu.disffjpqtfi.byj.the.p^tivfllfpyiij^ 
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Bcw^ irom ito Tery enence anxious to receive into its bosom tmy 

proseljte who offers, the missionary, too ready to go through the 

forms, dubs Christians the vilest wretches of the lowest class, or of 

no caste, whose ideas can hardly reach any persuasion except that 

wliich is imposed by early education or fear. Their desertion from 

their fonner faith can be founded only on self*interest, tuid the 
# 

gratification of eating what they choose, of swallowing arack, and 
ogling themselves of “ mastet^s caxte,‘* and fancying themselves of 
Bfwster’s religion. What has made the Hindoos, I conceive, think ill 
of us, and look upon our religion as degrading, is this reception into 
its cuinmunion of the lowest castes, and outcasts, whom they hold in 
the utmost horror, and. whose very touch they avoid with as much 
circumspection as we should the contact of a leper. I’he natives 
omisequcntly deem all Europeans, from their indiscriminate “ good- 
will to all men," to be of the lowest and vilest caste; because, ac- 
cording to their ideas, outcasts only would admit outcasts. But 
nevertheless the superiority of our genius and intelligence makes 
its due impression in maintaining our estimation amongst them. 
M. Sonnerat tells us that some Christian missionaries, aware of the 
detestation- in which the lowest castes are held by tlic higher, and 
desirous of appearing like the Bramins, refused to associate with 
the despised race, or to admit them into the pale of the church, but 
were very properly reprehended by the apostolic legate for the 
distinction they had made, as being inconsistent with the first pre- 
cepts of the Christian religion. The truth is, that a Hindoo of rank 
or family would, in changing his religion, have to contend not only 
with those bigoted principles indelibly ingrained in his nature, 
but with the dreadful consequences of excommunication, by which 
he wodid forfeit every object of enjoyment, as well as respect and 
birthright Is it not quite hopeless therefore to expect a genuine 
and sincere conversion of these people to the Christian tenets P and 
WMld it not bo doubly impracticable, should the missionaries at- 
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tempt to extend -their labours beyond the meanest elassesabenn^ 
mentioned, whose abjuration adds still another difficulty with regard 
to the higher orders, who could never endure to be olassed Aviibb 
outcasts?’ i ' r ■ • , '1 

There has never been, to ray knowledge, an instance of any 
Hindoo of condition or (jaste being converted to our faith. The 
only conversion of any kind, if it can be called so, that has conie 
within my observation, was that of a high-caste Bramin of one of 
the first families in the country, who is nofr only perfectly master of 
the Sanskrit, but has gained a thorough acquaintance with the 
English language and literature, and has openly declared that thfe 
Brarainical religion is- in its purity a pure deism, and not the gross 
polytheism into which it has degenerated. I became well aci 
quaintcd with him, and admire his talents and acquirements. His 
eloquence in our language is very great, and I am told that he ds 
still more admirable in Arabic and Persian. It is remarkable- that 
he has studied and thoroughly understands the politics of Europe, 
but more particularly those of England ; and the last time I was ift 
his company, he argued forcibly against a standing army in a fi-ea 
country, and quoted all the arguments brought forward by the 
members of the opposition. 1 think he is, in many respects, a 
most extraordinary person. In the first place he is a religious re- 
former, who has, amongst a people more bigoted than those of 
Europe in the middle ages, dared to think for himself.' His leami 
ing is most extensive, as he is not only generally conversant wth 
the best books in English, Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, Bengallee, 'dnd 
Hindoostanee, but has even studied rhetoric in Arabic and in English^ 
and quotes Locke and Bacon on all occasions. From the view He 
has thus necessarily taken of the religion^, manners, and nu^ontt 
of so many nations, and from his having observed the nnnibMr''i6f 
different modes of addressing and worshipping the Supreme' Behitgt 
he naturally turned to his own fait^ wkh m impt^Qdiebd ’fl^^ 
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A>iiiid it perverted from the rdigion of the Vcdos to a gross iddlAtry, 

htid was not afraid, though aware of the consequences, to publish 
♦ 

to the world, in Bengallee and English, his feelings and opinions on 
the subject. Of course he was fully prc[)arcd tO meet the host of 
interested enemies, who, from sordid motives, wished to keep the 
lower classes in the state of the darkest ignorance. 1 have under- 
stood that his family have (piittcd him ; that he has been declared 
to have lost caste, and is for the present, as all religious rcl’ormers 
must be for a time, a mark to be scoffed at. To a man of his senti- 
ments and rank, this loss of caste must be peculiarly painful ; but at 
Calcutta he associates w'ith the English. I le is, however, cut ofl* from 
all familiar and domestic intercourse; indeed from all communica- 
tion of any kind with his relations and former frieiuls. His name 
is Ram Mohun Hoy. He is particularly handsome, not of a very 
dark complexion, of a fine person, and most courtly manners. He 
professes to have no objection to cat'and live as we do, but refrains 
from it in order not to expose himself to the imputation of having 
changed his religion for'the good things of this w'orld. He will sit 
at table with us w'hilc the meat is on it, which no other Rramin 
will do. He continues his native dress, but keeps a carriage, being 
a man of some property. He is very desirous to visit England and 
enter one of our universities, where 1 shall be most anxious to see him, 
and to learn his ideas of our country, its' manners, customs, &c. J 
have heard of another Brainin in liengjd, who, within the last three 
years, has w’ritten a book to prove that Christ and Mahomet are 
incarnations of Vishnu; and this belief is perfectly consistent with 
their religious opinions, as Sir William Jones informs us the 
Hindoos believe that the Deity has afipcarcd innumerable times 
in many parts of the worid tor the salvation of his crciitures, and 
(iiougb we adore him in one appearance, and they in others, yet 
wist adore, thejnsay, the same God, to whom our several worships, 
tl«Migh<ditireraBt ia form, are equally acceptable, if they be sincere 
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in substance. Nay,‘ bne of their nutbore tt^s0rt8’,thht Almighty CKad 
delighted iii the various forins of religiohi just a» he d^ighU in'tilil 
various face of nature which he has created; ' ‘ > ' i ! - 

On our return from the hills, we went to the spot- where the 
gUns, to the number of sixty-five, taken from the enemy on the 
l6th, were stationed, and where they made a very, splendid- shoW; 
They are of all sizes and shapes, and the carriages from a woodhh 
platform on wheels to our most finished conveyanee. Two lar^ 
guns, about twenty-five feet long, which were great favourites of 
the rajah, had not been brought in, their weight being immense. 
These have been christened by our officers Gog and Magog. I 
was surprised to find many Dutch guns among the rest, though 
their having found their way here is not more singular than the 
following circumstance. 

When the Rajah of Rewah was to pay us, about five or six years 
ago, a sum of money, to the astonishment of the collector he oftered 
in part several thousand Venetian sequins in gold. I am well 
aware of the prevailing trade running through the hands of this re- 
public before the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope ; yet that 
these coins should have made their way into a country certainfly 
seven hundred miles from the .sea, is a circumstance worthy 'Of 
remark. The sequin is still well known in India by name, though it 
is corrupted into the word chikeen : its value is four rupees. The 
Spanish dollar is current in China; and, from the vast quantities 
drawn to that country annually in exchange for its tea, has become 
almost a drug. Roman coins have at different times been found in 
various parts of India. This is easily accounted for, from the anr^t 
complaint' that India has at all times attracted the gOldi.and silver 
of Europe toitself. It remained for an European ^wer«; byieatii.- 
blishing a pre-eminent government on the spoti to totmii 
in private fbrtunra; and other means, a pmtihn of thki 

On the 4th', at day light!’ I- ptobCedeff 
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aodi i^coi^paakKl saw the 12.th.ligbt^i/fr 

put Ux^gb five or six . movements. They appeared tQ 
stouter men than* the generality of the Madras sepoys, these being 
(jailer than tlie Uiudoostanee natives who form the Bengal troops : 
the latter would not yield tlie palm to tlie finest picked regiments of 
the European princes, smd in all probability would surpass tlicun 
Their individual and collective courage is proverbial. In 1815 eight 
grenadier battalions were formikl in llindoostan from the grenadier 
companies of the regiments of infantry of the Bengal presidency, 
and they were certainly the finest troops 1 have ever seen on any 
service. This battalion of light infantry is ouc-of the battalions of 
the lith regiment of the Aladras native inl’antry. 'I’licy moved in 
the most perfect manner, and their ctpiipmcnt is well calculated for 
the peculiar service lor which' they arc designed, though the sword 
fixing on the musquet may be found limit with. They arc armed 
with a light firelock, something heavier than one of the old cavalry 
carbines, -and considerably shorter than the musipiet generally used 
by* the regiments of infantry. The uniform of the ollicers, coveretl 
witli gold, is too conspicuous, and totally inconsistent with their 
description of duty. This regiment was not interior to, the linest 
Britiali light infantry regiments we had in the peninsula, and re- 
called to my memory the light ’infantry companies of the German 
legion. 

. . \ye then proceeded, with a strong escort of cavalry, to tlie 
ground of the battle of the Ibth, which lies to the south and south- 
east. pf the town, and met, drawn by many yoke of oxen, the two 
large guns before mentioned. Several other guns, with broken car- 
riages, lay strewed on the plain, and are to be brought into the 
j^ussdeopy as soon as convenient. In tlie evening of this day 1 went 
.tr^.jdxi^icity ho see the gale and wall, where an attack had failed On 
idtuno, after tlie rajah's army had been dispersed, and the 
<:ity. The ^umnia Talao, a fine tanki eiEtends 
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nearly the whole way from the residency to the city, and is about 
three quarters of a mile long, and four hundred yards broadi'-'I 
was told that nearly 40,000/. was expended on-'its c^MistruCtioWi 
The batteries raised against the gate and wall were formed on thu 
dam of earth round this tank, Avhich had been thrown up from iti 
This, though a noble tank, is inferior to many others 1 have seen.’ Jjl 
the ruins of the ancient city of Gour, to the east of the GangeSj 
opposite Rajmahl, there is one of a niost extraordinary length and 
breadth, beiiig part of the ancient Hindoo remains when it was the 
capital of Bengal. i\fter viewing the defences from the spot on 
which our batteries were erected, we examined the wall, which is 
miserable; and the suburb on this side has been burnt to the ground^ 
or destroyed by our fire. In the front, and to cover the bottom of 
the wall, which we had battered, runs a fine piece of masonry 
^rhich 1 suppose to be what in this country is called a rainnee^> 
similar to a fausse-brayc. I was informed that the late rajah had 
begun it after the war of 1803, intending to wall in the whole city ; 
but about five years after its comracncemnet it was given over; 
The foundation is lafd all round the town, and . in some pkcos .isi 
ten feet qbove the ground, and 1 think about fifteen feet thicki 
with round towers at short distances, considerable segmeqts of 
which protrude from the wail, and dank the curtain between; 
them. The gate on which our principal fire was directed was totally; 
blocked up with fragments of the wall; so much so that we could* 
not enter it, but went round by a breech to the right, which, when, 
the city was occupied by the Arabs, had been defended by ntt 
entrenchment, and barricaded with carts. In the mqin sti^t’ 
leading from the gate of the palace are several Braminical nibalH' 
or, as we improperly call them, pagodas, from foi'ty to fifty, feet bigb« 
They are of white stone, beautifully carved, but the sides they pi^ 
sent to ,the gate have been much damaged by the shotfwhtnh fievt 
over it. The old palace stand.sarl>Qut..thref hjuadi»d,yas49>-^hkt* 
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iMs gatiB on Uic right-hand side of the street, and the netv pidMe 
immediately opposite. The stone for building the walls of the citfy 
ttnd the palace came from the Seta Buldy hills, and the quarries 
from which it anis taken tended much to the strength ot our 
position during tlie late action. The old palace was ctnnmenccrl 
by the Rajah Moodajec, and was finished before 1790. In 1754 
the array of Salabut Jung, accompanied by the Frcneli troops 
iuidcr*M. BiMsy, penetrated as far as this capital, and signed a 
peace under its walls. 'I'he oltl palace has been shattcnal by the 
shot, but it is not materially injured. We entered a court-yard in 
front of it, through a very handsome grey-stone archway, and 
found it full of Sepoys, as a garrison of two battalions in the city 
were parading for llu? evening roll-call. J'he front ol the palace 
can boast of nothing very particular, but on entering it, the first 
quadrangle surrounded with a colonnade of superlily sculptured 
tdack wooden columns about thirty feet high, with a very hand- 
some entablature and cornice of the same materials, is very striking. 
The whole is pave<l with stone, and in the centre is a basin and 
fountain. This court is about seventy yards scpiare, and has an 
appearance Of barbaric magnificence and unstudied architecture 
which is far from unpleasing. 'J’o reach the njiper apartments we 
passed between two walls up n’iniserably dark flight of steps, and 
found the rooms mean and gloomy. I was viuy glad to reach the 
top of the building, which has a flat stuccoed roof with battlements, 
mueh shattered by our fire. We had here a very good view of the 
different courts of the palace, all small excepting the one i have 
described, though a similar colonnade on a reduced scale runs round 
them' all.' Two of tliese, with apartnicnts lietween and about them, 
and a colonnade two stories high, were for the zunnana or women's 
quafters. niey had all Ixjcn removed to the southward at the 
beginning of the disturbances. Every court has a bath and fouh- 
Udd'ifi the eentie, and curtains to raise or let down at pleasure, to 
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shelter those in the colonnade from bad weather or cold i I made mjr 
way with much difficulty into these apartments, but did not obsorvft 
in them any thing remarkable. On each side was a kitchen, fitted 
up with stoves and lighted by windows 'forty or fifty feet from 
the ground (the ceiling being at the height of the house), and the 
smoke must have found its way through them or the roof, as there 
were no chimneys. In short, from what the zunnana presented, 
the description of the ladies’ apartments in the Arabian Nights’ En- 
tertainments was far from realized in his highness’s palace. At one 
of the corners on the terraced roof was a small octagonal wooden 
pavilion, fitted up with some paltry mirrors. This building had 
suffered severely from the cannon-shot. Having descended from 
this, we inspected the stables, where we saw an elepluuit which had 
been hit by a spent cannon-ball, and had a very deep dent on its 
side from the blow, but the skin was not broken. Our principal 
inducement however for visiting the stable was the fame of a little 
horse four years old, and only thirty- three inches high. This 
diminutive creature was, I think, the most beautiful model of a 
horse in miniature I ever saw. It was very playful, perhaps 
vicious, and when 1 stood across it on tiptoe it attacked my kne^ 

• on its sides, striving to bite them. There were but five or six other 
elephants in the stables, though the rajah has many more.. Our 
cavalry in the action of the l6th took forty-five, for which it was 
understood his highness had offered, and we had accepted, a lac of 
rupees. We next proceeded tlirough the city, which is in a most 
miserable state, with only one or two of the streets paved. The 
suburbs on all sides have sufiered more or less from fire, and as oup 
elephants squeezed them«el,ve|' through the narrow streets we saw 
some poor creatures just returned from the jun^las, to which, 
had ded for protection, bewailing with their families the losse^tfaatF 
ah, and. lighting fires from the fragments of the roof of their luits 
aad fu(mture to defend them egaimstt the eold, of the aj^romda^ 




niglitl These conflagrations and demolitions were tlic work of the 
Arabs, wiio, before they marched out, plundered even their master's 
palaces, 

* On the day of my arrival I made inquiries as to the situation 
of the rajah, who I found was a prisoner in a tent in the residency 
founds, nius true Mharatta trcacfiery had met its reward. Four 
mounted troopers and eight sentries formed a chain round liis tent, 
aiid secured him from escape. He asked as a favour that the 
sentries over him should Im; nnimins from Ilindoostan, that no 
Mharatta might sec him in his present humiliated situation. His 
gtiahl was ac<‘ordingly furnished by the Tlengal troops. IVo tents 
off, equally well watched, was his principal adviser, Mhun Bhut. 
He gave himself up on the morning of the 1st instant. This w'retcli, 
a Bramin, long before we imagined that the discontent of the court 
of Nagpoor would have grown into open hostility, had boasted in 
the city that he had recommended the rajah to attack the residency, 
in violation of all the laws of nations. He practised but too suc- 
cessfully on the youth and inexperience of his sovereign. 

Captain Hicks with his recruits intends to come on Avith my 
escort, and I have found here a friend of mine, Mr. Elliott, an aide- 
de-camp of Sir John Alalcolm’s, son to the governor of Madras, 
who being in bad health wishes to accompany me for change 
Of air, and to prosecute his route to Bombay, if he shall be able 
to continue moving Avitli celerity. Our route from hence fo 
Arangabad, the principal city of the Nizam in Bcrar, and scat 
of the viceroy, is seventeen days’ march through Ellichpoor and 
JatBerabad, though the daily stages arc very long. An idea of 
tiHvcUing to the southward was early given up on account of 
the great distance of the rajah's frontier in that qtiarter, and the 
equal necessity of my moving with escorts. The river Wurdah 
if^no farther than three days' march in the direction in which I 
aw move, and we then enter the Nizam’s country. Mr. Jenkins, 
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with the greatest kindness, as I cannot yet ride from my accident, 
has lent me an elephant as far as Arungabad. As 1 am very de- 
sirous to see the fort of Dowlutabad, as well as the celebrated caves 
of Ellora near that city, I have written to our resident at the 
court of the Niaam, at Hyderabad, to procure permission from his 
highness to see the interior of the fortress. My escort is to consist 
of one jemidar, or native subaltern, and 35 men of the regular Bengal 
cavalry, 200 of the Nizam’s reformed horse, and a company of his 
regular infantry. These last are nearly as good as our own Sepoy$, 
being under European officers ; and the horse, having a British officer 
at the head of each thousand, are the best of the irregular cavalry 
in the Nizam’s pay. There are four thousand of them divided into 
as many corps, which are reckoned very good and trust-worthy, as 
they have at times behaved themselves so as to merit that character. 
If it is true, as reported, that the country from hence to the river 
Wurdah is overrun with the enemy's cavalry, this escort might make 
a very tolerable defence. The road I have to travel from hence to 
Poonah, the capital of the Peishwah, is near 490 miles through 
Arungabad and Ahmednuggur, which is 60 miles from that capital. 
The distance from Nagpoor to Bombay is under 600 miles. A led 
horse is to accompany my escort, should it be necessary, and in the 
event of my being able, to ride him. 

^ I shall now, as far as I may feel myself permitted, relate what 
1 have learned of the late events at this capital. 
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CIIAPTEIt VIIL 

LATE EVENTS AT NAOPOOR. 

Accumulation of troops at No^pooi^ Hostile rcfwrts in tlic city— Coincidence of the arrival 
of news — Duplicity of the rajah — Ueinforeeineniii — The rajah reix'ives a khelant or 
dress of honour from the Peishwah — 'Fite resident's reinonst ranee — The rajah (|uibi 
the city and enters his camp— Hostile ilK'onnts— Preparation to re|)rl threatened hos- 
tility — Critical arrival of tlic tnx^w from tlic rantonmenta— Friendly assuranee of the 
resident — Keinonstranre of the rajah— Ht>.stile prejMratiiHi of tliu enemy — KflVuiilery 
of the Mharaftas — Position of the Seta Biddy hills— NeighUiurhoixl — Strength of the 
brigade— Military precautions Ining on hostilities— Caiilonments hurnt-Uesidenl 
sends for reiiitbrcemcnts — Dangerous situation of the followers — Morning of the 27 lh 
NovcdiIkt — A ttack of the Arabs— tlieir success— Ca|)Uun Fitzgerald tuma the tide of 
victory ill our favour — Arabs repulsed — Our loss severe— Cessation of the uction~— 
The rajah w-nds in to the resident— On a tacit siisix-nsion of hostiliti(>» the enemy's 
,army fall back from their advimecd position — Colonel Oahan arrives with a n-iiiforre. 
ment— Miyar Pittman arrives witli a reinforcement— Ueiicml Doveton arrives with his 
division — T<*nns offered to the rajah — Pre|iaration for the attack of iiis army— lUjafi’s 
attempts at evasion— Columns formed for attack — 'I'he rajah surrenders liimself— The 
• enemy’s artillery promised to be given up— Detail of the troops for attack— The 
treacheiy of the aiemy's sirtlars— Tlteir total defeat, ami capture of their guns— 
Aral* throw themselves into the city— Negotiation with them— It fails— Account of 
the city of Nagpoor— Batteries ojx-n on the Jiimina Derwuseh— Assault— llepulse— 
Severe loss— IX'taehment of the enemy surjirised in tlic neiglilmiirliooil— Arabs cajM- 
. Uilato— British take possession of the city— Detachment moves against (Jhun Put 
Rao. 

AT this Mharatta cotirt, up to the middle of November, all ap- 
peared tranquil ; the usual amicable communicjitions passed between 
the resident and the durbar, and it was full)' expected that the con- 
tingent of 3000 cavalry and 2000 infantry was preparing, and in a 
state of forwardness to act with us against the predatory hordes, or to 
cover the country from inroads, according to the terms of our treaty. 
However fovourable were outward appearances, a correspondence 
waa reported to be carried on between the rajah, the Peishwah, and 
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the Pindarries } and rumours fronVPoonah stated that 
tention of the Peishwah to break with us, and that he expet;tied 
the rajah would join him, as bound by his duty to the MharattU cob- 
federacy. What gave pkusibility to these accounts was the grdat 
accumulation force at Poonah, and the raising of troops through 
the rajah’s territories, for he called upon all his feudatories, and had 
even recruited his army in districts out of his own provinces. ; ' 
By the 14th of November the rajah had collected round hihi 
about 8000 cavalry and the same number of infantry, of which 
3000 were Arabs, with a large train of artillery. Various hostile 
reports were at this time circulated in the city, and it was evqn 
stated that some of the Mharatta sirdars had been recommended to 
send away their families. This assemblage of troops had a most 
serious and suspicious appearance, as it was simultaneous with the 
augmentation of the Peishwah’s army at Poonah, and perfm^tiy 
inconsistent with the language of the rajah, Avho had always, 
when pressed on the subject of his contingent, excused himself 
by alleging his want of means. All these reasons, in addition to 
many others, created a very considerable uncertainty as to the 
intentions of this court, and it was impossible to divine what the 
cold weather miglit produce. The news of the treaty with Scindiah, 
and of the Peishwah having gone to war with us and of his failure 
on the 5th November, arrived at Na^poor on the same day, and 
appeared to make no alteration in his highness's durbar. His lan- 
guage was particularly friendly, but the same evening he gave 
dresses to several of his sirdars, ordering them to raise more tnx>ps 
at a higher rate of pay. In the course of the next three days it 
became evident from various circumstances that nothing but a com- 
manding force at his capital could keep him fnom becoming mir 
open enemy, and it was deemed requisite to send for thedetacfameDt 
which had been held in readiness from the fifth division of the-axiaj 
of the Dekhun; Colonel Gahan, who commanded this detaduneat. 



f^nsequently marched Iroio SindkaimU on the 20th November# beiitg 
a^that time 170 miles from Nagpoor. As a further indicatiou.of 
the hostile mind and duplicity of this prince, he accepted at this 
time a khclaut of honour from the Peishwah, the assuming of whieli 
was to be attended with great pomp, and our resident was invited 
to be present. This of course was declined, and a remonstrance 
was made, though the rajah endeavoured to excuse the act by stating 
that tite klielaut had been despatched from Poonah iK'forc a rupture 
had taken place. The ceremony was given out to be on occasion 
of his taking the command of the Mharatta armies, being the sena 
putty, or hereditary general-in-chicf, which is in the family of the 
Bhoonslahs of Nagpoor. The latter part of this farce consisted in 
his going into his camp, and remaining there for thre^ days, lus 
troops welcoming him with uncommon magnificence and parade. The 
whole was evidently an excuse to get among the soldiery ; and from 
this moment the natives looked upon war as certain, and our resident 
was convinced that it wns a decided proof of his union with the 
Pdsliwah. Every report fnim the city announced the intention of 
attacking us, and on the 2.5111 all coimnunicution between the re- 
flijdency and city was at once put an end to. Juforiiiation was re- 
ceived that the contingent had been ordered into the city, and the 
accounts from the different camps stated that the troops of the rajah 
were getting under arms. 

Up to this period the resident had hoped by a semblance 

confidence not to precipitate matters, but it was now a use- 
less risk to keep it up any longer; and for the general safety 
of the mission, as ivcll as of the lives of the troops and their 
lamUics, it became absolutely necessary to concentrate. The troops 
from the cantonment two miles distant were ordered in, and on 
, tlMir arrival they were moved to the hills al>ove the residency. As 
reached the suitimit to take up their ground, some of the Arabs 
'im Uie service of the rajah were observed ascending the other side 
from their village at the bottom where they were cantoned. They, 



however, fell back oa thecritical arrival of our tr(fOp$i- Atibe4ihiiO^ 
this disposal of our forces the resident, Mr^ Jenkib8> sent to the 
assure him he was not acting from any hostile feeling, butadoptingfi 
precautionary measure to which he was compelled by the appearance 
of all around. On the evening of this day, the resident sent hit 
moonshee* into the rajah’s camp, with a statement of his doubts re* 
lative to the late events; and it was upon this occasion that the 
first remonstrance was mentioned on their part. This reasoning, 
with the sword in his hand, was a decided proof of the rajah’s war-i 
like intentions, though in answer to Mr. Jenkins, the minister said 
his liighness had no inimical views, and they all offered to bring 
about a reconciliation, and even talked of an exchange of visits the 
next morning. On the 26th in the morning, the rajah’s troops 
were seen busily employed in bringing out guns, and pointing them 
at- the Seta Buldy hills, and from their movements it appeared us 
if they only waited to be fully prepared in order to attack usi 
They nevertheless, with the effrontery and treachery so usual among 
the native powers (as we have so recently seen exemplified at Jub* 
bulpoor), in the face of their dispositions, and when by every rule of 
war we should have been fully justified in firing on them, again s^ 
for the resident's moonshee, but Mr. Jenkins desired bim to iiN 
timate to the durbar, that all negotiation was a farce under siu^^ 
manifestations of hostility. About sunset they again sent in, but it 
was impossible to comprehend their object, as the interview twas 
abruptly broken off by the commencement of the firing. r : 

The Seta Buldy hills, which had been fixed upon for our duv 
tensive position, consist of two eminences of nearly equal heigh*; 
to the east of the residency, and presented a very strong .pdst. ThU 
separate knolls, about three hundred yards from each, others werb^ 
joined by a broad saddlo. The most southwawf of these hills um ' 
fiat on the summit, haying been used aa a, iM“**''"ietaa bueyiiqpfi 


• Native interpreter and secretary^ 



gi!OiiQ<ir ci^wble of holding from onb to t«ro battalions in 
Qnljun&rbut.tUe lull to tlie north was almost a cone, and could 
only cover a lew men, and allow place for two guns. The whole 
range was from three hundred and fillty to four hundred yards long, 
and from two hundred and fifty to three hundred broad, in general 
steep, and in some places rendered inaccessible by stone quarries. 
Immediately to the wqst of the hills are the grounds of the residency, 
containing six or eight houses, and the huts of the bazar. The 
Jumma Talao, a large tank, about tlircc quarters of a mile long, is 
situated due east, about five hundred yards from them, and extends 
to the suburbs of the city. At the foot of the Seta lluldy hills on 
the east, north-cast, and south-east sides, arc the cantonments of the 
Arab troops in the rajah’s pay, within two hundred yards of their sum- 
mit. On every side a vast undulating plain of several miles extends, 
being excellent ground for cavalry. The families of the officers, 
soldiers, and followers, accompanied the troops to the residency, and 
took shelter in the houses, grounds, and west face of the hill, while 
Mr. Jenkins’s residence was given up to the ladies and their children. 
The whole of our force was under 12(K) men. The 24th Madras 
native infantry was posted on the smaller hill ; the 20th regiment 
and the resident’s escort on the larger ; and three troops of the Gth 
Bengal cavalry, with 100 infantry, in the residency and its grounds. 
Two pieces of cannon were posted on each hill. 

At sunset on the 26th, Colonel Scott, who commanded, thought 
it necessary, from the number of men in the Arab village, to place 
sentries close up to it, winch produced at first a remonstrance from 
the Arabs, and on our refusal to withdraw (at the same time stating, 
it ires only a military precaution), a fire of musketry from them, and 
asevere desaltory action commenced, accompanied by a very heavy 
ctnnonaderaui flights o( rockets. All the gentlemen of the residency 
iaMDediately repured to the scene of action, and, as is always tlie 
CMOiio India^ the civilians emulated the military. As so<hi as the 
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sword was thus fairly drawn, and the scabbard thrown the 
flames and smoke which ascended in the difCletion of the «»nton« 
inents, declared the fate of the houses and property of those en« 
gaged in'^the defence of the hills, and the' inreterate spirit of the 
enemy. His Are was particularly destructive on the smaller hill, 
and in the course of the" night it was found necessary to form a 
breastwork of bags of grain to shelter the men from the musketry 
of the Arabs posted in the village below. At midnight Mr. Jenkins 
thought it expedient to write to Major Pittman, who was in Berar 
with 1000 reformed horse, and two of the Nizam's regular battalions, 
to join him, though it was quite uncertain whether the hircarrah 
could escape the numerous troops and emissaries of the enemy. 
The messenger, however, a volunteer, succeeded in delivering his 
note. The Sepoys during the whole night endured the painful 
reflection that many of the shot which passed over them fell 
amongst the defenceless multitude of their wives and children 
assembled on the reverse of the hill towards the residency. 

At daylight of the 27th, the whole force of the enemy was seen 
from the hills. Thirty-five guns were firing from the rajah's army, 
and the village below was crowded with infantry, and the plain 
around covered with immense masses of cavalry. At eight o’clock 
the Arabs made a most desperate charge, sword in hand, firom the 
village, on the small hill, and succeeded in gaining possession of it 
and the guns, and the flight of our defeated troops spread an alarm 
among the defenders of the larger hill, which was much increased 
by the guns we had lost being turned upon them, and the action 
was looked upon as more than doubtful. 

The cavalry under the command of Captain Fiti^rald^ consist- 
ing of 250 men, had been exposed all night to a battery of guns 
pointed against them, and the cannon-shot wbich cagae over tiie 
hill. Their commanding officer had been unsucces^al^'-ib'lmiye* 
peated applications since daylight to quit the lesidfHde^yjitDttnfli^ 



REFERENCES TO THE BATTLE AND CITY OF NAGPOOR. 1? 

The BriHih hvopi are cohured red; the enemy^a yelknc; the d<its are ekirmMere, 
a Position of the battalion ^4ik Madras nathe ioiantry, aiui afterwards of the Nagpo^ 
escort) and 50 men of the 20tli native infantry) and two guns. 
h Position of the battalion *0tli Madras native infantry, Major Jenkins's recruits, and two 
guns ; and also Ist postion of the Nagpoor escort, 
r The hill Uiat waa taken by tlie Aralis from a jairty ot' the Nagpoor escort and^50 men ol 
the jSOtb native infantry, but n^gained by them uitli the assistance of a |)Qrtion of the 
iJOth and 24th native infantry, led by various oflici'rs. ^ 

d A deep quarry, under cover of which the Arabs approacltcd to within thirty yards of our 
men on the hill| and surprised them, 
r An empty rocket and powder magazine belonging to tlic Bhoonsla. 
f First {losition of the troops of the 6lh Bengal native cavalry, with skirmislicrs thrown 
out, occupied by tbcih from sunM^t till ten o’clock. 

^Sewnd position of three troops* of the 6lh native cavalry, occiipied by them from 10 
oclock at night till 10 o'clock on the morning of the 27th. At eight oVlock the two 
l^rtics posted io the north, joined the party to the west, which was drawn up at the 
residency gate, where a company of the 20th native infantry was also {kwUhI. 
h Third posidon of three troops of the 6th Bengal native cavalry, after having repulsctl the 
enemy's charge, routed a portion ol* his infantry, and taken two of lii<#twelve pounders, 
t Fourth pisitioD, or one troop 6th native cavalry, w liicii charged a body of Arabs, clestn)yc!d 
alx)ut 40 men, and checked their lost mcnlitated attack on the northern hill, and secured 
the [lossession of the two six pounders taken by the infantry from the enemy. 

The guns spiked by the infantry after having driven the Arabs from them, who emposed 
them with showers of grap. 

k The two six pounders taken by the infantry ; they hot! Irh'ii drawn upm the nortlieni 
hill by the Arabs, who kept up a sewurc fire from them, and one of our six pounders 
which they bad captured; all three were left on the hill when they were driven fiponi 
•it 

I Hie large camp, called Suke Durah, in which the Bhoonsla pitched his tent; it consisted 
of about 15,000 men. 

mThe camp of G unput Rao Soubolidar, consisting of 5000 horse and 2000 matchlock 
men* 

^Tbe eneniy> cavalry, cidlected after their discomfiture. 

* MTTLE OF THE 16th DECEMBER, 1817 
n Gencnl Dtwetoii’* di^tkm. 

0 CifHif ' Scott taking possM^ of the first bnttei^ without opposition, 
p Eneny’s tiw^. 



^ i k pfi r iil . DQyi>l/itL,W Ifion yiuvla CTOTjV rfl^ififiF 

r Enemy’s position. 
s llorse artillery and cavalry, 
t Enemy’s defeated troops, . 

DIFFERENT QUARTERS OF THE CITY, &c. 


X,. Resident’s conn)ound. 
iJ^yillage or bazar of Sctabuldec. 

3 'rtie SejX)y’s lines of the Nagpoor escort. 
4;^yna liaui'ka bazar. 

Jumina Talao. 

6 Xife dam of the Jnmina Talao: 

7 Tne park or shed for cannon. 

8 Garie Kluinus. 

9 Sun^heerec market or Pate. 

10 Hindoo pagodas. 

11 Giniees Pate or market. 

12 Chimna Bapoo’s garden. 

ISA pucka ehclosure called the Imambara. 

1 4 A small nullah, its source at the Amba- 
jerec tank, four miles dist^t. 

15 A sttiall nullah, its source at the Telin- 

korec tank cantonments. 

16 A small nullah, its source in the Huzaree 

Phhars, or hills to the north-west. 

, 17 Soubadar G unput Rao’s cantonment. 

18 Major Jenkins’s cantonment. ' 

19 The made road to Colonel Scott’s can- 

tonment. 

20 The road through the rajah’s garden to 

ditto. 

22 The old rood to cantonments. 

26 The ai^enol. ' 

24 Narrain Rao Vaked Ea Pate or market, 

25 A shed for cannon. 

26 Seerus Pate or market. ; 

J}7 The Toolsee Bagli. 

28 The Bhootea Durwazee. 

2d Toblsee Bagh Ka Durwazee. 

A gate. 

^ / SI A im^l gate. 

. The Oomrer Durwazee. ^ 

^ ^ 85 The Boodwar ditux / 


36 The Junima ditto. 

37 The Aniharee Khani. 

38 The cannon fouudery. 

39 The residence ofBawat. Klian. 

40 The palace of Uic Bhoonsla, dr Rajah of 
Nagpoor. 

41 The stables of the Bhoonsla. 

42 'Hie Old Killa, and" residence of Rajah 
Boorunshah, 

43 llie residence^ of Bo wanny Kalao. 


44 


- Giinput Rao Suubali- 

45 

dar. 

• Mahajcc Naick, * 


46 

- Surdur Bajxx), the 

prime minister. 



47 ■ 


• Jeswunt Rao. 


48 Mungutwarre Baka Baee Ka Pate. 

49 Etwaree bazar. 

50 I.indu Palao’s. 

51 Longunge. 

52 The residence of Pideree Nana, Sahib’s 
banker. 

53 The residence of Hhnmut Buhadour. 

54 The Boodhwaree Bazar. 

55 The Hunsapooree. 

56 The residency of Davy Sing. 

57 Goolgunge. 

58 Rooce Gunge. 

59 Lukker Gunge. 

60 Buger, ditto. 

61 Lall ditto. 

62 Mussan ditto. , 

63 Mtfngulwaree5ippa SaBib kh Pate. 

64 Kalua Talao. 

65 A good Pucka well. 

66 Mr. Forster’s tomb. 
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and charge the host of enemy’s cavalry on the plain, as a desperate 
alternative to being destroyed in a stale of inactivity. At this 
critical juncture, when tlie enemy’s hopes were at their highest, 
and our infantry most disheartened. Captain Fitzgerald dashed out 
ot the ground of tlie residency at the head of his small band, 
charged the enemy's cavalry, broke them, j)ut them to llight, 
seized and turned their guns upon tlu'in, and In’ this uiu’xampled 
exertion gave eontidenee to our infantry, who, taking adxanlage ot' 
sonic confusion amongst the enemy oeeasioneil by the e\j)losion of 
a tumbril, rushed on them and regained the hill and guns, «)ui 
cavalry cutting U{) some fugitives in the. plain below. 

This was the only seriotis attack; and by twelve oVhxk the 
firing, which lasted eighteen hours, had ceased. Our loss was he:iw. 
consisting of four Eur(tpe:m otlieers and 1(H) men kilh'd, and 1 1 
officers and ‘203 men wounded. Six pii’ces ot cannon weri’ taken 
by the cavalry. The loss of the (‘nemy must have been aliove 
4(X) Arabs, and perhaps ‘2(X) Mharattas. Mr. Sotheby, assistant 
to the resident, was killed during the tinn; the Aral>s held the small 
hill. The situation of the ladies of the «)(lict;rs was very distressing : 
they W'ore exposed to a certain share ofdanger,and had tin- additional 
misery of knowing that their husbands were in still greater j)eril. 

The rajah, as soon as the acti sn was over and his repulse complete, 
.sent to the re.sident, representing that all that had j»assed was not 
only contrary to his wishes, but even to his orders, and that he was 
most .anxious to put an end to hostilities. After much negotiation, 
the resident stated, that uidess the troops were withdrawn, this cfiidd 
not be a.ssented to; and, in consctpience, during th<’ evening and 
night of the 27th, the enemy’s army fell back to the south side of 
the town and encamped. A tacit cessation of hostilities was thus 
agreed to. It was evident that this was greatly advantageous to 
the British, as the overture originated with the superior, though 
defeated, enemy ; and our force was on the point of being augmented 
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by Colonel Gabon's detachment, which was expected in a few hours. 
The rajah was completely disheartened, while on the contrary Mr. 
Jenkins only waited for reinforcements to act offensively. The 
troops were employed all tlie 28 th in putting the hills in a state of 
defence, and on the morning of the 29th Colonel Galian arrived, 
making the situation of all at Nagpoor comparatively secure, 
though not strong enough for the measures contemplated. The 
rajah had his ministers continually with the resident, assuring him 
ot his desire for a reconciliation, though intelligence from the city 
stated that warlike preparations continued, and that fresh infantry 
daily arrived. After what had occurred, it- was impossible to look 
to his professions, but onlj to his actions; and these, as the labours 
in his arsenals continued, argued strongly against such assurances. 

On the 5th of December Major Pitman arrived with two bat- 
talions belonging to the Nizam, and 700 reformed horse. He 
had received the letter from our resident, written on the night 
of the 26th ultimo, on the following day at Mortagapoor, in Berar, 
and had made every exertion in his power to join. After the 
arrival of this corps, the resident found himself strong enough to 
repel any attack the enemy could then have made upon him. 

Affairs continued in this situation until the 12th, when General 
Doveton came up with a regiment of cavalry and the light infantry 
of his division, and the remainder of his troops joined him on the 
13 th. The rajah having up to this date continued his hostile 
preparations, no time was now to be lost in bringing matters to a 
settlement; and*one day being allowed to refresh the troops after 
their fatiguing march, terms were proposed to him on the evening 
of the 15 th. They were framed upon the basis of placing us in 
the condition in which we should stand after a successful general 
action. These were the surrender of tlie rajah^s person, occupation 
of the city by the British troops, the delivering up of all his 
artillery, and the removal of his army from the position they then 
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hold. The alternative was, his highness’s camp being attacked oji 
the Kith at daylight. This brought on a negotiation, which ter- 
. minated in the rajah’s promising to snrrendor at seven the next 
morning; and the attack was not to take place imtil artor that 
hour, should he not be as g(jod as his word. 

The baggage, camp equipage, and followers, worc^ on the even- 
ing of the I5th collected under the Seta Ibddy hills, where they 
would be covered by the 'JOth and 24th Madras infantry, and one 
battalion of the Nizam’s. The remainder of the army slept upon 
their arms, to be ready, shouhl tlu'ir assistance be required »)n the 
following day. 

On the morning of the Kith Dect'inber, at six o’clock, tlu*. rajah 
again sent in, stating that the Arabs wouhl notallow him to surrender 
himself, and proposed to postpom* the execution of the terms for two 
or three days. 'I’his preposterous sittempt at evasion was treated with 
the most unexampled forbearance; the (inissary being desired to 
return to his master, and inform him, that the resident wovdd grant 
until nine o’clock t(» give himself up, and if he did so, some longer 
time wotdd be given for carrying the other terms into (ixecution ; 
but should there be any delay, the Ibitish troops would instantly 
advance to the attack of his army. In the mean time General 
Doveton moved down to the 'plain to the south of the resi<lency, 
directly opposite the enemy's camp, and formed tlu; troops I'or th(‘ 
attack, licforc nine o’clock, when the expectations of all were 
raised to the highest |>itch, and all those not employed with the 
divi.sion intended to attack were as.scmblcd r>n the Seta lUildy hills, 
four horsemen plainly dressed were seen urging their horses at 
speed towards the residency, and forcing them up the steep face of 
the hill. The foremost threw himself oil’ his horse;, and, with an 
hysteric laugh, advanced to Mr. Jenkins, and proved to be the 
rajah himself ; and they proceeded together down the hill to one of 
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the houses. Our resident did every thing to persuade him that 
this was the only step he could have taken to save himself.’ 

On the request of the resident to receive the artillery, and that , 
the rajah's army should be withdrawn, his highness craved more 
time, and expressed his apprehension that the troops would not 
be induced at once to submit. But the resident, determined to 
take advantage of the impression made on them by their prince 
having given himself up, and of the effects of General Doveton’s 
threatening disposition, only gave till twelve o’clock for the sur- 
render of the artillery; and Ram Chundur Woug, who had ac- 
companied the rajah, was sent to cause it to be carried into execu- 
tion, by his highness’s army falling back, and leaving the guns for 
ns to take possession of them. He returned before twelve o’clock, 
and stated that this had been done. 

General Doveton, at the hour appointed,' had formed the troops 
under his command, in order to be fully prepared, as the general ex- 
pressed himself in the private account of the action of this day, to 
frustrate all Mharatta artifices, and only waited with anxiety to put 
a finishing stroke to the war. The disposition was as follows : 

The cavalry, under Lieutenant Colonel Gahan, consisted of the 
Horse artillery, 

Bengal gallopers, 

Madras gallopers, 

6th Regiment Bengal cavalry, 

6th Regiment Madras cavalry. 

Under the command of Lieutenant Colonel M‘Leod were 
6 Companies His Majesty’s Royal Scots,^ 

1st Battalion 12 th light infaiitiy, 

2d Battalion 13th regiment native infantry. 
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1st Battalion 2!2d regiment ]k;ngal native ini'autry, 

Flank company 1st battalion 2d regiment native infantry. 

Under the command of Lieutenant Colonel M‘Kellar were 
One Company of llis Majesty’s Royal Scots, 

2d Battalion 24th regiment native infantry, 

Brigade horse artillery. 

Under the command of Lieutenant Colonel Scott were 
One Company of His Majesty’s Royal Scots, 

1st Battalion 4th native infantry, 

Detachment artillery, 

Saj)pers and miners. 

One company 2d battalion 14th regiment native infantry. 

The reserve battery was commanded by Lieutenant Colonel Cras- 
dell, and the farther reserve, it is believed, consisted ol' the reformed 
horse, and one battalion ol* the Ni;«am’s. 

A few minutes before noon the two hircarrahs, who were to 
direct the general to the spot where they stated the guns had been 
assembled by the rajah's order, having arrived re(picsting a vletach- 
inent to take possession of thcivi, the general, on (|ucsti()ning them, 
was impressed with the conviction that all would not be us we 
might wish, and that it was more than probable several of the 
chiefs would not consent to give them up as was supposed. He 
therefore instantly determined to move on with his whole I’orce in 
open columns of companies, with the several reserves in line, the 
horse artillery and cavalry keeping in tlie plain to the right. Orders 
were given that no act of hostility should take place on our part. 
On the approach of the troops to the first battery, which was drawn 
out to oppose the left, the enemy quitting their guns, left them in 
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our bauds, and Colonel Scott’s division was left in charge of them. 
The several divisions continued to advance, and on approaching 
the Mharatta camp, in a few minutes a very heavy fire of grape wa? 
opened along the whole of the enemy’s line, beginning first on the 
cavalry from the gardens of Suka Durrah. The whole army ad- 
vanced with the greatest steadiness, and, on the heads of the columns 
clearing some enclosures, line was formed in a soldier-like manner, 
and the whole then advanced intrepidly upon the guns, when a 
volley and a charge of bayonets carried them, and the enemy tied, 
leaving their camp standing. The cavalry charged a large mass of 
the enemy’s horse, who dispersed, and forty-five elephants fell into 
our hands. This gallant affair, which only cost us 120 men killed 
and wounded, placed in our possession seventy-five pieces of cannon. 
'I’lirec thousand Arab infantry threw themselves into the city, which 
, was very strong, from a number of stone palaces, &c. 

The l6th and 17th were employed by the rajah to induce them 
to leave it. His highness paid them their arrears, and they were 
offered from us every security for their march out of the rajah’s 
territories, but without effect, and General Doveton was in conse- 
quence obliged to commence hostilities against them, and that part 
of the city which they occupied. Lest we should not succeed with 
the means we had on the spot, the general ordered up his battering 
train, which he had left at Akolah. 

Nagpoor is surrounded by an imperfect, wall with round 
towers, in circumference about three miles. About three hundred 
yards from the west gate, or Jumma Derwaseh, within the , walls, 
stands the palace, a very strong stone building, to reduce which a 
battering train was required, together with experienced sappere 
and miners, (of whom the Indian army is much in want). 'The 
neighbouring houses also being of great strength, could not be 
carried by assault without a great loss of men, and risk of failure. 
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The suburb is very large, coiUaiuing many stunc houses, uud, in* 
cluding-the city, is seven miles round. The Arabs, who had taken 
post within, were particularly cft’ectivc behind walls. 

A commanding situation on the bunks of the JununaTalao was 
fixed upon for the erection of our batteries, within two hundred 
and eighty yards of the Jumina Derwaseh, and by the exertions of 
Captain Davis of the engineers, and the selection of sueli of the 
captured guns as were of suflicient calibre to be useful, they were 
opened on the morning of the ‘21st December, with a view if pos- 
sible to efiect a breach in the old palace wall. 'J’he experiment ol 
that day, however, having convinced Giiieral Doveton that this 
object was not attainable with such ordnance, the firing was 
directed on the gateway, with the intention of laying it open so 
as to enable the troojis to establish themselves in that advanced 
position. On the evening of the U3d December the commandant 
of artillery and chief engineer reported that the battering had 
produccnl such an effect as to render a lodgment practicable with 
little loss, and this was confirmed by every information the general 
could obtain. A comliined attack on the gate as well as on tiu' 
ToolseBaug, and another advanced position (with a view of closing 
on the enemy) was directed to be carried into execution on the ‘24th 
in the morning, when the adllitional corps had moved down for 
the relief of the several posts. 'I’lie attack on the Jumina Derwaseh 
was made uiuler the general's own eye, that of the Toolse Bang by 
Lieutenant Colonel Scott, and the other under the command of 
Major Pittman. 

The troops rushed from the battery about half-past eight o'clock, 
on a signal preconcerted w'ith the leaders of the other two attacks. 
But those who advanced to the gateway found it was not suf- 
ficiently wide to admit of a section entering at once, and the 
.enemy having taken the precaution of lining, w ith bodies of Arabs, 
several stone houses on both sides of it, as well as of the street 
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leading to it, which could not be perceived from the battery; 
the attacking body, after having been exposed to a heavy fire for 
some time, was obliged to take shelter in the adjoining huts and 
behind the mud walls, from whence the attempt was kept up. 
Finding however little or no probability of their being likely to 
obtain possession of the gateway, the general recalled them from 
the assault. The columns under Colonel Scott and Major Pittman 
were more successful ; but from the failure of the principal attack, 
they were orderetl to take up their former ground. Our loss, in- 
cluding these attacks, was very heavy from the 19th to the 24th 
December, consisting of one European officer, 19 men killed, and 
three field-officers, one captain, three lieutenants, two ensigns, 
and 7 1 Europeans wounded ; and one native officer and 34 
Sepoys killed, and five native officers and 145 men wounded. The 
evening of our failure in the attempt upon the city. Major Munt 
of the Madras cavalry surprised and cut to pieces a body of the 
enemy, amounting to 400 men, on the banks of the Kunnain, about 
ten miles from Nagpoor. 

On the morning of the 25th December the Arab chiefs in the 
place made a communication of their willingness to evacuate it, on 
certain conditions being granted to them; and having the next day 
sent out their principal chiefs, or peer zadahs, to conduct the 
negotiation, the several points were satisfactorily settled by the 
resident and the general, with the Arab and other forces, who 
evacuated the city at noon on the 30th, when the troops took pos- 
session, and the British standard was l^psled on tUb palace, under 
a royal salute. 

The Arabs were allowed free and safe conduct through the 
rajah’s territory, with their families and property; and after an 
exchange of hostages, for which service Lieutenant Sheriff was 
selected on our side, they marched for the frontier. Previous to 
their quitting Nagpoor, they plundered the palaces, and committed 
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many ekcesses. Colonel Scott was appointed to coinniand the 
city with two battalions. This convention with the Arabs left 
General Doveton's division disposable, as soon as General Hardy- 
man’s corps should arrive, which was again directed by our resident 
to advance to Nagpoor, that General Doveton might be nt liberty 
to return to Berar, and subsequently into Khandeish to undertake 
the siege of Asseer Ghur, as he had been originally ordered by Sir 
Thomas Hislop. The battering train belonging to General Doveton, 
which had reached the banks of the Wurdah river on its way from 
Akoiah, was remanded to Elliehpoor. On the morning of the 6th 
of January a detachment of four s(]UBdrons of cavalry and two bat- 
talions of infantry, under the command of Colonel M‘Leod, was 
ordered to disperse a force of 4000 horse assembled about forty 
miles to the south of Nagpoor, under the command of a chief named 
Ghun Put Rao, who having received information of the movement, 
retreated out of the rajah's country into Berar, with the intention 
'of crossing the Nizam’s territory to join the Peishwah, 
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CHAPTEjR IX. 

‘ t , i\ 

The author leaves Nagpoor — Delays and mistakes — Length of the column — Arrimgenients 
for the march— Rencontre with some British officers — ^Mad elephant — tni^ah 
guerre — Villagers present nusKzurs— Anecdote — Arrive at Gorai^Arrati^ufettU in 
campWemidar of the Nizam’s esemrt — HU field equipment — Want of discipliiia ifi |Jie 
native armies — State of the country — ^Tigers — Arrive at Kotal — Hostility of the in- 
habitants done away — Elephants — Anecdote of one — Their Docility — ^Usc imule of 
them in India — Used as executioners — Cruelly treated— Females prefe^ed for ridihg 
—Equipments of these animals — Employed in war — Cased in iron— Burst open gates**- 
Swivels used on their backs in the ti^ of Akbar -Used at tlie siege of (’hitoor— Jq war 
in Africa and Asia— By b'uroiK'ans only for baggage, &c.— Ceylon elephan^ the hebi 
—Reservoir of water— Carry the standard— Singular honours— Ensigns of tdydk^ in 
India — ^Umbrellas — Arrive at Pottah — Arrive at Aumnair— Wurdah river*-FJ|^gh— 
Opium — Chinese consume large 'quantities — Much taken by the natives of IncUa^ 
Fatal efiects — Monument to commemorate the burning of a woman — That s^rifice 
continues— Mahometans tried to put a stop to it — Leave necessary — Ahtiqui^ of tile 
custom— Supposed origin— Anecdote — Mahometan tomb— ^Arrive at Singore^Rc- 
ligioua feelings of the jemidar — Some account of hU Russollah Barghirs— Si)lidarf7-^ 
Projiortional oxjKmse l)etwccn Ilindoostan and the Dekhun — Dress of the irregular 
horse — (Quilted jackets — Trade between Persia and Arabia in horses to India — 
Mounting the British cavalry — ^The northern traffic in horses lately tcrmitiotM^ 
Mharattas value their mares — Cutch horses — Anecdote — Cliarms tied on tl^ 

— Jemidar most scrupulous resjK*cting his religion — Arrive at Anibarrah— ^ewab 
Salabat Khan — Ills jagliires — His tnM)ps— His son Namdar Klian — The hilly country 
around Gywul Ghur — Gonds— Conversation with the jemidar — Prejudices^Reli^tis 
discussion — Apt remark of the jemidar— Arrive at Dewulwarrah— Mesai^; from 
Namdar Khan — Vaqueel — Arrangements for meeting Namdar KJion— D^eo^l oc- 
currena' — Tigers — A^williy of llie natives. 

r 

V ’ Gorar, 6th /amiary> 

AFTER the usual inconvenieucies and delay at startingyUm^.a 
first day's march, we quitted the residency at an early hpuf;i,<A0d 
un our arrival at General Doveton’s camp,, to our. a$to 0 isiy)q[i^l, 
neither the baggage nor Captain Hicks's recruits made 
pearance, though positively directed, and after an hour paseedri^iifft- 
quirios, we put ourselves en route, leaving fifty of tlie Niaam^s^fimie 
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to bring them up, should they, on discovering their mistake, come 
to the place of rendezvous. We were under some apprehension 
that they might have accompanied tlie column of baggage belong* 
ing to a detachment which hud marched the same morning to act 
against a force already mentioned, about forty miles to the south* 
ward, but the nature of my duty did not admit of my being dc* 
tained. After *we had proceeded about four mites, onr guide, 
whether front ignorance or perverseness it is difficult to decide, 
declared that he had no knowledge whatever of the place we were 
going to, and we were consequently obliged to halt to procure 
another. A trooper who had gone to the left, though unsuccessful 
in iiiidlllng a villager, brought us information of all the baggage and 
recruits being about a mile in that direction on a parallel road. 
We then halted, and sent back to the' camp to beg a fresh guide, 
but before he reached us we found a man who stated that he had 
been several years an hircarrah to Mr. Elphinstonc when resident 
at Nagpoor, and that he knew the whole road to Ellichpoor. We 
were soon overtaken by two of General Dovelon's hircarrahs, whom 
we dismissed after they had ascertained that the volunteer guide was 
well acquainted with the road. It was necessary to halt every two 
or three miles, as our baggage, which was found to be very con- 
siderable, extended far to the rear, and the whole culumu consisted, 
with the recruits and followers, of about 1500 souls. 

Some slight disposition was made on the march, and all were in- 
formed that it was never to be deviated from. An advance of twenty 
of tbe irregular cavalry preceded m 3 ' elephant and Mr. Elliott's 
pahmquin. The jemidar, with the detachment of regular cavalry, im- 
mediately followed the elephant ; 150 of the irregular horse (which 
lAd all joined) marched in their rear; the company of infantry behind 
tfciem,then the baggage and recruits, and thirty of the irregular horse; 
Ifhd twenty of Captain Hicks's old disciplined Sepoys armed, formed 
Uteiear guard. The flank patroles were furnished by the Nizam's 
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horse, and we tried t6 be as compact as wd thelugh’ft<0tn>tlift 
heterogeneous character of our column, we did not succeed dd weU 
as we wished. Our road lay across an e!xtended and stmidwhat 
barren plain. 

About twelve miles from Nagpoor, we met three officers-- of 
the Madras army coming from Ellichpoor with a strong e^ort. 
They informed us that the road was open and freetrom the enCin-yi 
but they cautioned us to avoid a mad elephant at Kotal, where' we 
are to halt to-morrow. He is stated to have belonged to the rajah, 
and to have broke away from the engagement of the l6th, his 
mehout or driver having been killed. The country and crops have 
sustained much damage from him, and he has even killerfUlveral 
people. Our cavalry in the action at Nagpoor shot many of the 
mehouts, to prevent the escape of the men of rank, as it is an Indian 
ruse de guerre for the master, when closely pressed, to take the 
place of the driver, and thus save themselves by assuming a more 
humble character. 

The people from the villages came out to meet us with pre- 
sents of fowls, eggs, and milk. They were in a dreadful state 
of alarm, which we attempted by every means in our power to allay. 
The chief man of each village offered his nuzzur or present of 'a 
rupee or two in a white handkerchief with trembling hands, and 1 
was obliged to receive them, as the refusal would Chusc apprehen- 
sion, the acceptance of them being an assurance of good will ahd 
approbation. The first time I refused the money, but the jemidar 
of the Nizam’s horse rode up to the side of my elephant, and ih the 
most respectful manner represented to me the nece^ity (tf aCtihg 
otherwise. I cannot account for the origin of this eastern ctistofti, 
of an inferior never approaching a superior without" a unless 

it is with the idea, in this quarter of the world of uniVeSsil 
despotism, that all is at the mercy of the strongest^ TheVebi^ 
tells us that two envoys of the French East India Coh!fpaify,’6Wili^ 
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of knowledge of this, custom, quarrelled with the Banians, 
to whom they were recommended at Bourhampuor in Khandcisb. 
On their arrival at that city the Banians approached then) witli 
basons full of sweetmeats and rupees in their hands, as a token of 
esteeming themselves their inferiors, and to compliment them ; but 
the Frenchmen, imagining the twenty-five or thirty rupees offered 
them .were a sign they were thought to be poor, and given from a 
charitable motive, ffew into a violent passion. 

The only person to whom British officers oficr nuzzurs is to the 
King of Delhi, as we hold Bengal under his firmaun. The officers 
who have commands in the service of the native princt's, on their 
uppointmcnt and introduction to the durbar, present them as being 
viewed in the fight of servants. 

Wc have made a march of sixteen miles, and are encamped on 
the banks of a small stream. The different, descriptions of troops 
Irave had their places for encampment pointed out to them, and 
this is to be continued for the future. The regular cavalry on the 
right, the infiintry in the centre, and the Nizauj’s lioi'sc on the left. 
Our tents in the rear, with the baggage and recruits. The twenty 
old Sepoys belonging to Ca])taiu Hicks lake the rear guard. The 
jemidar of the Nizam’s horse has been directed to send small detach- 
ments, consisting of five men mounted, about a gunshot to the front, 
rear and Banks, and to keep four men in the village at night. All 
have been ordered to sleep in their clothes, and on their arms, and 
.the drummer is stationed at the door of my tent to beat the as- 
sembly al any hour. The recruits belonging to Captain Hicks 
.tehe the out-sentry duty at night, and being all double have re- 
paved, ordere to make no disturbance should they have reason 
fOibe mude uneasy by any movement in their front, but quietly to 
Import it. • The jemidar of the Nizam is directed to keep his men, 
;)irhQ aru all Mahometans, on their ground, should any alarm take 
plape, as they have no particular uniform, and arc dressed like 
the enemy ; and he has been informed that we are determined to 



fire OQ any horseman in our front, or out of their, Juipwin.pQ8j^(^, 
as the enemy might otherwise ride up as friends, and when neaf pr on 
our flanhs assume their real character. He is also to keep thew.uol- 
lected till one of us join him. Two very handsome horses Wj^th 
superb caparisons belong to this jemidar, who is himself dressed jn 
a vest of green English broad-clolh, laced with gold, and very rich 
embroidered belts. A shield of buffalo’s hide with gilt bosses is bung 
over his back. His arms are two swords and a dagger, a brace of 
English pistols, and he has his matchlock carried before him by a 
servant. His name is Salee Mehumed Khan, and he appears to .like 
conversing with us, though in a very diffident manner. He has a 
very good field equipment, consisting of a capacious tent and six 
camels, and at our halts has a large horsecloth of green, red, and 
yellow, spread on the ground for him to sit upon. The russollah or 
troop has a most splendid pair of kettle-drums, and two gaudy em- 
broidered standards. The first drum is to beat at half-past three to- 
morrow morning, and the second for moving off our ground at four. 
The jemidar has been desired to procure guides from the village for 
the march, and to continue the practice daily. 

Kotal, January 7th, 1818. 

We left our camp this morning long before daylight, and the 
Nizam’s horse did not, 1 suppose, calculate on my stirring so early, 
as they did not overtake us for many mites. To give an idea of the 
want of discipline and disregard of orders in the native armies it wiU 
be sufficient to state that the Kings of Delhi were often obliged, 
when moving from one ground or encampment to ahother, to 
threaten to burn the tents of those who were tardy in striking them, 
and sometimes even to carry the threat into execution.* The couqtry 
was in great part covered with jungle, but \icell culUvated airpund 
the villages. These are all built at the foot of small mudi^te» a 
too certain sign of suffering from the inroads of Pindarries. . Pp 
march 1 saw a small seat in a tree, which the jemidar informed me 
is used as an ambuscade for a tiger, the country being overrun with 



J 'iitfl' Whi^n' the vicinHy of a ro&d is rendered partitolarly 
by b^itfg haunted by one of them, the best shot iti the vilia^ 
ihk^' his p6st in the scat' in the tree, irith a sheep or goaf as a bait 
iihder it, which in the night by its cries allures the tiger, and he 
beCotnes an easy mark to a rested matchlock. 

On our approach to this place 1 despatched some horsemen to 
find out the situation of the mad elephant, which gave us much cause 
for dneasi ness, as mine has shewn some symptoms of not being on 
his best behaviour, and if they had mot they woultl doubtless Imve 
fought ; but happily the mad one is on the other side of the town, 
and we hope to pass him before daylight lo-morrow morning. The 
people of the village threatened to tire on the hoi'scmen sent forward 
if tliey attempted to enter it ; but on oni' arrival, ami sending a cor- 
[joral of the*rcgular cavalry to the huckocin* to sUitc that 1 would 
feel obliged by their seizing any one of my cani|) followers who 
might be found plundering, they argued, asT expected, that no harm 
wbtild be done them, and* established a little bazar in our camp. 
Hiey also promised to drive the mad elephant off the road, but 
the poor creature is so thin and reduced that he can hardly walk: 
about twenty men having lately surrounded him with long spears, 
AVith which they have continually tortured and wounded him, and 
he is nearly dead Avith irritation and misery. At certain times ol’ 
the year elephants go mad in quest of the females, and become totally 
nni<^emablc. During the time our camp Avas at Erij on the banks 
of the Betwar, in Bundclcund, one of* our largest elephants fell into 
this'state, and although he had the mehout's son on liis neck, broke 
away, and rushed close to the head-quarter tents. The mehoUt 
Afrith a long spear attempted to bring him to order, thrusting it deep 
tnto the rbot of his trunk, and while giving directions to his son how 
tO'^rbat him, the atiimal watched his moment and rushed at liiio. 
T^^pUorivretch saw his danger, and in attempting to ily fell over 
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some tent ropes, and was pulled back by the trunk of the elepfeSiit 
and kicked to death. The animal then rushed to the liteF^th'^e 
son of the deceased on his back, and what is reiAarkdble, in passing 
some clothes spread out on the ground to dry, stopped short, and 
gave them up by his trunk to the boy, who to humour hini pre- 
tended to put them on. A stronger elephant was at last brought 
to charge him, and his gallant mehout managed him so well that the 
mad monster was obliged to give way, and being quite fatigued, in 
passing through some deep ground allowed himself to be chained 
and secured. Accidents frequently occur when they are in this in- 
furiated state. When we were encamped at Puzdar one of Major 
O’Brien’s elephants got loose and killed a man, w'ho had opposed 
his going across the camp* at night. 

The astonishing docility and gentleness of these ailimals always 
made me delight in viewing them, and the variety of trieks that 
they arc continually plflying is very entertaining. They will fre- 
quently on being teased by the flies walk up to a tree, break l^RPa 
branch with their trunk, and rid themselves of their minute ene- 
mies. This prospective advantage in their judging of a future 
effect from a natural cause perhaps exceeds instinct. Elephants 
have been, according to the earliest accounts, used for pleasure, 
war, and burthen ; and the first person who succeeded in reducing 
them to slavery must have been of a very determined character. 
Diodorus Siculus and Arrian speak of these animals being trained 
for war in the Indian armies which opposed Alexander. iTiey 
were so disposed in the army of Poms, being placed at eqitil 
distances from each other with lines of soldiers connecting tthebi, as 
to resemble the walls of a city, the former appearing likd toaf^, 
and the latter like the walls. Indeed it tvar nattiml Slidd^il 
have been applied to military purposes soon after they 
tamed, from their enormous power, and imposing apptgfoafl^ifii’ hhd 
diough when not enraged they have,ih cottmintf with nthfef ^nljfo iiills^ 
a dread of man, yet the mehout can always make them attack one. 
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and they have been couiinonly uied aa executionen. The eoniBMwd 
the luebout has over them is surprising, and the brutality with 
which they are sometimes treated makes it astonishing that they do 
not crush with their enormous force the wretch who lords it .over 
them, and who, as a wanton exercise of his insolence, with one foot 
upon the trunk, and holding by his tusks or ears, often obliges the 
animal to lift him on his head. When he does become violent, as I 
have mentioned, he is, as may be well supposed from his vast bulk 
and strength, a most formidable object, and for this reason the 
females are preferred for the howdah, or to ride on. Their number 
is what the native princes most pique themselves upon, and, 
from their superiority over, the rest ot the brute creation, they must 
have been very early used by the sovereigns and great men of 
the country. They are extremely lavish of expense in their equifj)- 
uicnts ; and it is u very common thing to see silver gilt howdahs : 
the Peishwah had one richly ornamented with glass. In war the sove- 
r^ip or coramander-in-chief of the native armies always rode upon 
an elephant; and in Indian history it will be seen that a number of 
battles have been lost.from the chiefs quitting their elephants, and 
beii^ supposed by their troops to be slain, Jis they no longer ap- 
pealed in their former elevated situation. These animals were 
CMcd in iron, and the war llowdahs secured by plates of brass. 
They. were sometimes employed in storming or assisting the soldiers 
to jasf^nd the walls of fortresses without a ditch, and putting their 
h ^ s agiinst the gates to burst them open; for this reason the 
have in many instances large iron nails, a foot long and aWj. 
incihiquar^ at the base, to prevent their pressure. To counteract 
the elephants had iron plates on the front of their foreheads, 
the tin^ of Akbar they were used in war with swivels on their 
; and ,at the siege Chitoor they were introduced into the fort 
^‘desitr^y th^ garrison, who refused to receive quarter, having given 
pp. to. despair. JDow tells ns that the scoie was jnost 
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sboekiAg. The brave Ba^khpoottf, nndeied mere de^ra* 

tion, ctt)wded'afttUnd‘the ilephartts# seized dwrtrwtB^by-tfi^teatwi 
and inflicted ttpentheiii unavailing wwinds; Tbeterribte animalZ'trod 
down' the Indians^ under their feet ** like gmssboppersj" <w*'wiffldhig 
them in their powerful trunks,* tossed them aloft in the air, or dashed 
them against the walls and pavement. They have indeed been used 
in war in all countries. The* Ptolemies and Hannibal trained the 
Afeican elephant for their armies, and Marco Polo speaks of them 
in the army of the grand khan of Tartary, carrying fiom twelve to 
sixteen men on their backs*. This 1 conceive to be impossible, 
luiless they were upon two stages. In the European armies they 
have been wholly given up for war, excepting to carry baggage, and 
sometimes to assist the artillery. The only notices we have of them 
in* the history of wars in Europe are that of those brought into 
Italy by Pyrrhus, and by Hannibal into France and Italy : the former 
are said to be the individual animals brought by Alexander feom 
India — a proof of their longevity. Those of Ceylon 'are preferl’eti 
to all others; and the natives pretend that all other elepliants; 
being aware of tlieir superiority, salam, or pay obeisance to them. 
We find elephants have been at times broke in to ride with the 
bridle, and that Assud Khan, one of the kings of the Dekhun, was 
the first to attempt this novel system. Tlie elephant has <a pecu- 
liarity which I do not think has been taken notice of by any 
naturalist It has a reservoir to hold water, which- it draws at 
pleasure, by introducing its trunk into its month, and uses it pniil- 
cipally in cooling itself, by blowing the water under its stomach; 
This reservoir must contain several pints. In the native armiesitbe 
standard and kettledrums are carried on an elephant at therlmttd 
of the army ; and Marpo Polo tells us that the grand khan; 

* Ekpiumts are known in a domestic state in I'imbuctoo, as I was inforn^ by 
Talub Bm Jelow, the governor of the princes of Morocco, who had lived in that, mljpr kng, 
and need the Arainc word /M for this ammal, aid describadvU perfectly. .■ 




(^hi»«a|Mditi0Mr,r sad; m:4actiiiNr> <4stad<Mod«iii »ilirgQ<«NMrihii 

flafeU»/bome4»i: the hack of ibur elqibBiitSr «f hole bodies. im.pnK 
teeted with <a covering offtiiiok leatkei\ hardened bjr km^' TiMs 
castle. eoBtained .many croM^boiv- men, and on it was hoisted the 
impenal standard. . The zeitrie puttah, of standard . of UieMbasatCa 
empire, was also carried on an elephant. It was a particular honour 
to hold the fan or umbrella over the head of the sovereign when on 
his depliant, the latter being a particular mark of distinction, in* 
ciuded among the ensigns of royalty, which, with others, are to 
a certain, degree peculiar to- India. Ferdozi, in speaking of the 
ensigns of royalty which were sent by Mahnoood, nephew of* Me- 
humed Ghori, to Koutoub, mentions a throne, umbrella, standard, 
and drums. At the court of Delhi no one is permitted to nse an 
umbrella in the king’s presence ; and Arrian takes notice of the 
umbrella being carried over the heads of the |)eople of rank in India. 
Before the time of Feroz the Second the imperial umbrella was red, 
but hechanged it in 688 to white. We also learn that the kings of 
the Dekhun used different coloured umbrellas*. 

We are strongly encamped to-day with one flank on a wood and 
the otlier upon a stream, which turns and covers our rear To- 
morrow we cross the Wurdah, quit the country of the Rajah of Nagi 
poor^' and enter that of the Nizam. 

V Aumnnir, January 8, 1818. 

• ' We passed the dreaded elephant before daylight with safety. 
The 'Country belonging to the Rajah of Nagpoor, which we have 
ofossed, is in part beautifully cultivated, though not by tmy meani 
equal to the provinces north of the Nerbnddah. We observed on the 
march'B' large town, which is only divided from this place by the 
iwer'W nrdUh, and is not mentioned in our route. It is a very con- 
skjeffible place, with the remains of a strong fort, and appeared 

1'' * Since I hare returned to England, I find the people of rank in the Lo^cfiop Idui^ 
liee ^ ttinbreila in « like manner. 

T S 
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o^utedt. They dtiMi'enllitt} It tPettedii tb^ to«i»<|ieliig'^jMbl]ieW^ 
one tilde dependenl? on tHe fort^whiob !boir^ia|)jfetur«('4titai^^ 
This town, outside of ‘which we are e»eaidp^i‘ ir 
pulousi No villagers came ont to meet ns, >anditlii^<ijpe£Mi 
being so civil since we crossed the river ; but the' rehson is* obvious, 
we- are in a friendly country, the Niaam being out^ bllyi> 
do not therefore feel that great eastern motive, /ear.’ The* Wuia 
dah is a very miserable stream at this time of the year,' mid we 
passed it with the greatest facility. It runs over a rooky bed, ahd 
below our camp forms a number of small cascades. We found^the 
flag in the town changed, the moment we crossed, from the brick«^ 
dust colour of the Mharattas to the sacred green of Mahomet ; aqd 
the number of poppy fields showed that we had again approximated 
the dissipated followers of that prophet. The production and sal^ 
of opium is one of the monopolies by which the Company make 
such large sums annually. The quantity imported intoi China is 
inconceivable; and the Chinese would feel as miserable without 'this 
horrid drug as we should be if deprived of their tea. Though the 
use of it is prohibited under the heaviest penalties, they risk every 
thing to procure it. The natives of India chew it, or rather iwaHhw 
it in pills, which throws them into a state of intoxicationv'lUdre 
pleasant they say than that produced by drinking fermented liquoiw;. 
but it leaves them, on recovering, in the most dreadful lassitude^; 
and after having given way freely to its use, and becoming fond of 
it, the period between the restoration from its effects and ^ frci% 
dose is so extremely painful, that few have firmness enough teibesf 
up against it: thus, by habitual repetition, they render themselvM 
more and more incapable of being weaned fronl it, and' InJU' 
years destroy themselves. The eyes of those who aretaddktled^io 
it have a shocking inflamed appearance : and. the 
servant, after taking it, becomes morC or lesui lti(e a» ldtel|;7.v«fbhy 
also smoke‘ it, and gradually' it ift jsucW large quanUtfoi^tSI 

* 
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tbe;s0tiae»;*of 0 , {lABion maceiiiilbniQdlsittte^i 
XhiOMnwt^ftf thelUijaih oftNagpoor* during the bte dittinibtDQMi# 
wk^n >«tibeif. sgdaerable: pnace became half paralysed witj^ bis: faei^' 
gave bim ^atUititt of, this: intoxicating and exhilarating drug* ' mk;. 

Theiziver Wurdah is now the boundary of tlie Rajah of Nag? 
poeiS’s QQuntrj^ wliOi at the peace of 1803t ceded all west of iti that 
isiBerarviOxceptfive^ districts. 

' We saw, in the course .of this day, a small brick building, 
which- is always erected on the spot where a woman has burnt 
herself with her husband. This horrid ceremony is not decrees* 
ingi; and so careful are wc of not interfering witli the religious 
opiniems. of the natives, that it is permitted throughout our pro* 
vinces, though not within the Mharatta Ditch at Calcutta, which 
bounds the jurisdiction where the English law is in force. We 
learn from both Tavernier and Bernier that the Mahometans were 
as anxious for doing it away as we are, and that it was under their 
government necessary to ask leave, as it is at’ present under ours; 
so that our magistrates and police odlcers invariably see that force 
isunot used. Thevenot also tells us, that the Great Mogul and 
other Mahometan princes had ordered their governors to employ 
all .their diligence in suppressing it, and that it required great 
solicitations and considerable 'presents to obtain permission. The 
aotiqtuty, of this custom is very great; for Diodorus Siculus, when 
heimentions Alexander’s entering the country of the Cuthcri, relates 
idietiby .tbe law the living wives were burnt with their dead htis* 
baiida .1 The same author affirms it to have had its origin from a 
wotnaii having poisoned her husband. Witliin the last two years, 
dicnmstances caused inquiry to be made with respect to the burn* 
iog^wCHmenin the neighbourhood of Calcutta, which excited much 
iH 2^40 with many comments, and had become known to the natives; A 
md^w wIk^ w^ about to burn herself, after having walked three times 
ipupdithfl.plle, which is part of the ceremony, seeing a number of 



Englisk •genUemeii)Apeeteton«;^ked up 
said she' was amrioBsi toi do awa^r ithe 
entertained, ■thai''the'tvoiiien who 4hus Bacri6o0d»4hsiii89ll^ft 
previously stupified wkh various druga She idoaiedtAbilft, «friefiiig 
herself as a proof to ithe contrary, and > of their raotiveg ^eing goedl 
arising from at religious feeling of its being, acceptable 
Suprbme Being, and that attempting to dissuade them fromiihintBS 
not only cruel, but impious. Site, then placed hmelf by ’thetside 
of her deceased husband, and went through the remainder Qf .4lhe 
ceremony with equal heroism. ,1 *< 

On the outside of this village is a very han^ome.tomb'^^stone 
to the memory of a Pithan Sirdar, who died here. It is a square 
building, rising into a fine dome about sixty feet high, with a. stone 
tank in front of it. ■ , 

Singufd, 9th Janoity, " 
We have made a march of 20 miles to»day, moving' parallel to 
the range of mountains which skirt the north of Berar :ijOD tlie 
other side of them a plain extends to the river Nerbuddahi •. >W<e 
passed close to a mosque, and the moment the mdnarets appeared 
above the trees, the scrupulous jemidar of the Nizam’s horse ashed, 
permission to quit the line of march, with a few of 1ms ntenf-aa 
devout as himself, to offer up prayers. As it is not pedy jHberalj 
but good policy to show a respect for all religious optiiiDns,*8iqce 
they tend more or less to the good government of society, it wi^ 
granted him. .1 Ia V 

The jemidar, with much sociality, comes into our tent, 'aita 
down on a chair, enters into conversation with us, and seeieaa 
tolerably well informed. He says his native home is ip the ueigtH 
bourhood of Jeypoor. The men under his. orders^ase tdnifaakif^ 
mmHited on his own horses, and he i^iveg 40 rupees 
M 'ckdh' complete horseman; and after the idMt expeifls&rbf 
Idunas, saves considerably out (ff» hi» attonmnob. wThesiOnaire<ijS^ieii^ 
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> 46^ tlioet» ’ttoiixAcd < 1 ^ 
tMM«ft»%ii6iare!oa4]ed sdlidft^^ and of whom he hm not abowe SO with 
htm/ -ThOMlifl^^nee in the expenw of provisions iand eqnipnieats 
between • Hiadoostan and ^e Dekhun may thus be estimated. 
Here the honemaw com^dete receives 40 rupees per month ; in 
fibhdoostdm only 32, and this is of course the standard for cat. 
enlating^ every tiling; The irregular cavalry throughout India ui-c 
mostly dnetsed in quilted cotton jackets; though the best of their 
habiliments are not, as 1 supposed, stud'ed with cotton, but a number 
of cotton clothes quilted together. This serves as detensive 
airmtHir,' and when their heads are swathed round, and under the 
chin, with linen to the thickness of several folds, it is almost hope- 
less with the sword to make an impression iqjon them. They also 
at times stuff their jackets with the refuse silk of the cocoons, 
which, they say, will even turn a ball. There is, in England, a 
similar idea respecting a silk handkerchief. They are in coniinon 
bdt badly mounted ; and it is a mistaken idea that the generality 
of Indian horses are of a valuable breed, for the Dekhun has 
always been supplied from the Persian Gulf, and Hindoostan with 
horses from the' north-west. It is curious, that Cosmas reports 
from the testimony of Sopatrus, as mentioned in ♦the Peri plus of 
Bf; Vincent, that horses were brought from Persia, and that they 
paid* no duty on entering India; and Cajsar Fnulerick mentions 
the same thing on the coast of Canara. Marco Polo, in speaking 
of Mahaba on the western coast of India, states that horses were 
brought from Ormus, from Dtufur, and Arden, and that 50(X) were 
supposed to be annually imported. The cavalry of Madras and 
Bombay %ill always obtain plenty of horses from this ancient 
l^iiOb bf commerce, which still exists in full activity; but under 
^-'Bbngel presidency, were it not for the Company's stud, which. 
iiNi very fine establishment, I do not think they would be able to 
bs the dealers who used 12 or 14 years ago to 



bring strings, of fii^ Tourkee horses fromibegroDd £abttI,^ihRy4lif^ 
late relinquished that traffic, either on account of the hearj duties 
they are obliged to pay on passing through the vanottS!#tAtes,'«er 
perhaps of being intercepted by the Seiks. There was once, hour 
ever, a particularly fine breed of ‘horses in Hindoostan ealled the 
jungle taTz6, but it is* now almost extinct. The Mhamttaa, hhe 
the Arabs, are extremely careful of their mares ; the former have 
been known to give 5000 rupees for one. The breed of horses in 
Kutch is very fine : they have a peculiar dip in the back, and .their 
superiority over the other horses of India is accounted foe in ithe 
Ayen Akbaree, by the following anecdote. A long time ago an 
Arab merchant ship was wrecked on the coast of Kutch, and 
.seven chosen Arab horses were saved from the wreck, which are 
reported to have been thcCprogcnitors of the present race. From 
a like incident, the breed of horses called galloways derive tfieir 
origin; some Spanish horses having been on board of some of the 
ships of the Armada, stranded on the shore of that county , in 
Scotland. The jemidar has one of the Kutch horses, and as 
he is very superstitious, ail his stud have tuzveez or chums, con- 
sisting of small scraps of parchment, with sentences from the 
Koran written <00 them, wrapt up in little bags an inch square, 
tied round their legs and necks. He affirms that he ,does not 
smoke, because his prophet disapproves of it in the Koran, nnd 
when 1 have sent for him, I have found his five periods of prayer 
in the course of the day interfere very mqch with bis duty. ^ We 
are encamped on the Wurdah, which here runs between eteep 
banks. skv / 

. Ambanwh, 

Our route to^ay has been through a very lich couatrji UBdf^ ' 
.are at present encamped in the jaghire of the Newab 4Nihut 
Khan, of Ellichpoor. ^ ^ '' 

He is a very respectaUe man, and.»i|pry fine old feldiv^\aiua^ 



attached to British government. He holds a coniiderabie 
jf|^re' finder tire Nizam, on military tenure, furnishing a brigade 
ci two battahoDS of infantry, 2000 horse, and four guns. The in- 
fantry have some European officers, though the newab commands. 
He is just now absent from Ellichpoor with Colonel Deacon in the 
neighbourhood of Arungabad, and 1 fear I have no chance of 
meeting him. His son, Namdar Khan, is however at Ellichpoor, 
and General Doveton having written to him to inform him of my 
passing through his estate, he has ordered provisions of every kind 
to be brought ns from the villages, and it is with difficulty 1 cao 
make the villagers accept of any remuneration. The hills to the 
north of this belong at present to the Rajah of Nagpoor, being 
part of some mehals which were left to him to the west of the river 
Wurdah, after the treaty of 1803. In these hills is situated Gywul 
Ghur, a fort taken by the Duke of Wellington in the same year. 
Some Gonds, the original inhabitants of Gondwana, before the 
conquest of the Mharattas, are in arms in these n'gions, but it 
would be only waste of time to reduce them. 

We had a very long conversation this morning with the jemidar, 
Sallee Mahomet Khan. He came into our tent whilst we were at 
breakfast, and we invited him to partake of our fare, which he de- 
clined, saying he had previously taken some refreshment. As he 
had on some former occasions evinced great liberality of feeling, 1 
asked him if he refused from a belief in any impurity arising from 
eating with us, which is so common among the Mahometans in 
India, as diey have imbibed many of the prejudices of the Hindoos. 
He stated that his refusal of our offer did not spring from that motive. 
This circumstance introduced a long discussion on the subject of our 
rdigUms, and produced some controversy. However, on taking leave, 
be ranarfced with great aptness and good humour, ** there is but 
one God and one Ellichpoor. Two roads lead to that city, one by 
toe^villege we are now in^nd the other by Omroutce f and suffered 



US to draw our conclusion. The illustration’ .wa» very bap^y* and 
we were much pleased with his remark, as he has,; durmg jhottime 
he has accompanied us, shown that he respects the ordinaoeesr^and 
firmly believes the religion in which he was brought up, but does 
not despise or condemn the tenets of others. i, „ 

Dewnlwantth, Janutiy UA,' ISIft'* 

Our route this day has continued parallel to the range of moun* 
tains to the north, and the face of the country is well cultivated. 
About six miles from this place we met a jemidar, with a very eivil 
message from Namdar Khan, that understanding I was to arrive 
at Ellichpoor on the morrow, he had ordered a gentleman to 
receive me on the ground 1 should encamp, on to arrange' ear 
meeting, as he intended to come out himself and accompany me 
into the city. Soon after our breakfast, the approach of tins 
vaqueel was announced : he appeared to be a coarse vulgar man, 
dressed in a red silk suit, with many hircarrahs and attendants. 
He informed me his name was Muste Khan, and that it was- his 
intention to return in the evening to Ellichpoor, with the infomaa* 
tion at what hour I might be expected, as the general, — so I found 
Namdar Khan desired to be called, — would come out of the city 
three or four miles to receive me. He brought me a present of 
baskets of fruit, and two goats, for which, particularly the latter, 
I was most grateful. 'I’he young neWab is said to be rather of a 
dissipated character, and to give much trouble to his father. 

A very curious circumstance occurred almost under our view this 
morning on the march. About half an hour before daylight, as we 
were passing through a village, we were arrested by most dreadful 
cries, so heart-rending, that Captain Hicks and myself stopped fhe . 
elephant to inquire into their cause. It appe^ed that two brothers, 
one 10 years of age, the other younger, having heard our advanced 
guard pass, came out, through curiosity, from ,a cottage about 20 
yards from the road. The former was immediately sprung upon 



I)y'’a^^ger in the middle of the village, and carried off; the 
yotmg^t ran in and informed the mother, who uttered the ex*- 
damations of distress we had heard. The tiger must have been 
within 20 yards of our elephant, and I am surprised he did not 
show symptoms of alarm, as they are generally very susceptible of 
fearin the vicinity of these animals. 

There is some consolation, but of a painful kind, in knowitig 
that the tiger, in springing on a living animal, generally fracturcK 
the* skull of its victim with a violent blow of its paw, thereby 
rendering it insensible in a moment. There was no chance of 
recovering the poor boy, as the tiger went off into the jungle im- 
mediately, doubtless to his most secret haunt to enjoy his horrid 
repast. 

1 have often been surprised at the apathy of the natives of India, 
but in nothing more than the carelessness with which they permit 
the high grass which communicates witli the thickest jungle to 
grow np to the very doors of their houses, serving as a cover to the 
tigers.- 



GHAPTEB. X. 


Meet Nomilar Khan— His sewarry — Our reception — 'rtie newab's drm — Ills manu 
English numners and customs— His cousin— ProcM to th^ dty— 

Ignorance — Gate and wall of Ellichpoor — ^llte newab's palaco— GardeierHPitvilinij^ 
Breakfast— Indian etiquette — ^'fhe various apartments of the family — Ypung^^;i)|^ 
of Salabat Khan — Return to our tents — Information of an action near Poonah— 
Vaquecl of the Soubah— Interview with the Soubah — Hindoos alwayij empld^dd ivinit 
nisters of finance — ^Dinner — Nautdi women— Wine— Toasts — Take kane— Anm 
at Ornery Comery — Arrive at Coleplaiser — Mode of supplying the troops in Ip(dw|-r 
Bazars — All trades to lie found in them — Immense niimWs of followers attached to 
tile Indian armies — Quantity of baggage— Flag to each bazat — Fikirs— Muftitudei 
in the time of Tavernier — Their penances — Measuring tlirir length, &e;—Su{)erttiti(itl 
—Other penances— Braminical religion— Horrid rites— Ghauts — Sierra. . v.v'.i 

Ornery Comery, JanuikiyTOth, ISflft ■■ 

YESTERDAY I was so fatigued with the ofliciouB attentioiF^Of 
the newab, that I could not put pen to paper, but I was n^Veirthe^ 
less amused at times with the singular scenes we witnessed.*- We 
started very early from Durwulwarrah, in hopes of encountering th^ 
general as near the city as possible, in order to shorten th^ time wri 
should be in his society. About four miles from it, however. We die^ 
scried his sewarry*, as it approached oursj which was better fodcihgi 
though not so numerous. His suite went off to the side of the roadi 
and he got out of his palanquin and came forward to receite ils'l 
Captain Hicks and myself dismounted from our elephant,' - aid 
walked forward to meet him. It required all the good breeding I 
was master of to refrain from laughing. A modern eqtiip{ledf 
Othello stood before us. He had on an immense cocked hat,*1i^ 
a long queue doubled up to his head; hanging in an enormOds 4(^pf 
He was dressed id a red coat laced with silver, verjrlajge epauletted,' 
a silver star embroidered on his right breast, and a lV^eh gnsyt 
pair of loose trowsers, not long enough to hide another'^piur-wf 


^ The retinue of a great maiL 



red silk under t|ieni, the latter dangling over his shoes upon the 
ground, for he had no boots ; and to complete his tojlct, he had 
a grenadier officer’s regulation sWord. He shook hands with both 
of us, as it appears to be his anxious wish to copy all our manners 
aind customs, and then introduced us to his cousin Golaiiii Hossein 
Khan^ the son of jiis uncle Futteh Jung. His was a grotesque 
imitation of European dress, entirely in compliment to us ; but the 
cousin was in the Mahometan costume, and embraced us in the 
natiye manner. The general came up on my elephant, and Captain 
Hicks and the cousin mounted one belonging to the newab, and 
we proceeded to the city in the most imposing attitude. 1 con* 
eeive be must liave been accompanied by 800 men of different 
descriptions, horse and foot, and my 300 soldiers, joined to these, 
made a very respectable appearance. He continued chewing 
pawn and cardamoms, and lolled his tongue out of his mouth, 
covered with these nasty ingredients ; yet he did all in his power 
to be polite, and that he failed was not his fault, but his misfortune. 
The only blame that could be laid to his charge was his ever 
haying attempted so hopeless an undertaking: but we must not 
criticise him too severely, as he meant well. After I had overcome 
the difficulty of sitting by his side, the next was to find conversa- 
tion., I judged correctly in supposing that he would be pleased 
with remarks upon his person, and stating how very much. flattered 
we were by our manners and dress being so correctly followed by 
a penon of his rank. He said he was anxious to go to England, 
kmt disapproved of the sea voyage. I recommended to him the 
*tmvd» of Aboul Talub Khan, in the Persian language, as giving a 
very.jcorrect account of our country. He answered he had heard of 
ityUnd bad requested Mr. Jenkins, at Nagpoor, to procure it for him 
Sfqm iClalcut^. As a specimen of his ignorance of geography, he 
laked.inQ if 1 was going to that city, though it was east of us, and 1 
was travelling west; and pointed out to me his howdahs, which had 
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been made there by Mr. Jeakins'^ order. He inquired my^rank*, and 
r thought seemed disappointed when I told him 1 was so k>d in the' 
army. Thus, for once, captain was not a good travelling names:’'’ 

I had not been ten minutes with him on the elephant before be 
pointed out to me Gywul Ghur rising among the hills on our right, 
and apparently about twenty miles distant. .1 fully anticipated 
what was to follow this introduction, and heard with the utmost 
patience an account of the great and strenuous exertions the newab 
Salabat Khan had constantly made to prove his fidelity and affection 
for the Company; and, the Rajah of Nagpoor having now forfeited 
all by his late conduct, how very desirable and how very acceptable 
the niehals west of the Wurdah; with Gywul Ghur, would be to the 
newab. 1 made answer that I thought he deserved this reward, 
hoped he might receive it, and then stated that I knew nothing at all 
about it, and hope 1 left him in a very happy state of uncertainty as 
to the meaning of my answer. We entered the city through a gate 
of beautiful architecture, built, as well as the wall, of sand-coloured 
stone. 1 believe the gates of the Prince’s stables at Brighton must 
have been taken from this, as they are much alike, but what 1 qow 
speak of is much higher, and more splendidly carved.^ The wall 
appeared to be about sixty feet in height, with very handsome , 
battlements, but is not above four feet thick. It is only carried in 
part round the town, the present newab's father not living to finish 
it, and it being reckoned ominous for a person to continue any 
building, when the projector has died before it is completed. Jn 
consequence of this preposterous idea, manydmperfect works are 
left throughout the country to fall to ruin; and a son feels no* 
pleasure, but on the contrary dread, in pursuing perhaps a isvourite 
design of his father. This city is the capital of Berar^.andwas 
plundered in 1583 by Koka, AkbaPs general.; Near it is Aigasun, 
where the Duke of Wellington, in .1803» defeated the. Bsyah tof 
Berar, with great loss. The ,eity has been very mucbilMWefiled 
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old ne«rab, and all the basars and hoUfes near his pdaoe 
'ate of brickt though his own residence does not make a very showjr 
appearance. It has an open space before it, where two six- 
. pounders were posted, with small union flags placed on their car- 
riages. We entered it through a high gate, and advanced be- 
tween two lines of Rhohilla inikntrv, armed with matchlocks, 
spears, and bows and arrows, who vna voce set up a tremendous 
shout, calling on God to bless the newab. Wc alighted at the 
gate of his apartments, and passing a curtain entered a small 
garden, with fountains and cypress trees, surrounded with high 
walls. In the middle stood a covered pavilion, open on all sides, 
with several verandas furnished with sofas and glass shades for 
lights, and in the centre a breakfast-table, spread with every thing 
requisite after our manner. Soon after our arrival the table was 
(Qovered with pilaws, curries of fowls and vegetables, plates of 
hard boiled eggs, and in the centre, by way of ornament, in a 
salad-bowl, a large white unlwiled cabbage, which the general 
believed to be an article of English fare. Our entertainer helped 
hiipself without ceremony, after seating us and placing his cousin 
at the bottom of the table. The former used a knife and fork in 
his mania for*our customs, but the latter eat in his njitive manner, 
with his right hand, having seiVants ready with a bason and towels 
to wash occasionally. As to their visitors, wc sat much in the same 
situatioa as the guests at the dinner of the ancients- in Peregrine 
Fickle) and though all very hungry, none appeared to volunteer for 
the forlorn hope of tasting the dishes before them. I, however, at 
last mustered courage to help myself to the mess nearest me, but was 
immedwteiy satisfied as to its ingredients being a viilanous com- 
pound, as -fiir as I could guess, of gooseberry tart, garlick, and 
chillies* The evident repube I had met with, which it was im- 
posuble to disguise, warned my two friends from lulling into the 
KOke' nsiihiipi' we sat in mute despair, wishing in vain for the 





end of the detestable meal. The hard«boiled eggs would ijluivci 
been most palatable, but there was no other bread ;thAa>tbe ' 
common India cakes, baked on an iron plate, of a conswtenoy 
not unlike leather. There was a brown-coloured water ^servedi.up 
as coffee, but this was wholly inadmissible. 1 had not a hookah, 
and etiquette would not allow our host to smoke if 1 did noiti 
it being in India considered the height of ill-breeding to smoke 
before an equal if he has not his hookah. After some little time 
two were brought in ; he was quite satisfied, and 1 was n<^ sorry, 
as 1 wanted something to refresh me, and tobacco is an exdbllent 
stimulant. I was very desirous of returning to my tent, which had 
been pitched outside of the city by my escort, as 1 had excused 
myself from taking up my quarters in the house ottered me, which 
1 had not seen; and hoping it would produce an opportunity for our 
taking leave, 1 proposed to the general to visit it as well as the old 
newab's bouse, and those of his brother and nephew. 

AVe first proceeded to the house of the brother, which con* 
sisted of a large court-yard with a fountain, some plantations of 
shrubs along the walls, and a large elevated veranda at each end 
with small rooms off them. In one of these verandas is a, sort 
of throne, resembUng a box at a theatre, not above eight feet 
from the ground, with a ladder to afford access to it. The inside 
is lined with small mirrors, like those in the hack part of a 
tradesman's shop in Ilngland, one over the other, without either 
taste or judgment, and of no particular pattern, the intention ap* 
pearing to be to cover the wall at all events. It required 1 .thiidb. 
about three tiers of the'se mirrors, including the frames, to :reaidi 
the top. The residence belonging. U> the newab Salabat JKihtm 
is similar, but somewhat larger. The jyomen's^ apartments vIof.^ 
epurse we did not see. A son of the newab’s, two 
passed through whilst we were here, accompanied by;.a numbeitulf 
boy^ five or six years .Qld,^ as h» attendants.. NaasdsfirlCIliim 
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brought him to us, but he began to yell violently, I suppose from 
■tho same cause an English child cries the 6rst time it sees a black 
footman. We were then taken to our “ house,” as he was pleased 
to call it, which consisted of a yard, a fountain, and veranda, not 
unlike a second-rate dog-kennel. After promising to dine with 
him at six o'clock, we were relieved by his quitting us, and 
made the best of our way to our camp outside the city, passing 
through a similar gate to that by which we had entered, and with 
some cold meat made up for the loss of our breakfast. 

When we had been some time in our tent, two officers of the 
royals passed. From the uniform of one of them I knew him to 
be a surgeon, and invited him in, not only to sec our sick com- 
panion, but to obtain some news. They stated that a very scvtjre 
action had taken place between Poonah and General Smith's 
camp, which had originated in one of our battalions having been 
ordered back to the city, and on its way having fallen in with a 
large body of Arabs, who were, though greatly superior, totally 
defeated, with the loss of 500 men. Our loss was reported to bo 
very heavy, including two officers killed. 

This was a very unpleasant piece of intelligence, and I am quite 
at a loss to conceive how I shall ever reach Poonah ; for if a bat- 
Ulion cannot move without beihg attacked, 1 can hardly expect to 
be able to have an escort sufliciently strong. I had sanguincly 
hopad that by this time the Peishwah's dominions would have hc- 
copie- perfectly tranquil, and that I should have been enabled to 
tmvel dauk, from Arungabad to Poonah ; but it seems the Pei.shwah 

is still in the field with a large army. 

About two o'dock a vaqueel from the soubah arrived to learn 
at what hour be might pay his respects to me: this was arranged 
to take place at four o'clock in the afternoon. At that hour he 
came^with a-nmnerous suite, sat half an hour, talked incessantly, 
utadt'iromeBae quantities ^ snuff, and at last departed, leaving 

X 
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three sheept asinaDj fowls as would furnish a poulterer^s sliop,'4ad 
vegetables, sugar, and spices for a year’s consumption. ; jTbi&igeil* 
tleman is an Hindoo, and is the government ebllector of the Nizam. 
It has almost invariably been the custom in the Mahometan states 
to have Hindoos for their ministers of finance. ' ^ 

At six an elephant arrived to carry us to dinner into the city, 
where we found six or seven officers of the 2d and 13th Madras 
native infantry. We dined in the apartment of Golaim Hossein. 
Until dinner was ready, a company of Nantch women were intro- 
duced to sing and dance. Our repast appeared to be of the same 
kind as that in the morning, with the addition of some excellent 
little patties. I was much surprised at finding Madeira and Claret 
on the table, and fancied the general was in jest when he asked me 
to take some with him ; indeed, I could not believe I saw correctly, 
when, doubtless scandalizing the many rigid of the faithful who 
stood around, he, with the greatest sang froid^ hob-nobbed with 
me, and tossed off a bumper of Chateau Margeaux. From this 
time till after dinner he never ceased drinking to every one, quali- 
fying the wine with glasses of cherry brandy ; and the moment 
the table was cleared he stood up, and gave first “ the Company,” 
with three times three ; then “ the King and, last of all, a safe 
journey to me. If he was aware that the latter meant the sovermgn^ 
I conceive he must have concluded “ the Company,” by giving it 
the precedence, to have been, like Stefano in the Tempest^ vieenoy 
over him. I was of course obliged to propose his health, the 
health of his father, uncle, and cousin; and, seeing my ^friend aii^ 
thing but a sober follower of the Koraun, I broke up the party IW>m 
table. We then adjourned to the singing and dancing bf the Nantch 
women, and the newab again called for wine, and Jtoasted 
by naipettill the libations had evidently (^siderable.effiaQk-dllhhu 
sens^f gad as 1 found, though mine was a Christian 
coq^igpt hold out much loftger, I wishqslihitn good 
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tra(j rejoiced to ^nd in3'selfonc6 more in my tent, being to nunccb 
this^ motning at three. . , * 

*We set out about that hour, and for some time lost our way in 
the dark, but reached this earlier than might have been expected; 
being twenty-four miles from Ellichpoor. The range of hills to the 
north has been visible all this ilay, but we have increased the distance 
from them very perceptibly. 

• CtJcpIaispr, January Hth, 1818. 

After a march of eighteen miles we reached this place, which is 
totally dt'serted, and falling into ruins ; I have consequently been 
obliged to send back thrtx; miles to procure provisions for the troops. 
It may appear extraordinary that I had not taken the necessary 
precautions for furnishing my little detachment with necessaries; but 
in India the mode of supplying troops in the field with provisions is 
totally diflerent from that of every other country in the world. 

' When a force takes the field, government arranges so as to have 
sufficient stores of grain carried by the brinjarrics: a bazar, or 
travelling market,^w’itli every thing that can be required, accom- 
panies the army at the private risk of these individuals ; and an 
Indian soldier on service, or in cantonments, is bound to subsist 
himself from his monthly stipend. Government sells to these pri* 
vate venders in the bazar the provisions it has brought into the field, 
and Ujcy again retail them to the troojis at a moderate profit. My 
detachment was not numerous enough to make it worth the white of 
any person to form a bazar ; and it was to l)c supposed that I could 
alw&ys find provisions in the towns near which I encamped for so 
small a body of men, nor should 1 have been deceived, except in 
an instance like the present, when a town named in iny route as a 
hidting'plaoe proved to be abandoned. In these bazars every trade ■ 
or cnllihg exerdsed in a city is to l^e met with ; and it is the various 
hrddh 8 men.and dieir families l^fonging to them who so much impede 
ttf ^ attuveia d its of the Indian armies, and create so great a difficulty 
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for defending and covering such a multitude on the marob^ thatva 
force so circumstanced has not inaptly been called a largei baggage 
guard. Every person quits the cantonments with an intention of 
being equally as comfortable in the field ; each subalt^n has his 
chairs, table, and bed, besides his tent; and some regiments take 
their messes into camp with them. 1 was informed that a regiment 
of dragoons, under the Bengal presidency, took the field with fifty 
fat oxen, and l:ilO dozen of claret, besides other wines and requisites. 
In addition to the general, or, as it is called, the Sudder bazar, 
every regiment has its own ; and the facility with which they find 
their places in camp is extraordinary. Each bazar has a high dag 
in its' centre; and on this being raised, when arriving on a new 
ground, the diflerent strings of people are seen dividing off to their 
several distinct and well-known standards. 

In the numerous accounts of Indian armies published in Eng- 
land, notice has not, I believe, been taken of the fikirs, who attach 
themselves to regiments while in the field, and who live by begging. 
When troops are coming off the march, and approaching their new 
ground, these vagabonds, who live on the superstition of tire natives, 
seat themselves about a mile from the camp, and spread a coloured 
carpet before them to receive the offerings of the Sepoys. They 
have a small flag near them, and beat a tom-tom, or drum, accom- 
panying it with a begging whining song, and their carpet is very 
soon covered with pice (a small copper coin) and cowries. The 
fikir who had attached himself to the cavalry brigade, with the 
centre division of the Bengal army, displayed a very gay standard, 
consisting of a black horse on a white ground ; and I was oftoi 
tempted, by my gratitude to him for the information he gave usvthat 
we were approaching our destination, aftern long march, to theow 
him a rupee, 't'avernier tells us, that in lus time it was calculated 
there ; were no fewer tlian 600,000 Mahometan fikire,.an^l^9O(hPO0 
Hindoo fikirs : but they must l^ve ;mach reduced ihinvmfber 
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since that period. Many of this class of holy mendicants make 
vjom of painful penances. I have seen some who have allowed their 
bands to remain so long clenched, that the nails have grown out 
through the back of the hand. I have also seen others, whose arms held 
. upright over the head had become stilf in every joint. They occa- 
sionally undertake to measure their length from their homes to some 
sacred temple or ghaut ; and 1 had an opportunity of witnessing one 
in the neighbourhood of Calcutta who was perfonning this ])enaucc. 
He laid himself upon the ground on his face, and then getting up, 
advanced two long steps about eipial to his height, then again lay 
down, and continued this absurd pilgrimage as long as 1 observed 
him, and doubtless to his. destined spot. Jhit the most singular 
penance 1 ever heard of was in Bengal. At a certain feast in the 
autumn, a number of Hindoo devotees erect a large mast in an oj>en 
place in the neighbourhood of the village, with a moveable yard across 
the top of it. From this yard a rope with an iron hook is suspended, 
the end of the yard being brought down near the grountl ; a Bramin 
passes the hook through the muscles of the back of otic of the de- 
votees, between the shoulders, and, the lever being depressed at the 
other end, the miserable fanatic is drawn up in the air, and the yard 
beieg moved round u(>on a pivot with great rapidity, he, swinging 
out in almost a horizontal position, amidst the screams and shouts 
of the crowd, throw's flowers to them. There is a precautionary 
large loose loop put round him, in case the muscles of the back 
should give way. They have also a superstition that a man about to 
be executed imparts a sanctity to all be touches ; and, in a manner 
similar to this, he always throws flowers amongst the crowd, who 
eagerly scramble for tliem. At the same time of the year other de- 
votees, accompanied by tom-toms and conchs, march in procession 
ftbmit the villages, five or six men being fastened upon a bamboo; 
that i&to^ay, a long thin slice of bamboo is passed through their 
sides,, about an inch under the skin, and continually kept soft by 



applications of grease. I saw another wretch who had passed an iron 
bar, larger than a common sized pencil, and four feet long, through 
his tongue. The Braminical religion appears to me to have become 
of a more sanguinary cast in Bengal than in the upper provinces. 

But the most inhuman* of all their .barbarous customs is the 

following. When a sick person is given over, by way of ensuring 

him eternal salvation they carry the helpless creature to the banks of 

the river, and stuff his eyes, mouth, and nose with clay : should 

he recover after this extreme unction, he loses caste, and becomes 

an outcast from his friends and relations, and virtually dead to the 
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whole world. Some anxious expecting heirs, it is supposed, take 
their fathers down to the water side at a very early stage of illness ; 
and I have no doubt numbei's would recover if they did not undergo 
this horrid rite. 

I find I have several times mentioned the word ghaut for moun* 
tains, which retpiires some explanation. Custom has brought this 
word into use in a similar manner as the Spaniards apply the word 
sierra, or saw, to a range of mountains : originally only those with 
irregular tops, like the teeth of a saw, were so called, .but in lime 
they have given the name to the whole ridge. A ghaut meani^ a 
pass, and is even used for a ford across a river. The whole ran^ bf 
hills now takes the appellation, from the natives being accUstdmed 
to employ the expression of passing the ghaut for passing the rtibun- 
tains ; and thus they have by degrees become synonymous. 
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Cuhneshur, 15th January, 1818. 

WE have this day ahnost lost sight ol' the ghauts U> the north- 
ward, and the country through which m'c luiv(; inarcla'd has been rich 
and well cultivated. We passed under the lugh and lutndsoinc wall.s 
of Akolah, a considerable city, which, inferring from the numerous 
ruins in its peighbourhood, must at one time have been nmch larger. 
Indeed I am of opinion, from the remains of an old wall, extending to 
a great distance, .that it must have been removed froni its .original 
site, as is not uncommon in this country. The Aumildar, or chid’ 
man, sent his son out with an imposing suite to meet n)e, and pre- . 
sent his nuzzur. He informed me that he had, according to my re- 
quest, sent all kinds of provisions to our ground at this place, which 
is four miles to the west of Akolah. Soon after we had advanced 
beyond the town we met a shutcr surwar, or man mounted on a 
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camef, from Captain Sydenham, the political agent in Berar, sta- 
tioned at Aruogabad, to whom I had written from Nagpoor, re- 
questing him to provide every thing to accelerate my movements. 
Thi» letter was any thing but satisfactory, for he stated that no one 
could pass from Toka, or the river Godavery, the frontier of the 
Nizam’s and Peishwah’s dominions, to Poonah, without a strong 
escort, as the emissaries of the latter were on the road, with orders 
to murder all persons who had any correspondence with the English, 
He has, however, promised to lay dauk bearers some distance from 
the other side of Jafiierabad on to Arungabad ; and I have written 
.to him to have the goodness to arrange that I shall be able to see 
the greatest curiosity of manual labour in the world, excepting the 
pyramids of Egypt — I mean the caves pf Ellora, and also the fort of 
Dowlutabad. After marching from the l6th to the 22d, the day 
on which my escort will arrive at Arungabad, it will be absolutely 
necessary to give the men and our camels a day’s halt at that city, 
and I hope, by pushing on before them, and by overtaking them 
after they have passed through it, to be able to see these remark- 
able places,, without impeding my progress an hour. The Peish- 
wah’s army is stated to be in very considerable forte, so that there 
will be great tiifficulty and risk in attempting to proceed from the 
other side of the Godavery, as we shall then find ourselves in an 
enemy’s country, but I must attempt it at a happy mqment when 
fiis troops are off the vicinity of the road. 

The. action of the single battalion, of which we heard when at 
Ellichpoor, appears to have been, as severe as possible, arfd fought 
under the most distressing circumstances. It took place at a village 
named Corry Gaum, and strongly proves how inferior arc undW 
ciplined courageous thousands to disciplined courageous hohdl%'dk.‘ 
Our battalion consisted of 500 men, who for a whole ddy silec^ltk- 
fully opposed 'ten times their number. Colonel hPHoiMri^iufs 



returned upon Gurra Warrali* and defeated the troops 'at 
Simuggur, which we left to our right, when moving down to 
Nagpoor, taking all their guns, and putting them to dight. 

I should think the number of defeats in all quarters, and in 
every way, must convince these unruly and unprincipled people 
how unavailing it is to strive against our power. 1 do not see any 
cause which at present exists in India, from the Mahometans or 
Hindoos, or any native power, to shake our government over this 
part of the world, that is to say, if we respect the prejudices of 
the natives, do not attempt to subvert their religion by the in- 
troduction of our own, and if our military force is ke|)t up in the 
highest and most etlicicnt manner, both in ({uality and numbers, 
and is not permitted to dwimlle into police otlicers and their 
assistants. Above all, by being exactly stri(‘t anil honourable in 
ail our intercourses with them, nmst scrupulous in the distribution 
of justice in our civil courts, and rendering them, by our com- 
manding military force, secure in their homes, (to which they 
have been long unaccustomed) they must, and undoubtedly will 
become' excellent subjects, and attached to our rule. Jfut the 
first and leading maxim, never to be deviated from, should be con- 
stant and ujost serious notice of the slightest insult, or even neglect 
from any native power ; and a .few rigorous examples will prevent 
the chance of their future recurrence. 'J’hey must already have 
seen the steady settled system upon which we act, and be fully 
aware that they cannot expect or hope for half measures from ns. 
.To exemplify this, though on an inferior scale, the alteration 
which has taken taken place in the zemeendary system under our 
government may be adduced. It was the custom throughout 
Indi^ and still continues so in the countries under the native rule, 
t h a t should a landholder fancy his mud fort strong, and the power 
^e government from which he held his estate nut equal to its 
reduction, he would refuse to pay his rent, defend his fort for a 



fevr daj 4 , sometimes beat o£f, or nmre frequeatlj in£il(e:term9 witii 
his master, arho was generally satisfied with two<thinls. of,4>r- lem 
than his due. From an act of this description being viewed by ou|r 
government in the light of decided rebellion, and no compromise 
being admitted, nothing of the kind ever occurs now in our ter^ 
ritory; whereas, in consequence of the remissness of the govern- 
ment of the Newab Vizier, battering trains, and our best battalions 
of Sepoys, are once or twice a year sent into Onde to enforce pay- 
ment of arrears from these refractory subjects. The like happens 
under every native government. When I was, in November last, 
at Jalaoun, in Bundelcund, a tort belonging to the nana of that 
place, I went to sec the guns in his tope khonnah or artillery 
ground. One of the gun-carriages was much shattered, and bore the 
marks of shot. On inquiring w hen it had been exposed to fire, 1 
found it had been employed against one of these . lawless zemeendars 
about four months before, and one of the golundauzc then present 
had been shot through the body *. 

When 1 thus point out the probable safety of our dominion in 
this country, I cannot but remark, that the dangers arising from 
colonization are great and imminent, and all hope of suppressing it 
is fast giving way to an increasing population of the offspring of 
Fjuropean fathers and native mothers. 


« Bottalo, 16th January, 1819. 

Wc have performed a march of about twenty miles this morn- 


ing* and the road for the first part was extremely bad. I have 
made some small alteration in the position of the troops in qamp, 
having removed forty of the Nizam’s horse from the front line,* 
and posted them so as to form a rear guard, and placed the twenty 
armed old Sepoys, belonging, to Captain Hicks, as a disposable 

* It has often been remarked by our medical men, how much Aoaga AB]mbalMlif^ 


is of the recovery of the native than of Europeans frovi unular, seype 

wounds of this description ; the former being accustomed to plmner food, and ooBse* 

quently being in a better habit of body. *''' ' *■ 
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force; to the rear or ilanla aa iimy be tieemed atcessaiy, 
ranee we are too weak to afford flank picqiicts. I shall attempt to 
procure another company of infantry from Arungubad or Toka, 
and then we shall be strong enough to bid defiance to all roving 
parties. < 

We had not been long on our ground when a noisy and 
tumultuous set of nautch women and tumblers took the camp by 
storm with their tom-toms lieating, insisting on exhibiting before 
us, and, when ordered away, becoming extremely obstinate, and 
apparently determined to make good a lodgment in the very heart 
of our position. But we at last got quit of them. 

As we still continue in the newab Salubat Khan’s jaghire, tin; 
villagers are ordered to furnish us with fowls, eggs, IVuit, &c. and 
the kuckeems or chief men think they have a right to hold con- 
versations with us at their leisure, and squatting down at the 
entrance of the tent to ask all sorts of absurd (|ucstu)ns. If this is 
to be the price of their civilitie.s, 1 would gladly dispense with all the 
advantages. The extreme cheapness of every thing in India renders 
the otfering of the products of the village of no importance, and a 
rupee or two thrown in return generally covers the expense. In 
Bengal the necessaries of life are so cheap, from their abundance* 
that their value in small (|uantities cannot be estimated in metallic 
coin, and they make use of small white shells, brought from tla; 
Laccadive Islands, as the mediitin of exchange. In Calcutta, as I 
have been told, 5200 of them c<|ual a rupee, and Marco Polo takes 
notice of their being used in the dominion of the grand khan of 
Tartary, I have, from curiosity, sent this moment into the bazar 
to inquire the number of cowries (tbc name of these shells) in a 
rupee, in the country where we now are, artd find that, being at a 
.otmaiderable distance from the sea, 3520 are tire full change fur 

c<fin. In England it will hardly be conceived that any article 
"m. food can be so low priced as I have stated, but from this source 
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originates, the small wageapf the servants^ //The . -bearers 
receive live rupees a montjhi equal to ISs. 6 dL) Qut'of:.whioh> tlu 0 r< 
clothe and feed themselves, and yet save moneys The. claiM>of; 
servants who generally come from the province on tite.coastv'be* 
tween the presidencies of Bengal and Madras, called Orrissa, re« 
turn it is said an annual sum to their friends and relations of three 
lacs of rupees, or 36,000/>, though 1 think this exaggerated. Thmr 
number is very great, as almost every European has his palanquin^, 
which is carried by them. It is usual to have a set, consisting of a 
head bearer, a mate, and eight or ten otiiers. They are all Hindoos, 
and very scrupulous as to the rules and customs of their caste. 
They will bring a glass of water to an European, but will not take 
it from him, as the touch of his lips has defiled it. However, in 
cases of illness I have seen them behave better, wave these foolish 
ideas, and act with less prejudice. They are bound among tliem- 
selves not to perform any duties but what are assigned to them, 
and should any one of them transgress, the rest inflict upon him loss 
of caste, and refuse to eat, smoke, or associate with him. But the 
penalty of a large dinner to some Bramins and many of their 
caste, at their expense, places them again within the pale of com- 
mumon. 

It is inconceivable to what extent the natives carry these ideas 
of caste and custom. Because it is the usual duty of the lowest 
caste to grind corn by a haiidmill, the Bramins and Rajahpoots 
will eat the grain parched on the fire, or starve, rather thanmakeik; 
into flour with their own hands. On our advance from JubBul- 
poor we had no fewer than 9000 Brinjarry bullocks laden with gi|iinH 
with our corps, but still we ran a risk of, a number of the iiativcs 
starving, as we had not persons enow to grind it; aad>thoaghit|iV^ 
troops were idle after they bad cleaned' tbdr horee»,<iaDd bad 
ficient handmills; yet no flour being in thebazar forthjem ittt'iMife^f 
chase, the Hindoos declared . they. would' not perform, that 
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atidy th(Mgh -greatly in’ wattle flat^down and refuaed to mttke diiy 
exsHion viiatever, so that iramben went without food, ejrtiept 
parched grain, for many days. It is the same with their trades 
the father delivers his own down to his' son, who does the same to 
his ofispring, and thus, through twenty generations they never im» 
prove or degenerate, and from the apathy consetjuent upon this, 
appear to have lost all inventive ideas. They arc nevertheless very 
dexterous imitators. 

Omornpoor, 17Ui 1818. 

A long and fatiguing march of twenty miles has brought us to 
this place ; and since we ascended the liucknawarra pass, we have 
been almost surrounded by jungle. 'I'his ghaut is not of any consc- 
quepce in a military point of view, as the continuation of the range 
of hills to the right and left is in every jiart passable for cavalry. 
Yet some one has built on the summit of the hill, across, the road, 
a large arched gateway, flanked with towers : it is without a stair- 
case to the top, and now failing to decay. VVe have pa.sscd many 
large villages, totally deserted, from the continual ruin brought on 
them by the plundering parties of the I’iudarries. 'J’hese freebooters 
were too strong for the inhabitants to defend themselves against 
them, and the poor wretches who e.scapcd from former spoliations 
have taken refuge in the towns* and cities; but in a few years the 
former of these must have shared the same fate, had not our 
government taken steps for their [)rotection, and for the punish- 
ment of the robbers. 

:, We are well encamped in the angle of two streams; and even 
the.junction of these small rills offers an opportunity I'or the Hindoos 
to display their superstition. A very curious black stone temple 
sttUvds in Uie angle, the blocks not very large, and |)resonting no 
other carving besides being hewn into coarse columns and rafters, 
witbt others piled on tiiem to form a sort of roof in a pyramidical 
shape. ' It u about eight feet high. Above thu small temple is a 



nuxlera mhut, uniting the Hindoo and. Mahometan ar^t«6itwe. 
Opposite the door is a very curious stone huU« three feet, kng- and 
• twy feet high. The head is much disfigured; I suppose by^the 
zealous Mal\ometans, who,' like the Portuguese, attempt to destroy 
all the vestiges of the religion of Brania. in ' ’ . 

Ciiandee, 18di Juiuaty, 1818i . 

We arrived here after a long march, and found this village, Jike 
the generality of those above the Lucknawarra ghaut, entirely 
abandoned, the rindarries having nearly depopulated the country. 
It is a pleasing reflection that our armies have saved the few. re- 
maining towns ; and I trust the total extirpation of these robbers 
will be ofiected before next year. 

We have had no intelligence from Bombay, nor from Mj;j El- 
phinstoue, our former resident at the Peishwah’s court. He is not 
at Poonjib, being with General Smith’s army in pursuit of Uie 
Peisliwah ; but we may indulge a hope of hearing from Captain 
Sydenham, our political agent in Berar, to-morrow, on our arrival 
at Jaflicrabad. .Taftier is one of the few names common to us and 
the Mahometans. They have also Moses, Ibrahim (Abraham), and 
Vusef (Joseph), Daoud (David), Yacob (Jacob), and Daniel. Abad 
is a city, or any place will? a large population ; its literal meaning 
is “ populous," and sometimes it is used for “ inhabited." Nearly 
all the cities built by the Mahometans have this addition to the 
name of the founder; thus Shah-Jehan-Abad, Acbar>Abad. The 
Hindoo designations of these two cities arc Delhi and Agra, and 
are those genei'jilly in use. 

By the accounts we received from Arungabad on Uie 15th 
stated, that the moment the Nizam heard of the defection -of: the 
Peishwah he declared war against him, but in all. probability asnaoeh 
from a wish to do away the claim for the arrears of cJicmlOAs ft-desieo 
to act, up tq his treaties. The history of this extraordinary tribute, 
arising out of the Mhacatta modi& uf warhire, is 8eticntfioos,itlititl 



refrain ’from giving some account of it. As earty ai the 
latter end of Auiungzebe^s reign a proposal was made to thif 
prince, by the Mharattas, to receive from him the demukki, or 
tenth batidful, that is to say, a tenth part of the revenue Of the 
. Dekhun ; and upon this condition they engaged to discontinue 
their practice of plundering the country anmiall v : this met with a 
decided refusal from so high-spirited a jirinco. In llehauder Shah s 
reign, that sovereign having chosen for liis residence the city of 
Lahore, which was at a great distance from the southern provinces 
of India, the Mharattas took advantsige; of it, and obliged all the 
imperial provinces of the Dckhtin to pay them a foiirtli part of the 
revenue, which is the meaning of thc^ word choute. In the vice- 
royalty of Hossein Alii Khan, a new arrangement was made with 
the Mharattas, the tenth part of the rcvemic being added to the 
quarter which they had belbre received. At one time this tribute 
Was as high as onc-third of the revenue, and the Mharattas had 
their own officers for its collection. In IT-W Ih’ngal and Bahar 
were obliged to pay this impost. 

Nothing conld be more ruinous or more disgraeefid to a go\ ern- 
mentthan this shameful compromise; yet from the mode of warfare 
of the Mharattas, whose example we have since seen followed by 
the Pindarries, it was difficult if not ini|)ossil)Ie to meet them on 
equal terms; and, as avc have Avitnessed in the go\ernmcnts of the 
Dekhun, it was thought better to yield a portion without the 
country being ravaged, than to allow them to live at free ((uarters. 
This extortion led to eonserjuences still more disastrous to the 
existertCe of the government, for the ryots e\euse<l tlKuuselves fmm 
payittg the revenue, by pleading the sufferings they had uuder- 
gonO, as was the case in the provinces plundered in 181*2 and 181.5 
by the Pindiimcs. 

f. ' - Jafficrabady lyth January, 1818. 

; :On our approach to this place, we were informed by the ad* 




vanced guard of a body of 200 horse being in our front, and we 
halted till the escort was assembled. They, however, proved to be 
the guard of the Aumildar of the city, who had come out to meet 
us, and presented me his nuzzur. We left the town to the right, 
which a^tpcared to be of considerable size, and, crossing a large 
stream, encamped on the opposite side. In the centre of the stream, 
on a detached rock, appeared a small altar, with the sacred bull, 
but so near the water that it must be covered in the rains. On 
dismounting from ray elephant, the Aumildar informed me that 
bearers, or bhoeys, as they are here called, were ready to carry me 
on to Arungabad ; one set of fourteen being retidy at this place, 
and two others of the same number in each being on the road, all 
belonging to the viceroy. Rajah Govind Buckish. But I have not 
found, as I hoped, a letter from CaptJiin Sydenham. 

We have not been able to gain any political intelligence from 
the Aumildar, who calls himself a relation of the viceroy, and, I 
suppose, trusts to this for impunity, as he has not prepared any 
provisions for us. We can only learn from him that he was dread- 
fully alarmed last year by the Pindarries. They did not, however, 
enter the city, but contented themselves with plundering the villages 
around. He adds, that they did not murder any body. This must 
have been a very humane troop, not to have marked their route by 
blood. 

We are encamped near the remains of a Mahometan burild<i< 
ground, of which, I believe, the Nizam’s troops do not approve, as 
they expressed a wish to move higher up the river. The Maho- 
metans venerate much the spot where a body has been buried ; so 
much indeed, that, as long as one stone remains upon another, they 
never use the ground, or hazard the disturbing of the ashes. I bave 
Often, when walking, been asked in a respectful mwner by peraoM 
el that persuasion to turn to the right or left, to avoid 
^ over a grave. It is usual, when passing the tomb of ai>saiiiVto 
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Arungahad, 20th January, 1818. 

1 LEFT the oomp at Jaffierabad at four yesterday evening, 
and found the rajah’s bearers very good. 'I'he jeniidar continued 
the whole way by the side of my palanquin, and we had the ad* 
vantage of a fine moon, during the early part of the niglit. About 
’ twelve o’clock I met a messenger from Captain Sydenham, who 
stated that he had not written to me, supposing 1 could not have 
advanced so fast, but that Im had sent an cxpre.ss to Colonel 
Deacon, who was posted at Jaulna, to order 200 cavalry and a 
guanl of infantry on each stage of the road between Jaflierabad 
and Arungabad. His letter also contained a very kind invitation 
to make his house my home, during my stay at Arungabad, and 
extended this polite offer to my two companions. 

After travelling all night, I came in sight of this city about 
seven o’clock, and was exceedingly pleased with the view it 
pcesented. The trees interspersed among the houses, and the 
and minarets of a large tomb, which at a distance ap. 
peai^' like the tarje at Agra, diversified the scene, and 1 con- 



gratulated myself on the good accommodation tvhich awaited ihe 
within the walls. I observed a large fountain or spring isstiirig 
from a tablet of stone, similar to those by the road-side in Spain. 
The walls are of the kind common to cities in India, but low, w^ith 
round to^wers ; and there was a heavy gun on orte of them near the 
gate. 6h entering it, the city presented the usual scene of ruin and 
desolation ; as is almost universally the case in this country, where ’ 
one sovereign builds and inhabits a city to give him the credit of 
having founded it, and which is deserted by his successor for a 
similar reason ; — hence the numerous cities half peopled through- 
out India. I passed through several inhabited parts of the town, 
which were separated from each other by large intervals covered 
with ruins. I arrived at Captain Sydenham’s some time before 
breakfast, who received me with the greatest cordiality. Several 
ladies, who had moved from their houses in the neighbourhood to 
that of Captain Sydenham, on approach of a body of the cnemy^s 
cavalry, met me at breakfast: I was very an.xious to learn what 
intelligence had been received from all quarters, and found it most 
important, and tending greatly to show the consolidation of our Indian 
empire. It appeared that, after the action of Sir Thomas Hisldp 
with the force of Holkar, negotiations were opened for the 
elusion of a treaty between us and the defeated enemy ; and within 
a few days a subsidiary treaty was signed on the 6th instant, dfr 
terms highly gratifying. The several divisions were in pursuit 6f 
the Pindarries, who had, with the loss of their families, bagga'^, 
property, &c. fled to the north-west, but not without great re- 
duction of their numbers. 

* But I was more interested individually witK respect to the' iittfte 
of affairs in tHe province which bears the name .of this city, WT 
was to pass through the largest part of it, which is 
dbminion of the Peishwah. ' ' 

It appears that the flight of the Peidiwah’s’army W* 



ceBS(ing» and that our pursuing army lias continued t« follow its 
stops, but without any action of consequence having taken place.., - 

It is reported that the PeishWah has fled into Rye Ghur, a 
strong fort, where his wives and treasure have, been placed. 
Although his main army is for the jirescut removed from the road 
between this city and Poouah, yet large bodies of '^rse are 
hovering around. My escort will however be strong and etUcient, 
and, I have also written to Colonel Deacon, who is near Jaulna, 
to request him to send me thirty regular cavalry, and 100 light 
infantry, to meet me at Toka, on the frontier of the Peishwah’s 
country, which will give me, with my liengal cavalry, sixt}’ regular 
troopers, 200 reformed horse, and 200 inl’antry, so that 1 need 
fear nothing but encountering the Pi'ishwaii’s army. 

Captain Sydenham has been so kind as to arrange every thing 
for my visiting the caves at Ellora, which village belonged till 
lately to Holkar. 

'yijp garrison of Aurangabad consists of only one battalion, not 
sufficient by any means to dei'end its extensive walls. 

, Captain Sydenham’s house was given him by the Ni/ani. It 
was formerly the residence of the soubah ot the city, and with 
some little additions, is now a very comfortable habitation, con- 
sisting of several small yards paved with stone, with fountains and 
large pieces of water in the middle of each, and closed verandas 
at the ends., I am in a tent pitched upon the top of a high ter- 
race, surrounded by balustrades, in the midst of a garden, with 
fountains and cypress trees ; the latter are common in the Dck- 
hun, though none exist in Bengal or Hiudoostan. This evening 
Captain Sydenliam, and myself, in his curricle, went through the 
oity,' which is mean, but some of the streets are good. The 
m yfup ift, having no minarets to it, though ornamented with a line 
tttplf of masonry in front, cannot be called handsome. Almost 
has. a fountain in its ccairt-yard. 

z 2 
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A vaquecl from the Rajah Govind Buclj;isb, waited 
niorning, to know when he should call upon me; which cerctp^^^^.js 
fixed for to-morrow, ai]d 1 am to return the visit on the 22d iosttu^. 
My present intention is to give our camels one day’s haU. PO .tl^e 
2Sd, and order them on to Toka, where I shall join tbefn on .their 
second day’s march. „ 

Arungabad^ January SI, 181& 

Intelligence has been received this morning that Gun Put Rao,.thG 
sirdar of the Rajah of Nagpoor, who had collected troops to the 
southward of that town, and against whom the detachment Avas sent 
on the morning I quitted Nagpoor, arrived at Sirpoor on tlie 13ith 
instant, about 100 miles south-west of Jaulna, in the centre of 
Berar: he has consequently been moving nearly parallel with us, all 
our. route. He is reported to have 4000 cavalry with him. .TWs 
has interfered with our arrangements for viewing Ellora and Doyr- 
lutabad, the precautions taken for intercepting this chief being 
such, that an escort cannot be spared for us. Captain Davies’s 
force, which avus to furnish our escort, has been ordered to t^re- 
north-west, to prevent his passing into Khandeish, ajid Colonel 
Deacon to the soutliAvard, to intercept his junction Avith the 
Peishwah. It has also made a very considerable alteration .in oUier 
respeets, but our escort is to be furnished from this garrison. . 

According to our arrangement, about three o’clock the viceiroy 
arrived, and avc had a conversation of above luilf an hour. js 
a quiet looking man, but I am told able, and avcH informed, pqf- 
ticularly in the history of this country, and of Persia, jyqs 
anxious to learn from iiim if any reliance could be placed pn.l^e 
stories respecting the date of the formation of the Ellora/Cavq^jfis 
mentioned in the Asiatic Restsirches. He answered that, t}iey ,h|d 
no Correct accounts Avhatever. of their date .or founder. . ^e 
me concerning my route to Ferungistan, the land of the Franks or 
Europeans, and inquired if 1 passed through A^ab^tan |(!^|rabji|). 
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Mirt (Egypt), or Roin6;— this last is the utmost extent of their 
ideas in ^ography, and is far from mcanjng any part of Italy, 
but the provinces of the eastern Roman eni[)ire. The rajah ^fas 
also curious to knSw the age of the governor-general, the number 
of his children, and if he understood Persia’n ; with regard to all 
which I satisfied him. liefore he took his leave, I presentwl him 
with a necklace, armlets, and a sprig of jewels for his turban, to ' 
the amount of 3000 rupees, and poured some attar of roses in his 
handkerchief, and gjive him two pawns*, lie was accompanied 
by an immense suite, I sn{)p()sc 500 persons, and ottered me 100 
horse for nu' escort from Dowlutabad to 'foka. 

After dinner I proceeded with Captain Sydenham to see the 
tomb I had observed at a distance on entering the city. Taverp 
nier states that it is sacred to a wife of Aurungzebc, but I was in- 
formed it had been raised to the memory of a daughter of tlmt 
monarch, the founder, or perhaps improver of this city, which boars 
-■ his name. The inclosurc around the tomb is very considerable, 
and must, I am persuaded, consist of 30 acres laiid out in gardens. 
The gateway is something like, though inferior to, the laijc at Agra: 
indeed the whole building is copied from that beautiful structure, 
but has all its defects, with but few of its beauties; and the materials 
are much coarser and inferior. It is, like the turje, octagonal, 
raised on a high terrace, with a dome, but unlike it in the four 
clumsy minarets at the corners of the terrace. These steeples 
have generally an unpleasant appearance, and it is only at the tarjc 
where the lightness, beauty, and costliness of the materials make 
them admissible. This tomb has the same number of moscpies as 
that at Agra, one to the east, the other to the west, but that facing 
Meceu is the only one complete, having a wall on the west side, 
‘^ife the other is open like a pavilion; consequently the former 

♦ A pawn is a small packet consisting of spices, chunara, and tlio lx*lcl nut, wrapped 
* idip'm ffie pawn leaf, and presented on taking leave. 



only can be used for prayer, it being the Mahometan 
during devotion to face towards the holy city^ The tombatoob 
in the inside of the building at the tarje is on a level with the top 
of the terrace, and the body is placed below ; bdl here you descend 
by many steps as if going into a bath, the whole being lined with 
marble. The tomb is surrounded by a very handsome eight-sided 
screen of white marble trellis of so fine a quality, that, the 
least slip of the chisel would ruin a whole slab of great value andr 
minute carving. At the taije, they tell you, each time the work** 
man succeeded in perforating the marble without endangering the 
whole, he received a rupcc'as a reward. In this respect the tomb 
here is equally rich, but ‘it wants the beautiful mosaic work of 
flowers in dift'erent coloured stones round the- top and on the 
pilasters. The windows arc also fitted with the same beautiful 
trellis-work; and on the outside of the building, the flrst slab 
about three feet high, and the dome, arc of marble, but the rest is 
patchwork, being of stone, from the neighbourhood, stuccoed. The 
materials of the tarje consist of white marble alone, ornamented 
with black, and the mosaic is formed with coral, cornelians, blood- 
stones, and other coloured stones. Altogether it is so superior in 
every ^vay to this tomb, that it forms, as strong a contrast as the 
abbey church of Westminster and St. Margaret’s. This, however, 
is stated to have had large sums expended on it by a relation of <tbe 
emperor during his absence, which his majesty, from his penurious 
spirit, and 1 think not without reason in this instance, i^efosed ,lo 
reimburse him from the imperial treasury. The tarje was built byr 
Shah Jehan, the fatlicr of Aurungzebc, to the memory of km 
favourite wife, and he expended 700,000/. upon it, exclusive of the 
marble, w'hich was a present from one of the Rajalippot soverei|(iM^ 

• I went to the top of one of the minarets, whence the view^iMS 
fine and extensive. Captain Sydenbam pointed out the circuit of 
the city walls, Aurungzebe's palatie, and two small redoubtsv |HfO» 



bftbljr mited by the troops upder M. Bussy> during the short time 
the<Fnenoh were predominant in the Dekhun, before the recall of 
that officer by M. Lally. 

> We then proceeded to the fiber’s tomb, which is nothing more 
than a Mahometan monastery built over the grave of a saint. The 
only difference is, that the inmates of the al)ove are Peer Zudahs, 
or descendants of the saint. The building consists of some light 
atrehed pavilions and mos(|uc8, intermixed with trees, vines, foun* 
tains, and large pieces of water, Avhich contain immeiisc quantities 
of tame fish. These have so far overcome the dread of the human 
figure, as almost to eat out of the hand. 'I’lierc is a water-mill on 
the ground, looked upon by the natives as one of the wonders of the 
world. This is, I believe, almost the only one in the whole country, 
and probably erected by some Europeans. The arts of life arc still 
in so rude a state in India, that there arc neither wind nor water- 
mills, and grinding is performed by a hand-mill. 

Colonel Deacon having declined to assist me with any part of 
his force, I shall be obliged to take on all the cavalry I brought 
from Nagpoor; but Captain Sydenham will give me 1(X) fresh 
infantry from the Nizam’s battalion iti garrison here. 

Arun^ahacl, .Tnnimry 

At daylight this morning I accompanied Captain Sydenham on 
his elephant to see the mins of the. palace erected by Aunmgzebe, 
and Was much disappointed in them. Even when newly built, the 
royal abode must have betrayed his majesty’s parsimonious spirit, 
and have been greatly inferior to those of Agra or Delhi. 'I'he re- 
maios are fast mouldering to decay. They are even unsafe to pass 
through, and are only fit haunts for jackalls, owls, and bats. 
Arubgabad was originally only a village called Gnrkah, but ac* 
MBlitits differ as to the peraon Avho first raised it to the rank of a 
city’. Malik Amber, an Abyssinian, who held a small independent 
soirupre^ty in the beginning of the 17th century, of which. Dow- 
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lutabad was the capital, is supposed jto be its founder. But in all 
probability it bears the name of him to whom it owes the greatest 
part of its grandeur, if not its foundation. After we .had viewed 
every thing worthy of attention, we proceeded to a large tank, on 
which Captain Sydenham had> an English sailing boat built at 
Bombay, and brought thence on men’s shoulders. This piece of 
water is supposed to have been the inducement for Aurungzebe's 
removing hither from Dowlutabad. We next visited the mag»» 
zine in the contre of the toAvn to see an 18 pounder, intended to 
form part of the battering train to reduce Assier.Ghur, should it 
not be delivered into our hands. I procured 100 muskets with 
bayonets for Caj)lain Hicks’s recruits, and the 100 infantry are to 
have their ammunition increased to 100 rounds a man, as it is ap- 
prehended our difficulties will increase after passing the Godavery. 

It appears that the hope of the surrender of Assier Ghur is but 
very faint, as the killidar, it is believed, has received a lac of 
rupees from the Peishwah to defend it to the last. This fortress 
is one of the strongest in India, and deemed nearly impregnable, 
if properly defended. It is stated to have been built by Assa 
Ahir, who gave it his own name, but the •word has been by time 
changed into Assier Ghur. Assa was a zenhndar of an illustrious 
family of Khandeish, which had dwelt on this mountain, as well as 
ruled the district, for 700 years. In 801 of the hegira, it was 
seized by stratagem by Nuzzur Khan Feroki, who set up a new 
monarchy in the province of Khandeish, where he had previously 
commanded as governor. The fort remained in the hands of the 
descendants of Nuzzur Khan till the reign of Akbar, when it was 
taken by one of his generals. It afterwards fell into the hands of 
the Mharattas, and Scindiah took possession of it when he nvas 
supreme at Poonah. In 1803 it yielded to the Duke of Wellington, 
but was delivered up on the treaty of peace. 

Captain Hicks, Mr. Elliott, and the escort, have (irrived, and I 
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have arranged with them that they are to give rest to the animals 
to-morrow, to march half-way to Toka on the 24th, and reach that 
place, which is on the Godavery, on the 25th, being the Pcishwah’s 
frontier, where I shall join them the same day. Captain Sydenham 
and myself, after the rajah’s ff^te to-night, quit this city for the Caves 
of Ellora, and I shall not return here, but take leave of Captain 
Sydenham at Dowlutabad on the night of the 24th. 
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CHAPTER Xlir. 

NARRATIVE OF THE OPERATIONS OF THE ARMY OF THE DEKIIUN. 

Sir Thomas Hislop marclics from Charwah — His route — Arrives at Oojein — Negotiations 
—Hostility of Hulkar — Pacific feeling of the British — Holkar's minister quits the 
canq)-;5His army in ]X)sltion on the Sepra river — Preparing for battle— Revolution 
in his camp— Dubious conduct of the Sirdars — Unjustifiable and open hostility on the 
part of the enemy— Sir Thomas Hislop determines to attack them — The Britisli still 
anxious for a jwcific arrangement — Fruitless communication — Hostile language of the 
enemy— Reflections on the moderation and forbearance of Sir Thomas Hislop — Army 
moves on that of 1 lolkar — Their position — Action commences— Arrangements — Storm 
of the enemy’s line— Severe hiss by their destructive fire— Gallantry of the enemy’s 
artillerymen — Total rout of the enemy — Pursuit — Sixty-tliree pieces of cannon taken 
—Our loss — Sir Thomas Hislop halts at Meinpoor — Bombay force — Sir W illiam Keir’s 
route — Arrival at Rutlam — Sir Thomas Ilisloji moves from Mein jxxir— Junction of 
the Bombay force near Taul — Advance reaches Mundissor — Arrival of Holkar's 
vaqueel — Ills head-ciuarters at Purtaub Ghur — Ordered to move next day to 
Ranqiora — Suspension of hostilities — Pindarrics much reduced — Treaty signed with 
Holkar. 

THIS city (Arungabsul) being the point of communication be- 
tween the army of Sir Thomas Hislop, Bombay, and Hydrabad, 1 
have been informed of the particulars which brought on the action 
at Meinpoor, and terminated in the treaty with Holkar, and shall 
here state in a general manner what came to my knowledge. 

His excellency Sir Thomas Hislop, when at Charwah on the 26th 
November, determined to move north across the Nerbuddab, from 
which he was not far distant, and commenced his march on the 
27th. On the 2nd December he was to the north of the river; on 
the 6th his head-quarters were at Bhyawul ; and on the 12th he 
joined the force under Sir John Malcolm, who had been waiting 
for him from the time Holkar evinced a hostile disposition. On 
the 13th Sir Thomas Ilislop’s head-quarters were near Oojein, 
Scindiah’s capital, and on the 18th at Paun Behar. * 
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Negotiations had for sonic time been carried on between Sir John 
Malcolm and Holkar, aiul subsccinentl y under the direction of Sir 
Thomas llislop, in hopes of persuading the young prince, or the 13aie, 
to see their own interests. Jiut we could only get the customary * 
professions of amity, which are usually in Mharatta politics a mere 
cloak for deceit; and on several occasions our unfortunate followers 
were killed or wounded, and our cattle carried otV by ihi' cavalry 
of this prince. On the IfJth, the vaquccl of Holkar, who liad been 
some days in the camp, iK'goliating with Sir John Mahuilm for the 
conclusion of an amicable, ^nrangement, <|uitted it, and did not 
return as was expected. ITom this circumstance, and from the 
doubtful appearance ofull'airs, the commander of the forces judged 
it advisable to advance with his army on the 'JOth towards tin; posi- 
tion which it was known the army of Holkar had taken up on the 
left bunk of the river Sepra, near IVleijijioor. At that date the 
head-ejuarters were established within eight miles ol the enemy, 
(for no doubt could be entertained how they stood affeetial towards 
us) at xlrnea; and it is particidarly worthy ol remark, that on that 
day no friendly communication of any kind was received Irom the 
army of Holkar, so that, all dissimulation being laid aside, we had 
reason to look for instant acts t)f hostility ; and e,v<!ry ini’ormation 
brought in by the hircarrahs c'snllrmcd the o])inion that the troops 
were preparing for battle. J>y the ukbars, or written reports Irom 
the enemy's camp, as well as from the intellig<mcc of all the hir- 
carrahs, it appeared that a sudden revolution had taken place in 
tlie durbar of the young prince. On the lyth instant the Kegent 
Baie, and her minister Gunjmt Kao and his adherents, had been 
seized and put into prison by the chiefs ol battalions Koshun 
Beg, Roshen Khan, Ham J>im, and Culloor Khan, who had gt)t 
poesession of the sovereign, and mounted over him a guard ol 
Sepoys with guns. Great rejoicings were stated to have ensued in 
. A A 2 
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camp on this change of councils, and the battalions were said to be 
ready to sign an acquittance for the whole of the arrears of their 
pay. Although the chiefs, into whose hands the young prince 
had fallen, pretended great friendship to the British, and even 
advised one of our news-writers in camp to tell Sir John Malcolm 
that those who were the enemies of our government, and wished to 
march to the Dekhuu, had been seized, yet they neither sent back 
Meer Zufiir Ally, the vaqueel, nor made any other direct com- 
munication whatever. On the contrary, on the evening of the 
20th, a large body of horse advanced within three miles of the 
British camp, and a party of about 200 attacked a small number 
of Mysore horse, within sight of the picquets, killed one man, and 
wounded several others. This attack differed from the former out- 
rages committed by Holkar's troops, inasmuch as it was obviously 
not made for plunder, but on a principle of premeditated hostility. 

Under all these circumstances. Sir Thomas Hislop determined 
to attack the army of Holkar, having previously, out of regard 
for the youth of that ruler, and the inetliciency of his authority 
over his troops, manifested a forbearance which must mark to all 
the world the moderation of the British government. The hostile 
and aggressive spirit of the faction which controlled the counsels 
and durbar of Ilolkar being placed beyond the reach of doubt, he 
determined neither to permit his army to maintain an attitude of 
defiance, nor to continue a negotiation which had evidently beconje 
insincere on their part. Thus situated, the British force had no 
alternative for self-defence and the vindication of the national cha- 
racter, so that the immediate attack of the enemy was arranged. Sir 
John Malcolm, however, to give the friends of peace (if any such 
had influence) still another opportunity of saving the young 
prince, and preserving his dominions, prepared, by desire of Sir 
Thomas Ilislop, a friendly letter, to be conveyed to him, if op- 
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portunity occurred, previous to the battle. On the morning of 
the 21st of December, the army was put in motion, and advanced 
towards the adverse camp ; and on the march a pair of camel 
hircarrahs met it, with a letter frotu the maha rajah. It was of 
the same unsatisfactory nature as all the preceding communications, 
and Sir John Malcolm gave in reply the letter he had in readiness, 
which was intrusted to the hircarrahs, with directions to use the 
utmost expedition for its delivery. 

As the army approached still itonror the enemy’s position, a pair 
of Sir Jdm Malcolm's hircarrahs presented themselves, with an an- 
swer to a letter they had received from his moonshcc to MeerZuffir 
Ally. The purport of it was aiisolutely hostile, as might bo inferred 
from the following passage: “'i'hc sirdars have resolved on war, 
but they may be conciliated by proper means ; yet they arc the 
troops of Holkar." The letter concluded by reft;rring for the rest 
to the hircarrahs, which was decisive, as they had nothing to say, 
but that Holkar’s army was [)rcpared for battle. 

Thus the conduct of those who exercised the functions of 
government for Ilolkar ever since the design of the Peishwah 
was known; the negotiations carried on with that chief while 
he was at w’ar with the liritish government ; the assembly of the 
whole of the army at Mcinpoor with the avowed intention of 
proceeding to the Dekhun, to support the Peishwali ; the delays 
and evasions practised in the negotiations with us ; the non-cf)rn- 
pliance with the just and moderate propositions made lor an 
amicable arrangement ; and, above all, the acts of un])rovoked 
hostility committed by their troops, fully justified Sir Thomas 
Hislop in attacking them from the day he had arrived at Oojcin. 
Indeed, had it not been for the nonage of the prince, and the dis- 
organized state of the government, nothing could have warranted 
the forbearance which Imd been exercised towards tliera. 

When our army arrived within four miles of their position. 
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the khass* paiega, or household cavalry, of 4000 horse, was pushed 
across the river to harass its advance. On our arriving near their 
army, they were found strongly posted, with the river Sepra be- 
tween the armies, their left protected by the bed of the river, 
and their right by a very difficult ravine ; while their line, which 
could only be approached by one ford practicable for guns, was co- 
vered by several ruined villages. After reconnoitring, Sir Thomas 
Hislop, finding that to turn their flank would recpiire a long detour, 
and perceiving at the same time that the bed of the river offered 
considerable slieltcr for the troops during their formation, deter- 
mined to attack them in front, and ordered the advance of the 
columns to the ford. 

Some light troops were immediately crossed, followed by 
the horse artillery ; and four guns were posted on the right 
bank, so as to enfilade some of the enemy’s guns, which were 
directing their fire on the passage of the stream. The troops as 
they crossed were formed, under cover of the bank, in the bed of 
the river, and took up the position assigned to them ; the cavalry 
'and Mysore horse oh the left, Avhere the enemy’s principal body of 
horse were stationed ; and the 2d brigade of infantry, and the light 
brigade, in front of the ford. The first brigade of infantry, after 
forming, ascended the bank, and, in co-operation Avith the light 
troops, moved rapidly to the storm of the enemy’s batteries. The 
advance of this corps Avas the signal preconcerted for the general 
attack of the Avholc line. 'I’he troops no sooner shcAved themselves 
above the bank than the men began to fall very fast; but the 
Avhole moved on Avith rapidity, and the charge Avas performed with 

* The b(xly guard of the Grand Khan of Tartary, consisting jof 12,000 horse, Maroo 
Polo tells us, was called khasitan :-~inay not this l)e derived from the same word khasa- 
paiega, or household troops, with the Persian plural an ? the literal meaning of khats 
being favourites of a king, those armed by their employer, belonging to a king, excellent, 
mperior, royal. 
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an ardour and gallantry that could not be surpassed ; the European 
regiment being led by Sir John Malcolm. The enemy’s fire was 
destructive, but the troops pushed forward in the most undaunted 
manner. Ill supported by their infantry, the artillery was yet 
pointed with dreadful precision; and its discharge continued till 
the brave men m’Iio served the guns were bayoneted in the act of 
depressing them. The enemy’s cavalry lied frotn the field, and 
escaped almost entire. 'Fheir infantry did not behave well, and 
were nearly all destroyed, for hardly four battalions out of fourteen 
escaped from the sanguinary rout. Our cavalry, supported by two 
corps of light infantry, were orden-il in juirsuit on the right bank 
of the river, and the M ysore horse on the left. 'I'he result ol'tliis 
action, which lasted from noon till almost threi' o’clock, was the 
capture of the whole of the enemy’s artillery, amounting to (>,‘3 pieces 
of ordnance, and tiic complete defeat and dispersion of their army, 
with a loss of 5(X)() men. The general direction of the pursuit and 
flight was towards Uampora. 'J’he conduct of tin* oflicers and 
troops M'as most commendable, and the nann;s of those who par- 
ticularly distinguished themselves are mentioned in Sir 'I'liomas 
Hislop’s despatch, containing an account ot'the battle. 

Our force in the field was about .5500 a*gular troops, fourteen light 
guns, and .'3000 Mysore horse ; ’that of the enemy consisted of four- 
teen regular battalions about 5(X) each, sixty-three guns, and about 
20,000 cavalry. The loss we sustained was very severe, as it amounted 
to three European oflicers and 171 men killed, natives included, and 
thirty-eight European oflicers and 569 men wounded. Sir John 
Alalcolm joined in the pursuit with the light corps, and a few days 
after beat up their quarters, took their camp, and ail their baggage, 
8000 bullocks, and 100 camels; while Sir 'I'homas llisloj) found it 
necessary to halt in the vicinity of Mcinjioor for several days, to 
establish the hospital, and to concert other ultimate measures. 

Having now brought the operations of the army of the Dekhun 
down to the defeat of Holkar on the 21st December, it will 
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be necessary to trace the march of the Bombay force, which was 
ordered to advance into Mahva, to act in conjunction with that 
under Sir Thomas Hislop. The contingent of this presidency, con- 
sisting of 5800 men, and a body of the Gwykwar's horse, under 
the command of Major-general Sir William Keir, marched from 
Baroda, the capital of Guzeraut, on the 4th December. On the 
7th he moved from Jerode, in the vicinity of Baroda, and arrived 
on the 8th at Wuzulpoor, and the following day at Godra; where 
ascertaining that considerable credit had been attached to a pre- 
mature report of his arrival at Dhawud, which might have in- 
duced Sir John Malcolm to hasten his arrangements, he came to 
the determination of divesting himself of every incumbrance, by 
leaving his heavy guns, baggage, and stores at Godra, and pushing 
on to Dhawud, through a strong and jungly country, inhabited by 
a tribe of professed plunderers. At this place he arrived on the 
13th or 14lh (accounts differ), and there is reason to believe con- 
tinued his route towards Malwa, farthw than Jcrr6. The disaf- 
fection of the native powers towards us appearing to spread, the 
Bombay government became desirous of having an overpowering 
force near the capital of the Gwykwar, and on this account re- 
solved to recall the division movicjg into Malwa. 

Sir William Keir obeyed this command, which he received on the 
Ibth, and was on his march back to Jcrr6 on the 17 th. This move- 
ment was countermanded by Sir Thomas Hislop, and the general 
returned again to Dhawud on the 19th. He had met with much 
annoyance from the barbarous excesses and rapacity of the bheels 
on his line of baggage, by which he lost upwards of thirty followers, 
and several Sepoys, while the banditti were hid by the thickness of 
the jungle. He continued his route, and on the 30th was on the 
Annass, at Lewghur on the 21st, at Pellowud on the 22d, on the left 
bank of the Myhee on the 23d, and on the 24th at Rutlam, where, 
in consequence of the events which had taken place in Malwa, he 
was ordered by Sir Thomas Hislop to halt till further orders. 
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Oil the 2oth December, SirThomosIIislop.who still remained at 
Mciopoor, received authentic intelligence that Hulkur anci his court, 
with u considcrublu number of horse, who had fled to the northward 
after their defeat on the 21st, had halted and assembled at Seta 
Mhaw. IJe thcreupun directed Sir William Keir to detach two 
squadrons of Ilis Majesty’s 17th dragoons and a native flank bat- 
talion to form a junction with the advanced guard of his excel- 
lency’s army under Sir John Malcolm at Koondlahon on the 27th; 
and, in co-operation with this last fon'c, consisting of four horse 
artillery guns, four stiuadrons of regular cavalry, two light battalions, 
and 2000 Mysore horse, proceed against the power of llolkar, to 
strike a decisive blow at the only remains of his army. 

Sir Thomas Ilislop having succeeded in obtaining c.xcellent 
accommodation in Meinpoor far the reception of his numerous 
wounded, garrisoned the town with a battalion of native infantry, 
four guns, and 200 Mysore horse, under the command of Major 
Moodic, and sent ordcrauto Sir William Keir to advance w'ith his 
division on the banks of the Chumbul, intending to form a junction 
with it on the 29th or 30th. 

His excellency marched from Meinpoor, it is believed, on 
the 28th December, and formed a junction with the Bombay 
force on the 30th near Taul, •this last having moved by Phinka. 
The advanced guards of both armies, under Sir John Malcolm, 
reached Muudissor on the 31st December, and the main bodies 
advanced in two columns towards that place, and again joined 
at Mundissor on the 1st January, 1818. It was the intention 
of the commander of the forces to move with the whole upon 
‘ the Piodarries, and, if possible, to annihilate them at one blow, 
having directed Sir John Malcolm to halt until the arrival of 
the Jtuain bodies. But the appearance of the vaquccl, Meer 
^ttflSr Klian, from the Maha Rajah, in camp on the 31st December, 
bearing a preliminary agreement, signed by Mulhar Rao llolkar, 
differing somewhat in form, but not in substance, from what Sir 
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John had transmitted, and which had been approved by Sir 
Thomas Hislop, altered the plan of operations. The vaqueel 
stated that this pacific measure had been produced by the ad- 
vance of the corps under Sir John, and by their knowledge that 
he had separated from his heavy baggage, and intended to 
pursue them with increased rapidity. 'J’hc head-quarters of Ilolkar 
had halted at Purtaub Gluir, within eighteen miles of Mundissor. 
In consequence of this pacific offer, Sir John Malcolm desired that 
Tan,tiah Jog, the person who had the principal management of 
affairs belonging to Ilolkar, should come into the camp that 
evening, and the army of that prince was directed to move to 
Rampora the following day. It M'as also most positively pro- 
mised that the camp of the Pindarry Kureem Khan, who, having 
lied from General Marshall and Colonel Adams, had joined the army 
on its retreat, should march to a distance from it immediately. 

The submission of Holkar, Avhich obtained for him a suspension 
of hostilities, had the necessary effect of destroying any hope which 
might have been formed, cither by Id's own confederates or the 
Pindarry chiefs. At this period the Pindarrics were much broken 
and reduced, having been severely handled by the pursuing columns. 
The durrahs of Kureem and Wussul Mehumed had particularly 
suffered, and that of Chetoo hud also lost several guns and much 
baggage ; and subscijuenl to this they Avere all much dispersed by 
pursuing detachments from the Bombay army. 

During the negotiation of the treaty Avith Holkar, Sir Jlohn 
Malcolm displayed the greatest promptitude and ability, and, it 
will ever stand as one of the most advantageous for our interest in ^ 
India. It Avas one of those few desirable steps required to con- 
solidate and strengthen our empire, and to plgce the states d^ 
pendant on us on the surest foundation, affording the happiest 
prospect of a long series of peaceful years, and promising permanent 
tranquillity to a most disturbed part of India. 
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Rowsah, 25 Januory, 1818. 

LAST night about seven o’clock wc proceeded to the residence 
of the rajah, wliich is nearly opposite the great inoscpic. Wc wore 
received by him at tlic df)or, and conducted into a very handsome 
veranda, well lighted with chandeliers; in front of it a large piece 
of water, and fountains, on the other side of which, reflected in the 
water, was a very splendid illumination, with many globes and dif- 
ferently shaped figures formed of lamps, continually revolving, which 
had a very beautiful effect. The floor of the veranda was covered 
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with white cloth, and'Captain Sydenham took off his shoes before 
he went upon it ; but I declined following his example, being in 
boots, and having appeared in them at the court of Delhi before 
the king. This point was settled by Lord Lake' stating, aftdr the 
battle of Delhi, when he was to appear before Shah Allum, that 
boots were a part of his dress as a soldier, and that he could not 
appear without them. It is curious how directly opposite our 
ideas on this subject are to those of the ndtives in India. 4 Ma- 
hometan servant will hide himself, should he be without his turban 
when you come upon him unprepared, and he dare not enter your 
room without leaving his shoes at the door. What a revolution 
must take place in England before a footman may rvith propriety 
come into a room with his hat on, and without his shoes ! • The 
rajah brought his son, a fine boy, to sec the show, telling us that 
his other child was ill with the small pox. After seeing some very 
bad mimics, we were informed that our dinner was ready, and 
proceeded to another court, where in a veranda, very elegantly 
lighted, we found a table furnished with Captain Sydenham's 
plates, knives, forks, spoons, glasses, &c. these not being known 
in the east, where they always eat, and even help you, with the 
right hand. An excellent Persian dinner was served up, consisting 
of some very good dishes ; and the bread, with poppy sedds in the 
crust, was very delightful. Our repast had, however, one ad- 
vantage over those of Persia; our beverage being madeira, her- 
mitage, and claret; at which, after sitting an hour, we sent to 
inform the rajah we were about to return to the veranda. Some 
bad fire-works were exhibited, being inferior to the generality, as 
the natives are very successful in these matters, but the short notice 
1 had ^ven did not permit the powder tp dry. ^After we had i^eetl 
these, a celebrated singer was introduced, who sung tolerably 
not only Persian, but Hindoo songs, accompanied by tom-toms, 
and two instruments not unlike guitars. This man, with the set of 
mimics, and two sets of nautch women, are always in the mjab's 
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pay, and are part of his honsehold and state. He receives 300 
rupees a nionth, equal to 3?/., uud the mimics and nautch women 
from 300 to 400 a set. I am told that a singer, n woman at Hy- 
derabad, is in such repute, that she will not sing under 500 rupees 
a night. She must be the Catalani of the east. These mimics are 
. the worst kind of bulToons, and accomj)any their acting by silly 
remarks, and execrable attempts at wit. I recollect seeing a set 
when I was in Hindoostan in 1815, who, in ridicule of our cutchcry 
or court of justice, went through a trial, in which the judge's were 
supposed to bc'Europcans. The otrendcr, when about to enter on 
his defence, is interrupted by a servant who announces that dinner 
is ready, apd the judges start up, pronounce the prisoner guilty, 
condemn him to be hanged, and run uA' to table. It is almost need- 
less to remark how little this bufl'oonery is justified by the actual 
practice of our courts in India, and the classical English reader 
will at once apply to this specimen a line of one of our great poets. 
Yet the performance, however it may be regarded ns a piece of 
impertinence, is a proof among many others of the mildness and 
toleration of the IJritish government; since even the jniblic actors 
feel that they can take such libeitios with im|)unity. After several 
songs, our singer stated that he hail been in Calcutta, and knew an 
English song ; and to my surpi isc, began to the same tunc as that 
ki which he had been chanting his Persian, 

I care for nolMMly, 

Nolxxly cares for roc. 

This was all he knew, and was well enough; but in repealing it 
several times it became 

I care for no- 
-bexiy no ca- 
-rc for roc, I 
-care for nobo- 
-dy no ca 
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to my infinite amusement. The rajah, I thought, fancied I wa» 
treating his singer Avith* great disrespect on my laughing at luro^ 
and, to raise him and his metier in my opinion, began a long story 
about a sjngcr who was performing before tNadir Shah after hit 
capture of Delhi. At a nautch given to the conqueror by bis 
prisoner Mahumed Shah, the former was so pleased with him, that 
he promised to give him any thing he asked. The patriotic and 
disinterested singer immediately answered, “ the occupation of the 
city bjr your army has raised the price of flour to an exorbitant 
height; make it cheaper*.” 

After we had seen both sets of nautch women and more fire- 
works, we took leave, and the rajah presented me with presents 
similar to those I had given him the day before, with the excep- 
tion of two small bottles of attar of roses, and immense wreaths of 
roses thrown round our necks. We reached home by eleven, slept 
in our palanquins, were taken up at three by our bearers, attended 
by 50 infantry, and 1 awoke this morning at the foot of the ghaut, 
near Dowlutabad. Having slept in our dressing-gowns, after 
changing we proceeded to walk up the ghaut, paved by some 
devout person, who, to transmit his renown to his successors, has 
placed two small pillars, with his name and date, about half-way up 
the hill, which is very steep. The stones used in making the road 
have evidently been taken from some building of great beauty, 
which had probably fallen to ruin in the neighbourhood, as some 
of them are very elaborately curved. As we ascended, we had 
an excellent view of Dowlutabad, which, from this spot, appears 
impregnable. After passing the small pillars, the road winds 
round, and the hill intercepts the prospect of that wonderful 
fortress. On reaching the summit, at the close of a very fatiguing' 
walk, we found an extensive table land to our right. The steep face 


• This anecdote is, I find, somewhat difierently related by Dow. 



of this elevated ground is similar to that which overlooks £^lorB« to 
which it is continued by the same range, but turning to the north 
at right angles with that which we ascended, having therefore a 
western aspect, and runs nearly north and south. We mounted 
Captain Sydenham’s horses, though I was still sufl’eriug from my 
accident, and went on about a mile and a half to the village of 
Karguswarrah, or Paper 'J’own, so cailcil from a large numuiuctory 
of that article being established iii it, in consctpiencc of the udvan* 
tageous vicinity of some large tanks of spring aatcr. Paper is 
made in India, tliough leaves are still used for writing upon. The 
housea arc of hewn stone, badly joined, and not half inhabited. 
The number of Mahometan tombs on this table land, some of iheiii 
large and of superior workmanship, extimds all the way from the 
road over Dowlutabad, to the town of llowsah, about eight miles. 
•This name implies a burial-ground, and the ])lace became thus 
celebrated from several Alalumictan saints being interred here; 
and therefore all the devout followers of the j)rophc(, who lived and 
died at Arungtibad, wished their bones to repose in their vicinity. 
Here Aurungaebc is buried. M e entered the town, which is sur- 
rounded by a stone wall, through a handsome gate of the same 
materials. The houses arc more, conneetcjl than those of Jndiuii 
towns in general, and remim^ed me ol^a Porlugiicse town of the 
second class. Wc then proceeded to the tojiibs ol two saints, 
where a similar body of Peer-/adahs, as at the likir’s tomb, 
pestered me in the most importunate manner for alms; and after 
threafening to horsewhip them all round, at the risk ol being mal- 
treated, 1 was obliged to give them ten ruju’es, to save myself from 
bdng tom to pieces. This forced charity went very much against 
my will, as of all the useless and abominable institutions which 
have arisen from superstition, none is wor.se than a monastic life, 
as it implies a renunciation of all the respectable duties and social 
tics of life. The first establishment was mean, but contained the 



bones of the emperor Aurungzebe within its wails. , Tjhis. tocn|> is 
characteristic of the faiiing of that monarch, and by its meanoi^ 
exemplifies the ruling passion strong in death. It is a plain Ma> 
hometan tomb, covered with a green cloth, in a wooden screen of 
trellised laths, not even painted. His majesty’s executors have acted 
up to his wishes. He was removed from Ahmednuggur, where he 
died, and was afterwards buried here. We next proceeded to the 
tomb of the saint, and were not, as I expected, asked to take ofl* 
our shoes. The doors of the outer wall are plated with silver, but 
of no great value. The body is interred in a small house about 
the shape of a common dog-kcnnel, though much larger; and 
through the doorway 1 saw the floor was covered with a brocad^^\ 
cloth of gold, with flowers strewed around, and a few lamps lighted 
hanging from the roof, intermixed (from the gloom of the interior 1 
•could not ascertain) with what I supposed to be a number of glass- 
balls, full of, or lined with quicksilver, also pendant from above. 
Some tombs of members of the same family arc near this, inclosed 
in a very handsome trellis of red stone. As we returned, I saw 
an immense pair of drums, used at the religious feasts held here 
once or twice a year. They were in the sha|)e of kettle-drums, and 
at least five feet high, and six in diameter. The continual beating 
of the nobut, or great drum, is one of the highest signs of rank and 
power, and over the gate of every palace is a gallery, or balcony, 
where this noisy instrument is beat at certain hours in the day and 
night. One of them is always carried on an elephant before the 
commander of a native army. At Morshedabad, when I was*theits, 
the newab had them continually beat. Four gates to bis palac^ 
had each a nobut, and each of these sounded' a quarter; of each 
hour, and made the most horrid din imaginable. It is very lucky 
for his newabship that he cannot bo prosecuted for a nuisance. 
After seeing other tombs of no interest, we proceeded to thi< 
ground, where we found tents, and a very strong escort. ; ^ . 
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* I now 6nd myself within a mile of the wonderful Caves of Ellord, 
atid am only availing till aller breakfast to visit them: I cannot hdlp 
congratulating myself on the enviable situation in which 1 am placed^ 
as all antic|uarians, and indeed all who have any laudable curiosity, 
would delight to be by iny side. As but few, however, can partaki^ 
of this pleasure, I shall attempt, and hope to give, a satisfactory 
description of them *. 

After breakfast, taking 5(f .Scj)oys for our escort, w(! proceeded 
in our paluncpiins towards the caves, distant about a niile:’and I do 
not recollect that 1 ever felt more anxiety and impatience, or ex- 
pected more delight, than on this occasion ; and I hav(^ by no means 

m^been disappointed. Having returm'd, though dreadfully fatigued, 

I will not permit my feelings to j)ass away, without recording them 
on a more secure tablet than that ol’ my momorv. My eyes and 
mind are absohitely satiated with the wonders 1 have seen : the 
first are weary xvith objects so gigantic and extraordinary, to which 
they were totally unaccustomed ; and the latter has been so much 
on the stretch, being crowded and overwhelmed with ideas so 
overpowering and various, that I despair of ever forming any calm 
judgment upon them. 'I’lie gross superstition, the cause of their 
formation, becomes even respectable and venerable, from the ad- 
miration which I experienced t/f these early and stupendous works 
of human genius, of unremitting toil and perseverance. I felt a 
sensation of gratitude, and almost of esteem, towards the religion 
which, had cft'ected a labour so immense and remarkable. Every 
thing around me spoke of other times, — of individuals, nations, and 
arts, long since passed away ; and I took a hurried view of the present 
state of India, loulving in vain for any power or class of men, great, 

* Since 1 hare aiiived in England, I have leen viewa ol' these excavations, published 
ifx.. Danicll, and should be doing him an injustice, did I permit the ojiportunity to pass, 
widwat remarking that they are dike the rest of this gentleman's works throughout India, 
of wlucb I have seen great port) inimitable. 

C C 
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or I may almost say omnipotent enough to ventum ott m pmdigions 
an undertaking — a work which has successfully withstodd the bmv 
barous attempts of the Mahometans, and outlived the name or 
era of its founder, which is hidden in the most remote antiquity. 
The Bramins, and the Hindoo nations, in their original purity, long 
before our era, who had here concentrated their religious institutions 
and power, and made the very mountains subservieht t% their 
superstition, and the various changes which had taken place 
throughout India within the last 2000 years, all passed with the 
velocity of a vision ; and as 1 stood in Keylas, casting a rapid glance 
from those ages concealed in impenetrable darkness, in which the 
stupendous monuments of art before me had arisen, down to the 
present moment, I sought in vain for any incident in the lapse of 
time, which could convey an equal conception of the power of 
man over matter. And here that national and personal vanity 
which I have already confessed prompted me to ask myself whether 
the object of amazement, next to this in the history of India, was 
not that of the inhabitants of an island in the outskirts of Europe, 
unknown even by name in these regions, till they were seen first as 
merchants, and then as conquerors; and who, during little more 
than half a century, had by a gradual extension of military opera» 
tions, terminating in those which formed the subject of the de- 
spatches with which I was charged, established over the country an 
influence or dominion, which may now be said to be universal. 
These ideas, with the magnitude of the works around me, all 
tended to set cool reflection at defiance ; yet the multitude of'flwt- 
forming and overwhelming thoughts have left an indelible though 
indistinct impression, and now only present the difficulty, in puttnig 
them on pajper, of repressing their rapid rise,, and allowing the 
tumult of my mind to subside. * r . 

A period of time has elapsed, since the first ^x^vatioh ofithe 
Caves of Ellora, so immense, that even their sanctity has bemi effaced ; 



Affitkough containing in a perfect state tliq Ueities at Uus lupnicnt 
worsbipped in the Hindoo mythology, yet no pilgrim now yis^U 
them, nor arc they in any manner, or to any one, (except a enrsory 
traveller) an object of veneration. Whatever may have been the 
cause of the erection of the stupendous buildings in Hgypt, or the 
religious feeling which prompted their construction, 1 urn nut sur> 
prisenjji^thata satisfactory account of their founder and era has Ijcoii 
lost in ages so remote, as to leave in existence no remains of that 
worship, except themselves and tradition. But Acre, where the 
very same religion still maintains its ground, tliat these surprising 
monuments should be held in such a degree of disrespect cannot 
M'ell be explained, unless upon the supposition that the excesses of 
the Mahometans, who (jntcred the most sacred places, may have 
rendered them impure, and thus have dej)rived thetu of their fornter 
holiness. 

We descended the face of the hill, which is of red granite and 
very steep, and enjoyed a fine view of the extensive plain beneath 
us, with the village of Ellura about a mile from the fool, embosomed 
in trees. The rest of the plain had however rather an arid ap- 
pearance. About two-thirds down the hill, which. Captain Sydenham 
informed me, was hollowed for near two miles into vast halls and 
chambers, we came in front bf the great excavation, callc<l in 
Sanskrit, Keylas, or Paradise. Prom having had my expectation raised 
to the highest pitch, 1 was in the beginning greatly disa})puiutcd. 
The first object which strikes the traveller is a gateway, having 
apartments over it, connected with the sides of the hill by two wali-s 
with coarse battlements, and apparently built across an old stone 
quarry ; and above, and on each hand within the gateway, arc seen 
a confused crowd of pagodas and obelisks, so that siiould a stranger 
view Jt from the outside, nbt beiog aware of the peculiarity of the 
work, he woulijl wonder at the taste of thus burying so many build- 
ings Wt ao obscure a situation. But oivapproaching the wall and 
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^te, you search in vain for the usual separatinn of stones in build- 
ing, and the whole is found to be one mass of rock. Hria is hbW- 
ever capable of bfeing accomplished by manual labour, Mrithout any 
great exertion; and it is only on entering the gateway, and passing 
into the immense area, two hundred and forty-seven feet long, one 
hundred and fifty broad, and one hundred feet high, and viewing 
the principal temple supported by stone elephants, and bea^g in 
mind that this stupendous, yet elaborately worked mass, is formed 
of kindred material with the coarse perpendicular wall of stone 
which shuts you in on three sides, that the astonishment and 
admiration is felt, which, far from wearing off, I think increases on 
reflection. On entering the gate (1), which has several rooms over 
it, the first object which presents itself, immediately opposite, is a 
colossal figure about ten feet high, surrounded with sculpture, and 
two small elephants joining their trunks above his head. Tliis im- 
portant personage is in a sitting posture, and, by being daubed with 
red paint, is rendered, if possible, more hideous than when he started 
from his mother rock. The openings into the area are to the right 
and left, (2) (2). Facing these openings, in the bottom of the area, 
stand two stone elephants, (3) (3), of the size of life, both more or 
less mutilated, and with no other decoration than two coarse ropes 
carved round their bodies. It i^from the vicinity of these ele- 
phants that the eye and mind first explore and comprehend the 
whole of the exterior of the great pyramidical temple, 90 feet liigh; 
in the centre of the excavation. The minute and beautiful carving 
on the outside is very happily contrasted with the cliflF around. IVom 
the elephants, about 30 feet further, are two beautiful obelisks^ 
(4) (4), stated to be 38 feet high, covered with carving, and not only 
light in appehrance, but much relieved , by each compartment or 
story being variously and beautifully sculptured. These art vdry 
perfect. The main temple, (5), stands rather towards the furthcir'iairf; 
than in the middle, of thd akea, and is cbnnected with thb apariMtettt 
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gate, ^6),. by a small temple, (7), ia which stands .the hsbU 
iKI^undee, aqd beyond it, by a sort of bridge, (8), directly over the 
figure seen on catering, and over the openings (2) (2), into the ai^ea 
opposite to the elephants, all similarly cut out of the solid rock. 
The bull is not large, and rather disfigured. The coiitrc temple has 
several smaller, and not so high, beyond it, (y) (y) (y) (y) (y), which, 
from the neighbourhood of the eleplunits, appear attached U) it, 
but are not so in reality, except by the floor of rock, which loaves 
the whole, as if supported by the statues of animals, projccliug 
more or less from the solid mass, some with half their bodies pro- 
truded from it, others with only the heads and fore-(piarte.rs. 'J’he 
principal of these arc elephants of the si/e of life, and lions larger thtm 
life, and some imaginary animals. For the sake of diversity, these 
statues arc all in dilferent attitudes ; several in lieree contbet with 
their neighbours, and all looking as if <‘xeeuled at the whim of'thc 
workmen. The Icct, talons, cars, trunks, tusks, <!v:c. have sulfered 
much; it is supposed from the intemperate zeal of tlie Maho- 
metans. 

The distance from the sides of the temple to the face of the 
scarped rock is not more than I'orty feet on each sid(r, and it is 
paiiiful to look up for any length of time, 'i'he flights ol steps, of 
which there are two, (10) (10)..ascending to the floor, suj)j)ortcd by 
the animals on which the tempfc is formed, are on each side, and 
rather beyond the smaller temple which contains the bull Nundee. 
Between the principal temple aiul the gateway, on the fmtsidc 
walls, there is much sculpture in nine rows of figures, about a foot 
long, of men fighting: some armed with bows, others with clubs 
apd king straight swords. ^On the right side, among others, are 
^ome figure in cai's, with two and four wheels, drawn by horses, 
^nd iponkeys seem in every part to be very active, and by no 
idgipis; 8econd*rate performers. This is supposed to allude to the 

of Ceylon by Rama; but a| 1 do not understand the 
Hindoo mythology, I shall not attempt to unravel the meaning 



of these carved records^ as doubtless - they 'luiSt 4f)ttt tlea«eiituto 
others who are versed in “ mystic lore*” Iti mby jost:be..>inBav 
tioned that the image of Hunomaun is represented ib heaving rool^s 
to form the bridge between the continent and Ceylon. The steps 
turn inwards about half their rise, and meet on an uncovered lam^ 
ing place, (11), between the small temple containing the bull, and 
the great temple, about three or four feet below the level of the 
latter. The door, facing the west, (12), twelve feet high by six 
broad, ornamented with colossal statues on each side, is now be- 
fore you ; and on ascending, I believe, four steps, and passing be- 
tween the gigantic porters, you arrive at the ‘great chamber of the 
principal temple : though, for the first tew minutes after you enter, 
the- gloomy light does not permit you to see distinctly, which, 
added perhaps to the dead silence, the massy pillars, and the Goliah- 
like figures at the other end, but partially discerned, together witli 
the feeling inspired in the area, tends to absorb the faculties ; yet 
I gazed in mute admiration. The interior, from the door to the 
recess at the other end, is one hundred and three feet long, sixty- 
five wide, and the height but seventeen ; and I think the lowness 
of the roof adds materially to its effect. The size of the pillars, 
being in thickness out of proportion with their height, bespeak the 
weight above, and excite the peculiar sensation of a desire to 
crouch when inside. It was then I felt the real circumstances of the 
mighty work around me. Here had the perseverance of man orna- 
mented a mass coeval with the World ; and which, differing from 
all other temples on the face of the earth, had grown like a statUe 
from an uncouth block, under the hands of an artist ; and my 
feelings did justice to the designer and workmen. It is sustiu&ed 
by four rows of pillars, not above four being of the aame wortt- 
manship, the shafts minutely carved, but the capitals tjuite plaibf 
and the roof, between these supports, appears restaaf on an 
tion of great beams, crossing ‘and fastened , on 
columns. The roof is plain* excepting the centre, which has a 
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niuBd |MdiiU»ii ins ibawo^iero^ ^ rQpr«ie(il;wg;», mM) ,b!^i^^jtwp 
f4Uiidie:;figan9; ;tfaou^ thatjon.itheikft is almost de 9 trpy«(^ flpd 
appears^ . b>s>; accident or designt to hare been detachetl 
itli;e.ioo£ and to have fallens leaving a mark of what is th(^, ori* 
£^ial colour of the atone, ;;nearly tire whole of the interior Itaving 
been.blackraed by/Aurungaebe, who, to show his contempt for the 
opinions of the Hindoos, filled it with fiiel which he caused to be 
set on fire, it would, however, ahnost have bid defiance to his 
cannon; and, with the other caves in its vicinity, exists to this 
day, a wonder. of the world, only equalled by the pyramids, and 
likely to stand to the end of time, as firmly as the neighbouring 
hills;»^ Opposite the entrance is a recess, ( 13), the suactutn saheto* 
runajwith a group of colossal figures on each side, whose heads 
touch tlie roof. This recess runs back about forty feet on the out' 
side, beyond the back wall of the temjrlc, and contains the 1 ingam. 
On each side of tire centre of the great chamber, protruding into the 
area, are open porticos, (14) (14), ajul their rools supported by pillars 
resting, like the other parts, on elephants. The lour centre pillars 
of, the interior of the temple are wanting thus leaving an open 
passage from the.dopr of one portico to the other. These arc 
r«^er, below the ley^^of the fioor of the temple, and arc richly 
sculptured throughout, and iixstead of pilasters to uphold the roof, 
un.<each side of doors frorl^ the main temple arc two female 
iignres, twelve feet high, whose heads, touching the cornice, appear 
to bfmdi yet in a graceful attitude, under the weight they huslain. 
ItiViU , be, recollected and observed how strong a similarity these 
have to the Caryatides of the Greeks, and I believe it would 
iPluosib to soiyc» wbather the Indians borrowed them 
iioin>4liat people, or vice veri^. The porticos have scats, on one ol 
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thrown across the area to the excavated halls of the cliff, with 
which there is now no communication froin below, as there is with 
those on the northern side. Behind the recess, or sanctum sanc- 
torum, (Opposite the principal entrance), which runs backwards out- 
side the temple near forty feet, (13), is a balcony or open gallery, 
( 15) ( 15) ( 1 5) ( 1 5) ( 1 5), which passes from two doors, ( 1 6) ( 16), one on 
each side of the colossal groups, out of the great chamber, round its 
side, and the end ol'it, and has five smaller temples, (9) (9) (9) (9) (9), 
of a similar shape to the principal one, two on the §i(ics and three at 
the eastern termination, which complete tjie whole structure. They 
arc all sculptured in the same njiainncr, and supported by the animals 
beneath, of which I fancy thefei nmst bp in all from eighty to one 
hundred. 'J’hc tools of the gre^t asd Sipailer temples gradually rise 
to points, and the outside whllai^ all are .Cpr^ed in pannels of gro- 
tescpic and obscene figures. The whole Tias at ^nic late period re- 
ceived a coating of sand»coloured plaster, which, has been painted 
over in different colours^ and even now, though more than half de- 
stroyed, takes much fr^ the sculpture. 'I’he architect was not 
(content with performin^his gigantic work in'‘|lie centre, but has 
excavated the face of tm, cliff on each side thjfe or four stories, 
(17) (17) (17), each twcn%Wl-^li6ig^i‘^ff<^.^nsidcrable depth ; 
these last I had not time to cnt(^, as the other paves I had to visit 
extended to the north and soiith^bdtlt three-fpiarters of a mile 
each way. When one considers the immense labour expended on 
Keylas, where nothing but the chisel and hammer could be used, 
which differs from nearly all othjgf tempjfes, in not being built, but 
formed by the superfluous rocl^eing ^n from it, and the con- 
struction of which is so contrarS||^^|^al principles, (as blocks 
of stone were carried from, not to it, f 9 r its completion), one. hardly 
kno' 
ried 
the 
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idea 6ret have been conceived of hollowing out and decorating, bj 
the hand of man, a very “ rib of the world,” spurning the detail 
of piecemeal building, and thus taking advantage of the primeval 
materials placed by nature on the spot, and westing from her very 
bowels a place of worship. Some of the sculptured decorations, 
and the taste in the ornaments, would do credit to the best period 
of the Grecian school, though in general an evidently uncultivated 
style of architecture j)rcdominalcs ; and the irregular shapes and 
devices on the shafts of the pillars, with their jdaiii capitals, in 
the principal temple, are, in my opinion, more rich than the plain 
Grecian pillar with its ornamented capital, though not so chaste. 
The fluting of the Corinthian order is but a poor attempt of this 
description. Some of the mimitc ornaments are ('ven classical. I 
observed, in several instances, the bust of a man from the head 
to the middle, ending in a scroll or flourish, ^ic., and the wings of 
birds having similar terminations. 4'hc lions’ heads, with flourished 
ornaments from* their mouths, I have often seen used in modern 
furniture in Europe. Nearly the entire bodies of the largest figures 
project from the wall, and there is not, throughout the whole, a 
single arch. Immediately on the outside the gateway is a cistern 
of very fine water, which being also cut out of the granite rock, 
would in any other spot be a curiosity in itself, but here, for an ex- 
tent of nearly two miles, man has gone beyond himself; and Captain 
Sydenham heard one of the Sepoys lecturing another before the 
rest, for expressing doubts of its being the work of the gods. The 
plan and some of the most important measurements of this 
extraordinary place, which Captain Sydenham assured me were 
perfectly correct, I have taken from the Asiatic Researches. 

DIMENSIONS OF KEYLAS. 

(^teway, heifd>^ 

PaiMge of the gateway, having on each lidc rooms fiAeen feet by nine 

D D 


VmI. 
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Inner area or court, length from the gate^^av to the «iH)|KMte, acarp , . , Jtii'J 
Ditto breadtii^; . . ?"v\ ' . 

Greatest Kright of the rock, out of whiA the Cdurt iS ' . . ’ . 165*^ 


% 

CENTBE. 


, If n 


Balcony over the gateway, fourteen feet by eight, and ei^t Mgb. 
A room within it nine feet square, and about nine high. AiUirflier 
within it, same dimensions. One on each side from tliiff'^ntre, 
twenty-two by fifteen each. Bridge, twenty feet by eiglrte6n,‘ wth 
a parapet three feet six inches high. Ascent by nine steps froftf^e 
bridge into a distinct room, in which is the bull Nuhdee, sixteen ffeet 
three inches square. Another bridge, twenty-one feet by tweiity- 
three feet broad, leading to the upper portico of the temple. This 
portico, with the parapet wall, is eighteen feet by fifteeh feet two 
inches, and seventeen •high; within, a bench that is rounded off 
four feet high by three feet seven inches broad. You can'enter 
this portico from the gateway by a passage, that the filling up 
of the rubbish has afforded, but the proper passage is by flights of 
steps, of thirty-six steps each, leading up on each side the body of 
the temple. 

' ‘ i ' 

GRAND TEMPLE. . , ' "v 

Peet. locbff. 

Door of the portico, twelve feet high bj six feet broad ; length from tlie ' iso ' 
door of the portico entering the temple to the back wall of tlie > 

temple 1Q3 6 ,, 

Length from the same place to the end of the raised platform behind 

the temple . 142 * 8 ** 

Greatest breadth of the inner part of the temple «... 

Height of the ceiling . . . ... . ,. . . ... . . .,^7 


Twopbreheson each side measured, ivithoh^ thiytyilbuf^iiet 'tAn 
inches by fifteen feet four inches. TTie partidll^rsW^'e 
measurement of this fine temple will be best understood from the 
plan formed on the spot; * • i- 'wiy , - ., 1 * 
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Height of the grand steeple or pyramid computed about ninety 
feet from the floor of the court, and of the smaller ones about fifty. 
Height of the obelisks about thirty>eight feet. Base eleven feet 
square, being eleven feet distant from eacli side of the room in 
which is the bull Nundee. The shaft above the pedestal i.s seven 
feet square. The two elephants on ciich side of the court or entry 
are larger than life *. 

Having gratified our curiosity in this part, we then proceeded 
to the southward, along a bad and dangerous path, to visit the 
other caves, of which the first was 103 feet wide and Iburteen 
feet high, but 1 saw none at all like Keylus. 'I'liis was called the 
Dus Avatara, or the ten incarnations of Vistni : it is supported by 
several rows of pillars, and penetrates into tbe mounisiin fortv-six 
feet, terminating in a recess. On the siilcs, in compartments, arc 
groups of figures, us high as the roof, 'riic supjmrling columns in 
the cave are not ornamented, being plain and massy. Wc last of 
all passed into tbe Do Taul and Teen 'raid, two very fine cavi.s, 
similar to that I have just mentioned, except that one consisted of 
two stories, and the other of three. They conlained groups of 
gigantic figures, from five to six or more in a compartment. 

I was much amused by a Brumiii who accompanied us, and, as 
we passed each, named the.’ principal deity rejirescnlcd, with as 
much sang froid as the exhibitor of a collection of pictures. 'I’o 
attempt to remember all is impossible, as 1 have, in six hours, 
gone over what would take the same number of days. Jn one of 
the three caves I have mentioned, I entered a small room, out of 
which three doors led into dark apartments; but it would be a 
fatal step to any one who attempted to advance, ns they arc large 
caverns full of water. The most southern cave I visited is, thr 
several reasons, the most remarkable after Kcylas, though not so 


* They did not appear to me to be lieyond the natural u/a*. 



large or curiously wrought. It is umilar to the interior of a chapel* 
having an arched roof, and the only one so formed amongst so 
many. It has a line of columns passing down each side, of quite 
))lain shafts, little or no capitals, and, without any real use* a re- 
presentation of arched rafters, as if suj>porting the rock above. At 
the further end is a figure in a sitting posture, with a tree spreading 
over him. This cave is in length seventy-nine feet, forty-three 
in breadth, and thirty-eight high from the centre of the arch to 
the floor. In short, this is, whether antecedent to, or of later date 
than the rest, of a totally dili’erent style, and even apparently bet*, 
longing to a dilferent religion ; and I find I am borne out in this 
idea, as all the other caves are supposed, by persons who have 
studied the subject, to be of the present Braminical religion, but 
this to be of the religion of Bhud. Out of this arises a very 
interesting question. All accounts of the Hindoos speak of a 
most dreadful persecution carried on by the Bramins against the 
sect of Bhud many years ago, iind the subsequent expulsion ol’the 
latter, whose doctrine at this day extends over Ceylon, Thibet, 
Tonquin, Cochin China, throughout China; exists largely in Japan; 
and is, without doubt, the religion which has the most numerous 
followers in the world. Next to this, 1 supjiose, the Christian can 
boast the greatest number of believers ; then the Mahometan ; aud 
lastly, the Braminical ; being the lour principal religions which 
divide the habitable world. 

It is well known that the Bramins were successful in driving, 
out their op|)uncnts, and establishing their own faith, which 
lias never since been shaken. Which then of these caves is the 
oldest.^ It is not likely the Bramins would make excavations 
of such magnitude near a place of worship formed by the ad- 
herents of the detested religion, nor is it possible that the Bhadists 
could have excavated their temple after the Bramins had com- 
pletctl Key las, as they have never since been powerful enough, and 



)mt< mtf <l»nly Jcattered tjirooghoot Indian The<Braninii(:aUI>«agtv 
they adniyt^at Bhud is the ninth Avatar, or incarnation of Visliaa, 
and 'the last tliat has appeared on the earth, always speak of the 
sect which takes its neinc from Bhud with the utmost hatred, and 
distinctly assert that tlie religion which goes under that donominn* 
tion is. false, and fabricated by some impostor. Sir William Jones 
supposes that Bhud was a reformer oi' the tloctrines contained in 
the Vedes, as he disapproved of sacrificing animals ; and thinks 
there may have l)een two of this name, the latter a disciple as- 
suming the same character, and who, attempting to overthrow the 
whole system of the Bramins, drew down the persecution from 
which the Bhudists tied. It is not likely, when we consider the 
very tolerant principles of the religion of the Bramins, that the 
persecution could have originated with them ; but very probable that 
it was produced in their self-defence, against some reformer, such 
as Sir William Jones speaks of. But though we now sec the 
Bramins, from their success, complelcly masters of all Ilindoostan 
and the Dekhun, still the question remains unan.swcrod as to the 
greatest antiquity of the two religions. 

The name of the river which divides Ilindoostan from the 
Dekhun being the Ncrbuddali, or river of Bhud, and a sacred 
stream ; the great extent of she relies of this religion, not only at 
£iUora» but 1 am told in the caves at Curli, and those in the island 
of Salsette, near Bombay ; the excavation at Navilipuram ; the vast 
prevalence of this religion at the present day ; and the ninth avatar 
of the Braminical religion l}cariug its name, would induce a belief 
that it was antecedent to that of the Bramins. The Bramins them- 
selves, which strengthens this opinion, told Captain Willbrd* that 
• 

woe my rptiirm Ui«t Mr. Dubott agreeti with nic% that thu Bramiiiii came from 
the north, or north-west, and dial we must seek tor tlicir (wigin amongst the northern 
nmntiuns; their books make frequent mention of iwr) cciebraaKi mountiiins remotely 
ikaltod^ beyond the most northern boundaries of India ; one of these mountidns U named 
Malia Mena, the other Mandura. 
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they came <>rigina]ly: from the north intq the plains of Ifindoostaav 
and were not aborigines of India; and though it is probable Uiht in 
the time of Alexander the Braminical religion was established in 
Hindoostan, and probably in the valley or plain of the. Prasi and 
Gangarides, and may even have extended to a Hindoo principtdity 
south of theNerbuddah in this vicinity, still from all accounts it was 
not till a much later period that it extended itself further to the 
southward. There is, therefore, the strongest reason to believe that 
the Bramins have spread themselves from the northward, gi'adually 
to the most southern parts of India ; and Mr. Chambers thinks the 
religion of Bhud was known and prevailed on the coast of Malabar, 
so late as the ninth century of our era, (as an idol named Bhud is 
mentioned by two Mahometan travellers in that century), and in 
Guzaraut in the 12th century, as D’Anvillc quotes an Arabian 
geographer, who states that the sovereign of Guzaraut, at that 
period, professed the religion of Bhud. Still we lind that the Ma- 
hometan coiKiuerors at a very early period destroyed some highly 
celebrated Hindoo temples in this province ; but as they did not 
study the history of the natives until the time of Akbar, and in all 
probability did not discriminate between one religion and another, 
it is possible they may have been Bhud temples. And yet no 
account e.\ists of any violent persecution by the Bramins since the 
establishment of the Mahometans : it must therefore have taken 
place before the year 1000 of our era. Mr. Gcntil also adduces a 
strong corroboration of the late introduction of the Bramin tenets 
into the southern parts of India, and proves that a recollection 
still existed of the more ancient religion. He mentions having 8e«an 
u statue in the plains of Virapatnam, which the natives told him was 
the god Baouth, who was now no longer respected, for that his 
worship and festivals had been abolished cvef since tlm. Bram^is 
bad made themselves masters of the people’s faith., Front ^ 
Braminical religion having extended itself frppi ith^ qortbwSTd. ilfjift 
natural to expect that the remembrance of what preceded it should 
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be strongest in tho3e countries which continued the longest littached 
to their ancient faith; nnd the failure of its introduction into 
Ceylon is accounted for, not only from its insular position, but 
from its being the point to which the persecuted must have fled. 
Indeed, it is not improbable that the fabulous story of the expedition 
against the island by Rama, may have been an incursion for the 
prosecution of this inveterate hostility. 

From these various authorities, from which and the want of au- 
thentic records it is very diflictilt to form a judjrincnt, we can only 
collect that the liramins have expelled the Rhudists, and established 
their own faith in place of the faith of Blind ; and it is not impos- 
sible,* from the caves of both reliiiions being upon one spot, that 
they may have been but schisms from each other, and that the two 
sects, out of respect to their common origin, may have continued 
together in a peaceful, though ditVerent course of life and opinions) 
for perhaps one or more centuries ; and have refrained from violent 
measures, until ambition, or some worse passion of the human mind, 
fanned the flame which led from dissensions to open war, and ended 
in the expulsion of the Bhudists. We find from the history of 
Cashmir, that these two religions have in that country existed 
together at the same time; and the most powerful sovereign, who 
reigned as Dr. Buchanan supp’oses in the third century of our era, 
toleratcil the doctrines of Bhud, after his predecessor had established 
those of Bramah ; and it was not until the year 342 A. D. that the 
Bramins got the better of the Bhudists, and burnt their temples. As 
to the antiquity of the two religions, if wc allow the figure of Bhud to 
be the personification of fire, as some of the statues representing this 
deity have a small flame on the tops of their heads, and that one 
of the earliest religions among mankind sprung from a natural 
respect towards the sun, and also grant that the Bramins come ac> 
cording to their own admissions from the northward, the preference 
seems due to that of Bhud. 



After viewing this cave, I became excessively fktigiled the 
heat of the weather, and we returned, to Keylas. I gave up* with 
great regret, the attempt to sketch the great temple and area, beiag 
well aware that the pencil must at all times be superior to the pen 
in describing buildings or scenery ; but I found it would require 
more hours to draw the complicated mass before me than I shonld 
be enabled to afford, having still to examine the caves to the norths 
ward. I was well pleased to find a table spread in the centre of 
the principal chamber of the temple, and most happy to eat some 
slices of a round of beef, to invigorate us for our further progress. 
The beef relished uncommonly well, and suffered nothing from the 
idea of feasting on the flesh of the most sacred and venerated 
animal of the Hindoos, in their most singular temple, where 100 
feet distant was a statue of a bull, once in this very place an 
object of adoration. What revolutions must have taken place, and 
what number of ages elapsed, to have brought about these changes ! 

•After tiffin, the name given in this country to the meal we call 
lunch, we amused ourselves w'ith shooting at the paroquets and 
other birds, which seek refuge in the holes in the rock on the cliff 
’ around. This pastime gave rise to an instance, common amongst 
the Sepoys, of the effects of the introduction of our discipline, and 
the regard paid to it. I shot a paroquet, and ordered a Sepoy, 
amongst others attending, to bring it me from the area into which it 
had fallen. We had been, previously to this, in conversation with 
the havildar, a Bramin, being curious to know his opinion of the caves* 
and of their origin and founders, and the subject had led us to 
religious points. The Sepoy who had gone to pick up the bird being- 
a Bramin, Captain Sydenham remarked that he ought not strictly 
to touch a feathered animal, more particularly when dead ; but tfcc 
havildar made answer that he was fully aware be ought not to do 
so, but that he knew our discipline, and of course he could not but 
obey. About the time we were leaving Keylas* the chief mail Of 



EUora oanie up to pay his respects to us. We informed him, that 
his whole village and district had bet'n ceded to us by the late 
treaty with Uolkar, and he replied that he was most ready and 
willing to become our subject. 

AVe then proceeded to the principal caves to the northward, 
by a worse and more dangerous path than that to the south, and 
saw many small excavations, not longer or deeper than fire-places, 
and like them in form, the sides being coarse pillars supporting a 
cross carved stone. 'J'here were even several ranges ol these. At 
the distance of about half a mile, we passed near a high dill, Irom 
which in the rains a large water-fall projects itself. At this time: 
the body of water, was dimintitive. 'I'he height ot the tall must be 
80 feet, and we nent under it, after scrambling along the clill at 


the imminent risk of our lives, (for whtit rctison 1 never yet have 
ascertained), M'hilc every one else passed round the cascade by a 
tolerable path. Wc reached the entrance of a ciivc, and ascended it 
by a steep flight of steps, at the lop of which were two lions vciiy 
w'ell carved, in a crouching position. 'J'his cave is nnliki' the ilat- 
I'ooted caves to the southward, being higher than any ot them, with 


but few pillars, and none in the centre ; atid the statues, ol which 
there are a great number, being ot equal height with the root, llnr 
sanctum sanctorum is here in thccentre, in a small room aljout twelve 
feet square, with four doors, and the intermediate wall cov<.‘ied with- 
colossal figures. On the opposite side to the stops by which we 
entered, the architect, 1 suppose not secure of the continuation, or 
consistency of the mass of stone Irom the vicinity ol the stream, 
has cut deep iuto the mountain the whole length and height ol it 
parallel to the cave, which is about lOt) Icct. to satisly himscll ol 
its being fit to work upon. This probationary excavation is about 
twelve feet wide, and my companion Iiua ing fired oil his lowling- 
piece, the birds issuing Irom the holes, occasioned such a noise, as 
mnde me draw back, fancying the whole mountain was coming 
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down. I am convinced that fear arises, next to what precautibnary 
nature has given us for self-preservation, from entering into scenes 
to which we are not accustomed ; and that the most admirable sort 
of courage, called self-possession, is only to be acquired by being used 
to trying situations of all kinds, or the determination of a mind made 
up to meet certain crises, however novel, Avith fortitude. In this 
instance, my mind, being overcharged with wonders and thoughts 
on the novelty of all around me, gave way to this sudden, turbulent, 
and distracting noise, which I confess dismayed me, and nearly put 
me to the rout. 

We now continued along the face of the mountaiu about half a 
mile further, and came to an excavation of a different kind, of most 
beautiful workmanship. This is called India Siibha. The rock 
has been cut out so as to produce an area of about 60 feet square, 
the western face being open, but the other three supported by pillars 
of very minute workmanship. It forms three distinct caves, each at 
right angles from that nearest to it, full of compartments of figures 
not above eight feet high, which is about the height of tlie roof. 
The floor here is also carved with much beauty, and the whole 
is fully as well executed, if not better finished than Keylas; 
though as to size they bear no comparison whatever. A figure in 
one .of the groups is pointed out as a miser, and the statue is like 
a skeleton with a skin on. The bones, &c. are admirably done, 
though there are not enow of ribs. Alt the statues in all the caves 
are quite naked. In front of the recess at the end are two small 
pillars not eight inches in diameter, which emit a hollow, not un- 
musical sound, when struck sepeatcdly Avith tlic heel of the. hand. 
In the area of this cave, formed by the three sides of sculptured 
ruck, stands a small temple 18 feet square, and 27 high, some-' 
thing like the smaller ones at Kcylas, though more elaborately- 
Avrought; and on the right side of it, there is a single pillar 24^ feet 
high, surmounted by a lion. Among the bushes, totally out of sight, 
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are the remains of an elephant as large as life. There were other 
caves in the neighbourhood, but it was impossible tor me to visit 
them, being pressed for time ; indeed I regret that Keylas was the 
only excavation I had time to view with the attention it deserved. 

These arc not by any means the only excavations of the kind 
in India. The sculptured ruins in the nciglihourhood of Sntras, 
on the coast of Coromandel, about 40 miles to the southward 
of Madras, called Mavilipuram, are something similar in ge- 
neral character and design, though t)a a much inferior scale, * 
the two largest temples being 30 feet high and 20 broad. 'J’hese 
solid stone pagodas, which arc stated to appear as if cut out of de- 
tached rocks upon the spot, resemble in tlesigu the great pyra- 
midical temple of Keylas, and the smaller t)ne of Indra Sabhn, at 
Ellora. There arc also striking resemblances of the elephant as 
large as life, and of the lion much larger and well executed, nearest 
to th^ two principal of these pago<las. In the area of Indra Sabha, 
and that of Keylas, are elephants, and in IVont of the i’ormer cave 
in the jungle near the entrance, 1 discovered an<)ther ligure ot an 
elephant much mutilated. The proportions ol‘ the elephant and 
lion are like those supporting the temple in Keylas; but here the 
want of natural proportion between the two animals is accounted 
for, by the necessity of their being of <‘(pial height, to receive the 
floor of the great temple, which they bear on tlnnr backs. Hut the 
size of the lion at ^lavnhpuram must Imvc origin.itcd in the 
ejcaggerated idea of that animal, unknown as it is on the coast of 
Coromandel, or within oOO miles of it. 'I’he caves in the east side 
of the rock at Mavilipuram also resemble the minor eaves at 
Ellora, being hollowed out to the size of a sjmeious room, with two 
or three rows of pillars left, as a seeming support to the moun- 
tainous mass of stone which forms the roof. The workmen have, 

• Vidt Amtic Eocarchw. 
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however, been more attentive in the communication from one piece 
of sculpture to another at Mavilipuram than at JE^Iora. Here 
nothing but a miserable path, in some places very dangerous, runs 
along the face of the hill. Conceiving that the work would be 
incomplete without communication, 1 looked for a road, but did 
not see any, even at the base of the hills. On the contrary, the 
country is furrowed out far into the plain in small ravines, and water- 
courses formed during the rains, by torrents rushing from the table 
land above. At Mavilipuram there is stated to be an inscription ; and 
'riievenotsays there is another on one of the obelisks, which I had not 
time to examine minutely, at Kcylas*. 'I’he marks of the mason's 
tools arc described to be evident on the rocks at Mavilipuram ; they 
are equally so at Ellora, and the instrument does not appear to me 
to have been larger than a common sized pointed chisel. In addition 
to these caves, there are others at Elcphanta, an island in the 
harbour of Bombay, and in the island of Salsette, and at Carli, 
all of which it is my intention, if I have time, to visit in the 
course of my route. There arc others scattered over India. Mr. 
Harrington mentions some in the neighbourhood of Guyah, near 
Patna, and that the entrance to one of them is very curiously 
wrought with elephants and other ornaments. It is, however, ex- 
tremely possible that still more may exist, of which we have not 
yet any information or accounts, as Captain Blunt, who traversed 
through the interior and wildest parts of Gondwauah, in the 
vicinity of a village called Mera, discovered a Hindoo excavated 
temple, formed in the side of the rock, the base of which was 50 
tect by 45, and the height, supported by pillars, 15^. The shafts of 
the pillars arc stated to be very much diminished, and appearing as 

* In the fiftli volume of the Asiatic Ucsearches arc some ancTcnt inscriptions taken from 
Ellora, and translated by Lieutenant Wilfonl, but throw no light whatever upon the age 
or founder of these vast remains. Two short sentences (where they are taken from is not 
said) speak of the Bhud religion. 



if attempts had bedn made to destroy them. This cave contained 
some images, and a cell for the lingam, which Imd Ix'cn removed. 
Atsomc distance to tlie north-west is another cave of smaller dimen- 
sions; and to the northward is another of two stories, which I 
conceive to be similar to the Do TanI at Ellora. An(|uelil du 
Perron and Thevenot have visited these? eaves, and of late y^ars a 
great number of Europeans have seen them, 'riicvenot notices the 
multitude of tombs spread over the table land above, and mentions 
the mosques over the town of Uosah. His account of tin* eaves, 
however, is confused, and c.xtrcmcly imperfect: lie particularly 
notices Kcylas, the Teen 'laid, and the arched Hliud cavern, and 
says, in passing under the masses of rock, when he considered the 
weight above him, he could not lu lp trembling. I am not sur- 
prised, however, that he docs not give a^ better <h;scription ; for he 
states, tliat he was only two hours in viewing what it took me a 
whole day, and tliat very superficially, to visit. I’lie tradition at 
that time amongst the Hindoos of Arungabad was, that all these 
pagodas, groat and small, were maile by the giants, but at what 
period it was not known. He calls Kosali, I{ougai(|ue 

• Since niy rctiini (o Kn^land, 1 have read Mr. fravils, in which he KjMTikif 

t#f the excavaletl tenijile at (iiurfch Uassan, which this traveller call.s a sliijundmis 
moauinent of the labour lH‘htov\efl by the nneimts on their jilaic.s ol’ dcvolitin. Although 
this appears to me to Ik? of a similar character to the caves I have seen in India, I do not 
tliink it any furlher to jirove an aflinity between the two nations or rth^ionH than a 
similarity of dobi^;rn in the construetion of eaves, lly the measiiremt nt pvi n, 110 feet, it 
is only, inferior in size to Keylas at Kllora; !)nt from heiii^^ coveretl, and of a lower style of 
workiriansinp^ it by no means etpiais tlie latter, and may l)eranlve<l with r.hphanla. In ifie 
excavation of wliich Mr. Le^h .s[HakH, the eoliinins an* ornamented by eoloss.il statues of 
priests, but none of tlioseat Keylas ajipcnr to he of this di'seription, tI)oij;rh tin* Uraminical 
string is setm on someof tlic figures; hut this I iH-licve is worn by some iff tlie ituarnalions 
of Vishnu. These (igiires are an.alogfms to the Tersians of the (ireek^', ami eorrolM)ralc 
the assertion of, I Ixjlieve, Deivm, that they prolwibly have had thi irori^ii in f'igypt. The 
female figures, reprcaenling the Caryatides of the (rreeks, we have seer* at Kllora. 'i'he four 
nicbes, containing each of them three figures, in Uie first chamber of the icmph* at Guerfeh 
Hasson, are thus far as to position similar to those in tlie Das Ax)atara at Ellora; but it 



I have written to Colonel Burr at Poonah, to request escorts to 
meet me half-way from that city to Seroor, and to Captain Gibbon 
at Ahmednugger, who is now acting as government collector for 
the districts lately forfeited by the Peishwah, on the same subject, 
and I hope to hear from them on my route. Salec Mehunuul 
Khan has come out here to receive my orders, being l6 miles from 
Arungabad] and he and his men ought to accompany Captain 
Hicks and Mr. Elliott, as their escort to-morrow at three o’clock 
half-way to Toka. Tliis is a very unpardonable piece of conduct, 
and I think he wished to get my permission to remain. The 
hundred horse from Rajah Govind Buckish have come into camp, 
to act as my escort from Dowlutabad to-morrow evening. 


would have been extremely curious if in the ScKoSy or shrine, the altar, which is stated to 
be about three feet three inches high and three feet broad, had any appearance of ever 
having the Lmgam on it; ns in all the caves containing the on ah altar of these 

dimensions but one at Kllora, there is a small chamber similar to this, though I do not 
recollect any figures being in them, as in this in Nubia. 
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Dowliitahad, January 21, 1818 

AT daylight wo were takcai up by our palaii(|uiu bliocys, and 
Hs 1 had not shaken off tlu; fatigues of tlu; day beliuc, I did not 
awake until I found inyst'lf within the p(;t(ali, or outer wall <ff this 
stupendous fortress, syhieh contains tlie town. 'J'he. hilt which 
forms the citadel, and the iiiaiii strength of tlie. place, was towering 
above \is. The scarped rock, appearing to cut off all eominuniea- 
tion from those below, and the, towers, buildings, and trees, im- 
pressed me most forcibly with the idea of the Hying island of 
liaputa in Gulliver’s Travels, and J felt most :in\i<ms to reach the 
very apex of the hill. I proceeded throngli the gate, of tlie second 
wall or fortified place, where about 1(J() irregular Scjioys were 
posted as its guard, and these were all the troops 1 saw. After 
leaving another barrier of stone behind me, I passed near the fool 
of a minaret, apparently 120 feet high, and erectcti, as 1 was told, 
in commemoration of the first capture of the place by the Maho- 



metans. The son of the governor, who was acting as bis deputy, 
met me at the last gate outside the ditch, and presented me his 
nuzzur. So jealous are the native princes of their officers, that I 
was informed the family of this young man are kept at Hydrabad 
as hostages. I accompanied him to the narrow causeway which 
crosses the ditch, but went first to the right, to a sort of tower 
or cavilier, on which is planted a very heavy brass gun, but as 1 did 
not measure its calibre, I only supposed it equal to throwing -a ball 
of sixty pounds : like the generality of the artillery in the forts 
belonging to the natives, the first discharge would dismount it. 
Already, from the age of the carriage on which it rests, and the 
weight they have to support, the trunnions have sunk several inches 
into the wood, and even bent the iron work. Hence, not being above 
100 yards from the ditch, 1 had a very good view of the fortress, 
which has a most imposing appearance. It is formed of an insulated 
hill of granite, about 3000 yards from the range of hills to the north- 
ward and westward, and presents to the view a shape not unlike a 
compressed beehive, except that the lower part, for one-third of the 
way up, or perhaps less, is scarped like a wall, and presents all around 
a per[)cndicular bliift’clilf. 1 should think it must be about 500 feet 
to the summit, which is almost a point. The scarp of the rock, down 
to the edge of the counter-scarp, may be 150 feet, though the 
governor slated it to be eighty yards; the breadth of the ditch 
seventeen, and that of the water cighti^cn. Suppose the scarp be- 
low the glacis be i’rom thirty to forty feet, this, added to 150, will 
make nearly the whole height of the scarped cliffi Up to the ditch, 
including the outside walls of the pettah, I had passed four lines of 
walls and gates, and it was very easy to account for this lavish 
number of defences, for had they not “ worked up” the quantity of 
stone taken from the rock, it would have formed a small hill. The 
causeway across the ditch will not admit more than two persons at 
one time, and a building, with battlements, defends it on the otlier 



side. This causeway, the killidar assured me, could be destroyed 
in a few minutes, which, from its being of stone, I did not readily 
believe. 

Had I not been informed how I was to ascend the summit ot 
the perpendicular cliff, I should have despaired of ever reaching 
it, as no visible means presents itself, and all is alike steep and 
forbidding; though one may, with an attentive eye, discover a small 
window, about half-way up, in the face of the rock. I was anxious 
to proceed, being determined to mount to the top; and the governor 
led the way through an excavation, into the heart of the rock, so 
low that I was obliged to stoop nearly double ; but aft(“r a few 
paces, a number of torches sheu<‘d me I was in a high vault, 
and we began to ascend on a winding passage, c\it through Ihe 
interior of the body of the hill. 'I’liis is described by Dow as a 
staircase, instead of which it is only a gradual slope. This passage 
was about twelve feet high and the saiin‘ broad, anti the rise 
regular ; and at certain distances from this dismal gallery were 
tra|>doors, with tlights of small steep steps, leading to tht; ditch 
below, only wide enough to atlmit a man to pass, also cut throtigh the 
solid rock, to the water’s edge, aixl untjxposetl to the fire of the 
assailants, unless they Avere tin the very crest, of the glacis. 1 sup- 
pose we were four or five miimtcs in reaching the windtiw I had 
seen from below, and, after resting, we. continued to tdimb. As I 
observed a passage leading off from the one in which avc wH;re, I 
followed it, and to my surprise found it led back, forming a rtv 
trogressive semicircle, to our road ; and on the sides of it were 
many recesses, with shelves for depositing stores. Wi: might havt; 
been, in all, ten minutes mounting by torch-light, and came out in 
a sort of hollow in the rock, about twenty feet square. On one 
side, leaning against the cliff, was a large iron plate, nearly of the. 
same size as the bottom of the hollow, with an immense iron 



poker. On the besiegers having gained the subterraneous passage, 
this iron is intended to be laid down over the outlet, and a fire 
placed upon it. I observed a hole perforating the rock about three 
feet in diameter, which is meant to act as a bellows to thd fire, and 
the current of air which came through it was so strong that I could 
hardly stand against it. From its strength, and these various pre- 
cautions, this fortress is deemed impregnable. There are some 
small houses, towers, and gates on the road to the summit, which is 
very steep, and in some places covered with brush-wood. But the 
house of the governor is a most excellent habitation, surrounded 
by a large veranda, Avith twelve arches, hence called the doasdo 
durwaseh, or twelve doors. 'I'he road, and the only one to the 
top, passes through this house. Above this, the ridge is very 
narrow, and on the peak, on which flies his highness the Nizam's 
flag, on a stone bed, not many feet broad, stands a large brass 
twenty-four pounder. 

This is the gun Tavernier mentions in the folloAving anecdote. 
It being the custom to have many European artillerymen in 
the service of the Mogul, one who had been unsuccessful in his 
repeated applications for leave to return to his native land was 
informed, upon some occasion when the sovereign passed by the 
neighbourhood of this fortress, that if he succeeded in placing a 
gun of this size in the most commanding site in the fortress, 
he should have leave granted him. Being stimulated to exertion 
l)y the promise, ho succeeded in the attempt; and the gun Avill pro- 
bably remain to the latest period as a proof of his enterprise. Tliis 
cannon, and two three-pounders lower down the hill, are, I believe, 
nearly all the artillery on the rock itself. 

From the flag-stalF the view is moat extengive and beautiful : 1 
plainly distinguished KargusAvarrah and Rosah, over the range of 
hills. The works of the pettah are not continued round the base of 
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the hil], but only on the eastern side, and though numerous, arc 
miserable and contemptible. The outward wall is, it is said, 5000 
yards in circumference. 

After resting from the fatigue of ascending, which was very 
great, we returned down the hill, and saw a tank or cistern, about 
100 yards from the summit, cut out of the rock, and containing, 
1 should think, forty hogsheads of water. 

It seems evident that this place is the ancient 'I’agara ; and its 
present diminution in size may be accounted for from lh(‘ seat of go- 
vernment having been removed to Arungabad. It is likely, from the 
vast labour and time employed upon the lace of the scarped rock, 
that it must have been the citadel of a j)lace of great importance : 
and the vicinity of the caves of Ellora induces a belief that they were 
proljably hollowed out near the population of some gn'at city. The 
Hindoo name for this fortress is Deoghur, a name by no means 
applied by way of excellence, as it is common to Ibrts throughout 
India. ^I'hcrc is one in Guzeratte, and anolln'r in Ihindelcund. 
It remained in the hands of the Hindoos till the year (iilo of the 
hegira; and it is remarkable, that, though suj)poscd to be tin- 
strongest place in the Dekhun, it was the first which fell to the 
Mahometans, on their earliest invasion south of the Nerbuddah. 
It was at that time in the |>ossession of a Hindoo jnince. named 
Ram Deo, and surrendered to Sultan Alla, who was then general 
of the imperial forces, and eommanded an expedition, which «le- 
serves no other appellation than that of a predatory incursion. In 
707 of the hegira Ram Deo was again vanquished by Malik Calfoor, 
an Abyssinian, whom the conqueror had left as his deputy. Rut a 
pacific agreement was at last entered into, and he was no longer 
troublesome to the Mahometans. His son, however, from some 
cause which is not known, was closely pres.scd by Malik Cafl’oor, 
who, through his interest at Delhi, received orders to strip him 
of his dominions; and in 711 of the hegira, he seized the young 
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rajah, and put him to death. In the early part of the four- 
teenth century of our era, the emperor Mahomed the third, son 
of Tonglick Sliah, having conquered great part of the Dekhun, 
and being much pleased with its situation and strength, attempted 
to make Deoghur his capital, the name of which he changed to 
Dowlutabad, or the fortunate city. To people his new metropolis, 
he depopulated his ancient capital Delhi, by driving, with the 
utmost cruelty and tyranny, the inhabitants from their homes, 800 
miles to the southward. But this violent and Avild scheme naturally 
failed, though not before he had ruined or rendered miserable many 
thousands of his subjects. Mahomed Shah dug the reservoir of 
Avater near the summit of the rock, and added a ditch. I con- 
ceive that this does not mean the ditch at the base of the cliff, 
although one of my accounts stales that it Avas not there when in 
the hands of the Hindoos : but, as it Avould have been incomplete 
without, the probability is that the first founder must have 
formed it. Subsequent to this, in 744 of the hegira, when the Ma- 
hometans Avere driven out of the Dekhuu by the soA'ereigns of 
Arinkil and the Carnatic, it still remained in their possession. 
About the year 1.595 avc find tliis fortress in the hands of Ahmed 
Niiiam Shah, of Ahmednuggur; and on the fall of this dynasty it 
Avas taken by Malik Amber, an Abyssinian slave, avIio, by his vast 
talents both in the field and cabinet, almost acquired sovereign power. 
In A.D. 1634, Mahabat Khan, a general of Shah Jehan, captured 
it from Sidi Amber, a son of Malik Amber, but 1 do not knoAv by 
Avhat means. Ever after, the governor of this fortress was inde- 
jiendent of the viceroy of the province, to prevent the latter, in 
case of revolt, from having so strong a place to depend upon. 
The frequent instances of treachery and rebellion, from UieAvmit* 
of moral principle, Averc so common among the Mahometan go- 
vernors, that, as a precautionary measure, Akbar and Jehan Guir 
made a practice of changing their governors every three years; and 
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we find from Marco Polo, that tlie Grand Kliun ofTartary pursued 
the same course. I'lievenot, at the time he visited it, states that it was 
a place of great t ratio. lie did not enter the fortress, but descril)es 
it as a hill of an oval form ; and Tavernier .says it is one of the best 
fortresses in the Mogul’s country, and that the gunners in it were 
generally Englishmen or Dutchmen. He had evidently not seen 
the inside, as he would naturally have mentitmed the svditerraneous 
passage. But in speaking of the. dillk'ulty of access to it, he says 
the I'oad will not admit of above one horse or camel at a time. 
The seat of government having been removed Irom its vicinity to 
the present site of Arungabad, has of course ruined the city de- 
jrendent uj)on the tortress. 

In 1758 this place fell iiito the hands of M. Bussy. On the 
recall of this oflicer by AI. Lall^', it rcturnctl to its old master, th<‘ 
Ni:iain; and the French lost, by this ijjconsideratc stcj>, their footing 
in the Dekhun, which they have never since regained. 'I’he fortress is 
certainly very strong, and 1 do not think it would submit but from 
famine. Shells with short fusees might be cllwdive, but in this case 
the besiegdfs would avail themselves of the subterraneous passage, 
us a bomb-proof. However, though it would have been a good jjo/ni 
d'appui for the French, still to others it can under no circumstances 
be of the least importance, :»s it do(‘s not command any road, 
pass, or country. 

,It may appear extraordinary that an Abyssinian, as we have 
seen in the instance of Malik Amber, should have become so 
great and powerful ; but it proves how fat(;d the inhabitants ot 
India have ever been to be juled by joreigners. Indeed this 
region has been, from the earliest ages, the sport of revolution ; 
nor is there, in the history of any other, so many instances ot 
sudden vicissitudes of fortune, nor of tla^ raj)id rise of so many 
daring and able adventurers. Among the natives, lliis was the result 
of there being no hereditary nobility, the great pillar of political 



stability and cohesion, as is exemplified in Europe. The field was 
open to all who could boast more talents, and often more vices, 
than their fellows. Foreigners have at all times had the greatest 
influence throughout the country. The feeling of the Mahometan 
conquerors naturally respected those, who from the north-west 
brought to their recollection the country from which their fore- 
fathers originally came; and we find the Arabs and Abyssinians, 
from the remotest period, playing a great part in the Dekhun. 
The extraordinary rise of Malik Amber and of George Thomas* 
arc examples ; and any one who has viewed the state of society in 
India under the native princes will probably agree with me, that 
should our Indian empire ever fall to pieces, or by the pursuit of 
a tame or weak system be reduced to debility, an individual of 
talent, backed by a sum of money, would acquire prodigious con- 
trol, and even territorial possessions. I am convinced that an 
European with abilities might, as long as his funds lasted, (and in 
India, where possession of a country gives right to the collection 
of the revenue, he w'ould never probably be in want of them) not 
only gain a footing by well arranged plans, but could not fai] 
of making himself an independent chief, and perhaps establish 
a dynasty. 

* This adventurer, an Irisliman, came to India in uBritisli ship of war, in 1781 or 2, 
having served as (jiiartcr-inaster. He quitted this ship at Madras, and joined the Polygars, 
hut in 1787 lie arrived at Delhi, and entered into the scn ice of the Begum Sumroo. On a 
dispute with this sovereign, he entered the service of tlie Mharattas; he continued increasing 
in )X)wer and character, till he formed a small independent territory in the Hurrianali, and 
at one time commanded a little army with a well-organised train of artillery. In 1801, he 
h(nvcver fell under the increasing French anny of M. Perron, in Scindiali's pay, and died 
near Berhampoor in 1802, in comjiarative [xivcrty.— FiV/c Frankliiis Life of George 
Thomas. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Intelligence of a corps of the enemy — Arrive ntTt»ka — Oflioor commanding the jiost — Uivei 
Godavery — VillagL* inhabited by Draining— Sunguin— Human Saeriliei* — itlu'cln— 
Savage tribes tlmjughout India — Introductam of the Dnunin religion — Instalment »)r 
tlie ijyrince of llieeaneer and JeyjVKir — Cann) — (limn Put llao — Salee IVleluimed Khan 
lloinbny troo]^s — Im]>ro]XT coiidnet of the irregular cavalry— Pie<juets — A|>})roaeh 
of a bexly of cavalry— Mcxle of raising tnH>|)s in India — Had system — Quit Toka— 
Leave tlie cavalry of the Nizam on oitr grf>und — 'Phe author at once biHuancs captain 
of acaravi)n — Alariii — Confusion — False* rejK)rt — Diseipliiu* unknown to the irregidiii 
horse— Arrive at Sexme — I’^iipleasant re]>orts — S«K)ne belonging to Scindiah— Agri- 
culture — Population <if our provinces — Advantages <»f our rule to the natives — Mr. 
Burke's invectives — Ilefli*ctionK on our government— ('anal of Ali Murdhan Khan — 
History of this nobleiium. 

♦ 

Toka, 25tli Jamxiry, ISIH. 

I QUITTED my kiml friciul Cnptain Sydcnluiin at iiiiir 
o’clock last night, ami arrivoil tins morning at three in a villagi- 
where my thirty regular Bengal ca\ alry ami a IVcsh set of’ hearers 
were posted. 1 (lid not intend to proceed from this place to 'I’oka 
until the arrival of Captain Hicks and the escort of infantry, as 
we had received intelligence in the course of the day before of a 
Zeraeindar, about five miles from that place, having assembled 2(K) 
Arabs and 300 horse in the Peishwah's interest. But as there re- 
mained several hours of darkness, 1 hoped under cover of it to 
push on to this place, in which 1 succeeded, having arrived within 
sight of it at seven o’clock in the morning. The town made a 
very good appearance, the houses being all of stone, and several 
stories high. I sent a serjeant to inform Mr. Arden, the officer who 
commanded this small post, of my a[)])roach, begging him to in- 
form me where I could find ground to encamp on, and he sent an or- 
derly as a guide for my escort, and one to conduct me to himself. 



Having crossed the Godavery, I found him on the bank ready 
to receive me, and accompanied him to his house in the town. 
The part of the river I forded is not above knee-deep, but im- 
mediately opposite and above the town it is impassable. The 
village appears to be situated on a sungum, or angle formed by two 
rivers, of which the Godavery is much the largest, and Mr. Arden 
informed me it was a present from the Peishwah to its sole inha- 
bitants the Bramins, the spot being a sacred one. Nearly all the 
angle* formed by the junction of two rivers are sacred, and the 
most celebrated throughout India is that at Allahabad, at the con- 
flux of the Ganges and Jumna. Here many sacrifice themselves 
annually by drowning, or waiting in the water till the alligators 
carry thorn off. The Godavery is one of the sacred rivers, and is 
called the Gunga of the Dekhun. My two fellow-travellers had 
not arrived, and, by answers to my anxious inquiries if the road on 
to Ahmednuggur was open and safe, I learnt that large bodies 
of the enemy's horse w'erc moving in all directions, and the 
Bheels on the alert to act against any thing to which they felt them- 
selves equal. These are a savage race of men, who have neither 
partaken of the civilization nor prejudices of castes of the Hindoos, 
and arc in a most barbarous state of society. The Bheels extend 
throughout the province of Arungabad, Khandeish, the Concan, to 
the north of the Nerbuddah, and throughout Guzerattc ; and under 
the name of Koolies, form one of the savage tribes spread through the 
Rajahpoot provinces. They arc supposed to be the Aborigines of 
the country, and strongly corroborate the idea, that tlie Bramins 
and their religion have been introductions of a later era. Similar 
tribes extend over nearly the whole of India, in the same manner 
as the Bheels. I have remarked that' a great part of tlie Rajah of 
NagpooT*s dominions is inhabited by Gonds, who are stated to 
have been the original jiossessors of that district, and though they 
now belong to the Hindoo religion, they have much fewer f»re- 
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jiMiioe8'th«i others of the same iaitht and have no idea of impnfity 
iiom poultry and fowls. InBengal, theRam Ghur Hills, almost within 
the last 30 years, were inhabited by a race of savages, till civiliied 
by Mr. Cleveland. And in the other wild parts of India they 
eiist under the name of Gstes, Bhatiees, &c. : Abul Faeel mentions 
them under the name of Bunmanies. 

From what I have before argued on the subject of the northern 
origin of the Bramins, added to the consideration of the mili- 
tary character, and the profession of arms standing so high as 
only to be inferior to priesthood, it may be thought not impossible 
that the Hindoo religion was introduced by conquerors at a very 
ancient period, like that of the Mahometans, from the north: 
for Indian annals prove that the natives of this country have 
always been liable to conquest; and it is curious to remark, that 
the general course of history from the earliest ages strengthens 
the supposition, as the northern nations have at all times con()Ucred 
the less hardy kingdoms of the south. 'I'he Goths overrun Europe ; 
the Pithans and Moguls the country of Hindoostan; the Tartars 
China and Tliibet; and we have only one exception to the contrary, 
iq the conquest of the Arabs and Saracens, which was guided by a 
religious fanaticism. A confirmation of this theory is, that in the 
Rajahpoot states in Biccaneer and Jeypoor the sovereigns are still 
installed or enthroned by the class of persons, whom tradition 
aUeges to be the original inhabitants of the country. In the first of 
these states they are called tlie Jets or Getes, and in the latter 
Meenkas; and the reason assigned for this custom is, that they 
were in possession of the country l)efore the arrival of the llajah- 
poots* I cannot pass over the very remarkable custom or ceremony 
wdiidi takes place on installing the Rajah of Jeypoor. The chief 
of the Meenkas cuts the rajah's great toe, and marks his forehead 
with the blood. 

* After my two companions had joined me> having promised to 
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dine at four with Mr; ^ArdOn^ wt prdOge<kd 
I found very well postedj about half a mile from the riteti ' 

In the course of the morning we received an account oftJuhi. 
put Rao having moved towards theGodavery, and of its being stipt 
posed he would cross it at a large town about 30 miles down the 
river, called Monghy Puttun, this day, on his way to join the- 
Peishwah. About two o’clock I received a note from Mr. Aklen, 
intimating the arrival at Soon6 of Lieutenant Hamilton with 200 in- 
fantry, who are to act as my escort I think I shall now be strong 
enough to cope with any adversary I may meet, and trust to reach 
Ahmednuggur on the 27th. . : 

The conduct of Sallee Mehumet Khan, and the irregular horse, 
has been represented to me as being excessively remiss. Captain 
Hicks reports that he has not seen him since he quitted Amn- 
gabad, and not above half his men have come on. He has, 
however, since arrived in camp, and his men have dropped in 
by twos and threes; but as this piece of neglect had so socm 
followed his absurd excursion to Rosah, 1 showed that I was 
much displeased with him. He seemed to feel that I was-, an- 
noyed, but though he said he had come 30 miles that morning^; I 
would not allow of his excuses for not being ready with 34 
mounted men at six o’clock; as 1 determined to post some light 
cavalry picquets round us at night, so that it should not be from 
want of precaution if we got into any scrape. The jemidar' has 
informed me, that he left at Arungabad 20 sick and lame horstt 
tired out by my rapid march. ^ i ;Mi 

The rajah, Govind Buckish, having at my request furnished^mb 
with several pairs of hircarrahs, I have sent some to Soon^b/wttid 
others to villages upon my flanks, and 1 truatf shall' 
the vicinity of any of the enemy's troops. 1> have also gii^''dh!^ 
tions for the horses remain saddled all night; ’ ' 1 

< 1 have^been vinry much ifleased with the- s^ipeakhdee'^b# the 



regiment posted utr this f>lafcc» being the 4if|t 
of the Bombay native army 1 have seen. They are stouter tbafi 

Sepoys of ttie Madras nrniy, and appear in very fine order, 
.t^>ugh disfigured by a very ugly cap, to describe whieh would be 
totally impossible. 

I > Sonii^, .Tanuary SO, 181K. 

After dining yesterday with Mr. Arden, 1 returned at six to the 
camp to place the cavalry picquets, while Captain Hicks posted 
the infantry sentries as usual. But to my astonishment, none of the 
Nizam's horse Mere ready, and the difficulty 1 had to turn them 
out cannot be conceived. I’hc jemidar alleged as an apology 
that the horses were being cleaned, and the men cooking their 
dinners ; and did not appear to be aware of this incorrectness in 
point of military duty, after 1 hail warned him in the morning. 
About eight 1 succeeded in procuring the number of men 1 re- 
quired, and taking a serjeant and two of the regular cavalry with 
me, 1 galloped round, though ({uitc dark, and posted six small 
picquets of four mounted men each, causing one man to continue 
mounted, and allowing the other three to sleep, being well aware 
that I was now on hostile ground. 'J’hese were about gun-shot iu 
front of the infantry sentries. I pro|) 08 ed that the serjeant, and 
two tegular cavalry who accoinpauied me, knowing the road round 
the . picquets, should act every Im'o hours as patrolcs, taking 
a frc»h man with them, so that three times in the night a double 
patrole would go round the cavalry picquets. Alter I h.'id posted 
them, I returned to see if they were all ujmn tl»c alert, and had 
l .b^sn an enemy, could have passed between them, as their burning 
^owed exactly where they were stationed. This 1 obviated, 
jby' jAacing the mounted men who had their matches lighted about 
^QQt,ygrds to the flank of the other three, and it was past. nine 
bfdbre 1 returned to my tent. ^ 

ui; AbowtviJ Xireceivodju note from Mr, Arden, with the infoTma- 
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tk>n that what wc JKui aboard in jiba 

Rao was oorreot, rbaingi corroborated by aoiieapress 

Captain Sydenham. This was fated to.be a aiglet ofj(Uaeaf|j;u^t 

About 12, a body of horse appeared in front of the cantp«>aR4i 

were stopped by the picquets. Their sirdar, after stating they .Wfirq. 

friends, presented a note directed to a British othcer at, BooaM**] 

bong a recommendation for . their reception into the atudUary h<H^i 

at that place, and they desired to be admitted into the camp. ThuiK 

was of course refused, and they were ordered to take post in 

of the picquets. ,, ,i, 

' This mode of recruiting throughout India is the usual manner of 
assembling the armies of the native princes. Upon a larger scale*, 
an officer of character receives an order to raise so many 
^ infantry or cavalry, getting a certain sum for each man and 
per month. These in general are like FalstaiF’s ragged crew* and; 
as they do not receive above half what is given to their chief, they, 
ate of a most miserable description, and few of the soveieigns, pq 
their lieutenants, ever inspect their armies. ... , , 

This morning before three we quitted our camp, and I suppose, - 
the jemidar and his men had not recovered the fatigues of their; 
march the preceding day from Arungabad, as they all ren^unod, 
on the ground, not one of them being ready to acoompany^me., 
my astonishment, though the regular cavalry had been sa^djlfd ^l- 
night, and the order was general and positive, when 1 rodejUp^tp. 
awake the irr^lar cavalry, 1 found they had not a single. bopygj 
ready, and wc proceeded without them, having the adyqpt$ig^>9f>lli 
fine moon, and our road lying across an extensive plaia..v Xtwai'jthis 
day for the first time, except on the excursion to thp cii,yef,;^bk % 
ride, having only completely recovered .from ny acqtdej?^ At|^l^ 
balpQor^ the effects of which incommoded, nie.inost sepopslyjd^uq^ 
the whole of my oasdch. uiAfter<ipi»cee<hngvid3Pptr«eight |Jsijl|B^^ 
irregular cavalry overtook us, and the jemidar of the small corps of 



p^nt^ lAieliiieitcs 4t> the piio«|(l«Ul Uwt' 
tS^y dflhitd me his nuzzhr; and I toki him that jf he eoaductedl 
failhhdf to iriy satisihetioii) I would add my voice to his reco|B*> 
nlilehdatfon. But while 1 was arranging this, and posting him to the 
r^r guatdi^hus increasing it to abu%'e 60 men to cover the baggage, 

I '^as astonished to see the crowds of people and baggage animals 
I htid'with tne. I must have had from Arungabad from three to 
fthhr' thousand souls, and as many camels, horses, and bullocks ; 
and' I fbund myself at once chief of a caravan of the most motley 
description. Several merchants at Arungabad had asked Icitve to 
i^ompany iny escort, the road to the westward having l>ecil so 
loftg closed owing to tlie disturbances in the Pcishwah’s country, 
and I granted it to them. But if the few who asked my permis- 
sibh availed themselves of it, immense numbers besides paid me 
thd compliment of trusting to British power and generosity, and 
aCobtnpanied the escort without leave being asked or obtained. 
They covered the whole line of march ; and in this dilemma the 
patrole upon the right galloped in, informing me that 4(XX) ca« 
vttl^y'were moving upon us. Cornet Elliott immediately mounted 
his' horse, aUd I sent him to the head of the troops to direct ihein 
tb inoVe very slowly, while I tried to keep the irri'gulnr liorse in 
(Mder. Some of these were loading their matchlocks, oUicrs Hash* 
ihg them off, some drawing their swords, and all talking nod 
(^#ding round me in the utmost confusion. My horse, which i 
httd ^bever mounted before, proved a most vicious animal, and 
kidted and fleUr at all the other horses near him. 

'’‘‘‘The 'nfewS spread to the moving mass of baggage which began 
0 btlibnd UH over the country to the left of the road, and 1 gav^ 
doing any thing with them. 1 rode however at ft 
iifllhpl’tb'bribg my regular cavalry to cover them, when Coptaia 
Hlilhi'htet tmt and quieted die alarm, which had originated in an 



iiamerise held of BHnja^ry bnltde^ks; «fld 

were to find it wat a fbise one. ' ' '■ * '*t? nt awK 

This absurd ducidation of our bustle ehlivetted ds 
had, at the same time, the effect of bringing along with i'C'tbfe jiliiittf- 
ing dramatic associations of old England, by Tcmindhig bs of^M^br 
Sturgeon's adventure, when attacking the gibbet at Hounslow; ** 1 
speak the Hindoostanee very imperfectly, and though the irTegiilars 
seem to be ready enough, yet in the din they all made, bdirtg 
under no sort of discipline and all talking as loud as they could; I 
think, had the alarm proved well founded, we should have been in 
a very unpleasant situation. ‘ 

I found the greatest part of the cavalry belonging to the ilujah 
Govind Buckish had come on with us, their sirdar not being aWe 
to make known to them my orders to return from Toka' to 
Arungabad, as they did not encamp in any regular form; and 
when the rest moved off this morning, they also accompanied thenl. 
Sallee Mahomed Khan was very desirous after this alarm to kno'W^ 
if the Bengal regular cavalry were to return with hira j — a proof 
how highly the irregular horse in India respect and look up to ottt 
regulars. 

On my arrival at this place, I found Mr. Hamilton wlth'400 
infantry, who was on the point of marching to meet me, as h lafgh 
body of the enemy's horse were moving on to this place. He pris 
sented me with a letter from Captain Gibbon, containing *th6 
information that 1500 horse, under a zemeendar of the Ptish<i^(lh 
named Dhumajee, had set out ffom the neighbouriiood of 
nuggur on the 24th (the day before yesterday), announeiHg-tbdhr 
bitention to attack thia place and Toka. Captain Gibbbii'^td^ 
stated that a body of 5000 Pindmriee was otf tbe^bl8fik#<df<«IW! 
Godavery four days ago, at a place called PaftCry*. to «eiJ 

It Inquires some eaplainatkm' 'to ' nccmnBt^fot tlre'lbtiklfifiltW 

'(ii; "uniij'siH ruiuob OH 
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,to jdunder.Soop^ as it may naturally be supposed: that <a 
town in the centre of the Peishwah's dominions would belong to his 
highness. ; But it is a village of Scindiah’s. This is very coniinon 
tli^ughout the Mharutta states, and in Malwa there is more than 
onh instance of a towit being divided between llolkar and Scin* 
diah. From tlie vicinity of these bodies of the eticiuy’s horse, 1 
desired all to be upon the alert, and ordered some of 4110 reformed 
horse pat to patrole around. But they have Iwcomc extremely 
sullen, and have as good as refused ; and 1 cannot get them even 
to move into their place in camp i'roni under the shade of sv>mr 
trees. I think, however, with the .550 men 1 now have in eainp, 
vvp ought not to be uneasy about any thing but I lie long line ol 
pitcroachers on iny proteetion, who, tliough 1 should be fully 
justified in abandoning them, as they ineommodc us extremely, still, 
having thrown themselves upon my generosity, 1 should be sorry, il 
I could prevent it, that any harm should belal them. 1 find this 
place is about 20 miles from Ahmednuggur, and 14 miles iiom 
henqe.is a very bad ghaut called VVamporali, but on this side and 
beyond it the road is good. 

I have observed that the soil is much more clayey than in ilin- 
doostan, and that the natives turn uji very deep furrows with their 
ploughs, while in the latter country they hardly do more than cover 
the seed. 'J’he astonishing extent of uncultivated though valuable 
gfoimd, in all parts of India, is hardly conceivable; and though 
,tha population at present must consist of from one hundred and 
fiighiy. to. two hundred millions, I am convinced it could subsist 
three times that number. The numlier of natives an our provinces, 
which has been stated at sixty millions, is very much under-rated ; 
aihd^he last -returns given in to the governor-general of the popnla* 
tion of Bengal, Behar, aod Orissa, is thirty-seven millions. This is 
Ii|p^i4y-the nvost thickly inliabited part of our donunions, but I 
no doubt, including the upper provinces and our other pos- 



sessjjous, the whole must be double ; and -ahould we take the 
Peishwah’s countryi in addition to our other late acqdisiadns, 
the amount of the population under our rule will be above one 
hundred and twenty millions. I conceive that this result u lik^y, 
as the Peishwah having forfeited the whole by his treachery, gtfcat 
part of his fine country must be ceded to us. 

Prom a feeling of humanity and good-will.towards human kind 
in general, it always affords one pleasure to hear of an extension of 
British territorial possessions ; for even should local motives forbid 
the introduction of our constitution and laws, still from thp benigqity 
of our character, which pervades all our institutions, and which from 
our mode of education becomes, to a certain degree, engrafted in 
almost every individual, an improvement of the legislature, and of the 
general welfare of the inhabitants, are the invariable consequences. 
And I should be guilty of a gross injustice to my country, if I did 
not here avail myself of the opportunity, as far as depends on my 
humble testimony, to do away what has been alleged against our 
national reputation with respect to our conduct in India. The 
eloquent virulence of a great departed statesman, when aimed at 
Mr. Hastings, unhappily recoiled on the British character col- 
lectively. At the present day it will not be difficult to excni|mte 
Great Britain from the more serious charges, for, long ^before , the 
persecuted Hastings had breathed his last, an applauding country 
had placed him above such imputations; but at the time Mr. Bfirke 
made his celebrated remark no one was equal to^ its refutatiim, 
nor will I attempt to excuse the early agents of the Company from 
blame, But M^ Burke ipight have been told, with resp^ to W 
minor points of our tetel disregard of the arts or cdmfoj^ dl^lfie' 
peoplot ;th^t Bengal i[we,did not then Jhold Hji^oostw) was''a‘^’ 
ferent country frpm Europe, as qpiiuch in customs as iq 
that, the magnificent, monqinen^ he wished up to ^vavj^uld not 
only lwi,Ye heensuperfiuottt.bu^ al^nrd. 
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as they are called in India, are not required in a country where all 
travel by water in boats capable of conifort and shelter. Brldj^es, 
if erected, would have been carried away by the torrents in the 
rains. He could not have meant that wc should build mosques 
or Hindoo temples, which, from l)eing raised by the hands of 
infidels, would not have been accepted or occupied. Canals would 
have been supererogatory, where JIcnncll tells us there is no town 
farther than 2.) miles from a navigjihlc stream. Ronds, excepting 
one, and that wliich follows the course of the river Ganges, thrown 
up by the Mahometans, would have been ccjually as usr^less as the 
<'anals, where the travelling by water stiits the inactivity of the 
people, and agrees w’ith the climate and prejudices of the in- 
habitants. The formation of the great road through Ih^ngal and 
Bchar w’as effected in 1781 for the purposes of gcneml military 
communication with the frontier, and for trans|X)rting the various 
implements of European warfare during the time the Gangers was 
not navigable. We had built a Ibrtrcss to secure our capital, and 
unless he would have wished us to have raised triumphal arches or 
columns to the memory of our many victories, which so milous an 
economist never could have approved, I cannot conceive what he 
would have had us to do. He might have been told wc were new 
settlers in the country, and that wc had hardly begun to feel our 
situation ; that the Company held Bengal and their other posses- 
sions on an insecure tenure, as their right of territorial jmssession 
was much questioned. 

But to eradicate any impressions which n)ay remain from his 
assertion, I must state, that from all I have seen since I have 
been in this country, the most searching inquiry into its govern- 
ment would only tend to raise the British character higher than 
ever. Should w'e lose this empire, it is a happiness to say our 
name will be revered to the end of time ; and though wc may not 
have left piles of buildings as monuments of our dominion, or use- 
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less masses of frivolous conceited expense, or gigantic altars to 
impose upon after ages, our government will be ever remembered 
as having overthrown a barbarous and overpowering tyranny, by 
the introduction of a mild, equitable, and paternal legislature; for 
an upright and impartial administration of justice, a security to 
personal property previously unknown, a vigour unexampled, an 
extirpation of robbery, and a general diffusion of happiness hitherto 
untasted. It may be proper here to remark, that certain districts 
in the southwest of Bengal, in consequence of their vicinity to the 
uncivilized country of the Gonds, had long been infested by bar- 
barous hordes of robbers called Decoits, whose cruelties exceed all 
description, but that within the last two years these freebooters 
have been repressed, and the country placed in a state of tran- 
quillity and protection. The exertions of Mr. Charles Oakley, sent 
expressly for this purpose, were highly eminent, commendable, and 
successful in effecting this most desirable object. , 

I wish I could recollect the exact words which the governor- 
general used in one of his addresses to the students of the college 
of Fort William : but the sense is strongly engraven on my me- 
mory, being consonant with my feelings towards every thing that 
emanates from Great Britiiin. llis lordship strongly recommended 
the young men, who were quitting the presidency to hold situations 
as magistrates and collectors in the distant provinces, to cherish 
and confine their attention to their duties, and, by their upright 
conduct towards the natives, to establish a confidence in our 
justice, impartiality, probity, virtue, and good faith, and make 
them revere the English name, and hand down to their children’s 
children a remembrance of our mild rule, — which would be more 
honourable and lasting than inscriptions on tablets of brass, or the 
erection of marble monuments. 

Let us hope that our good sense will ever lead us thus to pay 
attention to things of real value, and of importance to the whole 
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Since the period of Mr? Burke’s invective, vc have yi ijidia* 
and ought, in tlie eyes'of Euro^ie, to have regained the character 
livhich the nation had perhaps lost, in consequence of ^he actions 
of a few adventurers ; and it is time that the real state of Ijidiii 
and of our subjects should be fully known and understood by tfj(! 
whole world. I trust 1 may assist in removing the veil which has 
hidden this empire from being seen in its true light, and make ail 
Englishmen feel satisfied of the uprightness of our government and 
functionaries, and of the advantage those under them rcccivd.f^om 
British rule. 

The present government has also attended to many points of 
inferior importance, (after that of the happiness of our subjjBCt^), 
which would at any rate save us from so undeserved a rebpke to 
a great and civiliiscd people. Several of the beautiful reinaius of 
the Mahometan sovereigns have liecn repaired at a coiiiidcrable 
expense, and at this moment there is an officer employed to. open 
a canal which has long remained choked up, and which foriumly 
gave fertility to thousands of acres. Wlien India shall again set^e 
into a state of peace and permanent tran(|uillity from llie present 
active operations, the attention of our government will be turned 
to a general improvement of the situation of all ranks mid classes 
of the Indian community ; and I firmly believe the present extirpa- • 
tion of robbery, and suppression of anarchy, is only the first step 
to still greater blessings to the numerous jiopulation of our far 
spr^ding provinces. ;<* 

’The history of this canal which I have nientioijed is curious 
from that of its founder, and being, 1 believe, unknown in Europe, 

I will fake the liberty of staling the particulars of so noble a w<a:k, 
espedally.as thpy may throw light on the policy and cliurMt^r of 
i^tef^tibg portion of the world. 
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In Shah time, the Persian governor of Khandahar, 

named All Murdhan Khan, finding his fidelity Was suspected 
by Shah Abbas, .king of Persia, took advantage of his war with 
the Turks in 1638 ; and, to save himself from the malice of his 
enemies, delivered the fortress and province over to the king of 
Delhi, who received him with every mark of esteem and gra- 
titude, and among other distinctions, conferred on him the go- 
vernment of Cashmir. He was a man of great abilities, and though 
little can be said in extenuation of his treachery, during the 
remainder of his life he remained firmly attached to his adopted 
sovereign, and was by him employed in the highest offices. It 
may therefore be presumed that nothing but necessity would 
have driven him to so disgraceful a step. He amassed a fortune 
so immense, that it was supposed he was possessed of the philoso- 
pher’s stone ; but it is more probable that his wealth was accu- 
mulated by the formation of a canal, not for navigation, but for 
itrigntlng a sterile tract of ground, between Paniput and Delhi. 

This noble oanal was about 100 miles from north to south ; the 
water which flowed through it being taken from the Jumna, ninety 
miles above Delhi, and rejoining that river nine miles bel<tw ffic city. 
The natives call it Nehur Beliisht, or the river of paradise; sometimes 
the sea of fertility. The revenue of the country throu^i 
flowed was fourteen lacs, but having been n^lected and'choked-tfp 
for 100 years, by the political convulsions so prevalent in >this 
region, after the death of Aurwngzebe, it does not nowauiount^tb 
more than one lac. Beyond its effects in agriculture,’ it- was'ttf di- 
traordinary consequence to the health of the inhabitants ^bf DoUh. 
The water of the Jnmoa, and of the wells, which are hbw 
dbligedto drink, is so much'impregnatedwith naffion, effie^Wiikirlfldlld 
soda, as to prove at Htiines very injurious. The point'hf lAneYivhrlftohi 
which the candl i8’>laken ^ 'a great distance fronvthat'porlioBM^ 
the country in which the natron is' so abundant; iand thetre 
made from it to supply the city with whdejotne Wafer. ' TbiMn 



qQUld not therefore be an act of more true beneficence thaa the 
(restoration of this canal ; and so it appeared to the present governor- 
general) who decided on the undertaking: and the work is now 
in actual operation, under the superiutcutlcnce and direction of 
Lieutenant lloducy Blanc, of the Bengal engineers, whom Lord 
Hastings selected for this duty, on account of the character he had 
acquired in the scientific pursuits of his profession. 'I'hcrc is a fair 
prospect that the expense of this work will be coinpeusated many 
fold, not only by the general iniproveinenl, but by the tolls taken 
tor ivatcr which passes by sluices in the banks of the canal into 
innumerable channels to water the country on both sides, which will 
bring back the }K)pulatiuo, and restore fertility to considerably 
above a million of acres. 

Ali Murdhan Khan was a man of superior talents, and I shall 
therefore notice a few circumstances of his life, to shew that the 
court of X)clhi could at one time boast of men, who lor talents w'ould 
have been admired at any court. His governiuent of Casbmir was 
so satisfactory that thesuperintcndancc of the Punjab w as also pre- 
sented to him, aud he was allowed to hold Caslmur by deputy. He 
WAS next appointed governor ofCabuJ, to regulate that province after 
the misrule of a former governor. Ihe Usl>eeks, who invaded 
hi« ^}vemmcnt, were repuJsfcd by him, and he retaliated, by fol- 
lowing them into their own country, which he ravaged as far as 
Balk, and returned with much booty. In 1(>47, m the war witli 
the Usbecks, he distinguished himself under the command of 
Foace Aurungzebe, who commanded the army. He alterwards, in 
on the nomination of Prince Dura to Cabul, continued in 
the governm en t of Cashmir, and died in l(iob, nominal captain 
'.geqoral'Of the imperial forces. He is stated at the time of his 
ieath to, hiwe had no less tlian 16,(XX) families, who looked up to 
as thftir protector. He died worth 1,895,000/., which dp- 
: jto .4be emperor, accordiug to the eastern custom of the 
SOFSpnign being beh to all his subjects. 
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Misery of being in camp with undisciplined troops— Advantages of disciplined troops— 
Prejudices— Singular custom of the Mharattas— Quit Soont* — Wamporah ghaut— 
Difficult road— Pettah of Ahmednuggur— Captain Gibbon— Escorts— Receipt of 
letters— Camp— Gate — Monumental tablet— Pettali-Prickly-pear hedge — Fort of 
Ahmednuggur — Entrance to native forts — Interior of the fort — Vaulted — Once un- 
healthy — Improvements — History of the fort — Taken by the Duke of Wellington — 
Guns of large sixe throughout India — “ Great gun of Agra’* — Fit object for St. 
James’s Park — Hill forts — Mode of defence— Strength— How provisioned— Rainee— 
Fausse hraye — Gateways — Natives defend their forts with great gallantry — Gingalls, 
or wall-pieces — Bags of powder — I^inc the ditch with thatches— Success against 
Hattrass by bombardment— Bheels. 


Ahmednuggur, 27th January, 1818, 

1 ORDERED . yesterday a similar arrangement as before, re- 
si)ecting the precautions for our safety ; but at the appointed hour 
neither man nor horse of the Nizam’s troops were in readiness, and 
on ray sending for the jemidar, he frankly owned they were so 
unlike our troops, who had the advantage of discipline, that they 
were seldom if ever to be depended upon. After waiting above |in 
hour, he furnished me with sixteen dismounted and eight mounted 
men, and it was near nine before 1 had posted them round the 
camp. At twelve I was called and went round the posts, and 
found two of the picquets absolutely gone away. 1 immediately 
rode to the jemidar, whom 1 ^woke, and expostulated with Idot 
very warmly on this gross breach of trust, and pointed put .to liipi 
the unsaddled horses of his troopers, and, to bjing it more hpIPfvfto 
‘ him, his own riding horses not in any way prepared, amtoeghours 
and those of the regular cavalry had beeu saddled all night. ..ir. tmu 
The irregulars are, 1 believe, displeased w^th being ' 

beyond Arungabad, as the majority of them have their families in 
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that city ; and they appear by no means satisfied with my peninsular 
ideas of military duty. I look upon discipline in an army to be 
as great a blessing as organized government, to which it bears 
an afhnity, is to a civilised communitv; and as no man would, if 
he could avoid it, live in the latter, without the support and com- 
fort of this great rccpiisitc, I hope 1 shall never again <iuaiter in 
the same camp with trotips thus wholly unbridled and lawless. 
An officer, with them, is little better than the captain of a band of 
robbers ; and were not m 3 ' journey nearl}' at an end, I should feel 
inclined to dispense with their assistance. They were informed, 
the day before yesterday, that they would not find corn in Soohe 
for their horses, nor flour for themselves ; and I proposed that they 
should bring on one day’s jirovision of each with them, and tying 
my handkerchief, of which they all have several, shewed them how 
it might be done; but they arc so wetlded to their own ideas, it had 
no eft’ect, and I was in hopes they would have gone without, but 
the civility of the good subjects of Scindiah prevented this, by fur- 
nishing them with what they required. 

I know of nothing more ridicufous than the childish custom 
among the Mharattas of adding to a substantive a word of .no 
meaning, which rhymes with it, wdiich they praetisit jiarticularly 
whw they wish to speak with “ a winning fondness." Thus if they 
wahtof#Awr(wheat) for themselves, they will inquire if there is not in 
the hazfiT otthur waithur — roote (bread) is rootc poote—-dana (grain) 
is dana wana, and thus throughout the language. It is a curious 
circumstance, which has Ixsen remarked to me, that this custom 
was ootemon in several ancient languages, and is at this day ex- 
emplified in our own. For instance, hurry scurry, heUer skelter, 
and many others. 

We quitted our camp near Soon 6 at an early hour this morning, 
and about seven arrived at the foot of the ghaut, which presented 
bad toad and strong ground. 1 moved the infantry to the 
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top, while I kept the cavalry below in the plain, and hastened the 
Ixiggagc and merchandize as much as possible ; but it required 
more than two hours before all was over. I do not recollect ever 
to have seen stronger ground, and had we been opposed, it would 
have been impossible to have forced it with our small force. In 
many places it was absolutely necessary for the animals to climb 
over the rocks. On reaching the top, a fine plain presented itself, 
and extended the whole way to Ahmednuggur. 

The pettah, only lately taken possession of by General Smith, was 
visible from a considerable distance ; but the fort was not in sight till 
within 1000 yards, the ground gradually sloping towards it. After 
paying my respects to the officer who commanded the fort, I went 
into the pettah, where I found Captain Gibbon, who requested me to 
be his guest for the day. Captain Gibbon informed me that Colonel 
Fitz Simmons, of his majesty’s 65th regiment, had ordered 200 Sepoys 
and 50 horse from Seroor to meet me halt-way at Ragin Gaum ; 
and in the course of the day I received several letters, oiie of which 
was from Mr. Elphinstonc. But from the number of cavalry and 
emissaries of the Peishwah surrounding General Smith's camp, the 
extreme diffi(^Ulty of sending papers is such, that it only contained 
the expression of his regret at not being able to give me details of 
what was passing in this quarter, and mentioned that Mr. Coates, 
the medical officer attached to the residence, who was left at the city 
of Poonah, would give me every information I might require. 

After breakfast, and promising to dine with C&ptain Gibbon, 1 
went out to the camp, which I found well posted near a fine stream » 
The gate through which I passed on my way out of the pfettah is 
close to the site escaladed by the troops under the Duke of Wet 
lington; and on the very spot, in the face of tke* wall, is int^iioed 
a black stone tablet to the memory of an officer of the nan^'df 
M'Kcnzie of the 78th regiment, who was killed there. It » very 
neat, with his crest above, and some words in the Gaelic. Iangilf^l5'» 
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— I suppose his motto. This memorial was raised at the expense 
of Lady Hood, who, u'hile trs»velling through India, passed this 
place, and ordered its erection. The names of two other oflicers of 
the same regiment, who fell at the attack, arc also inscribed on the 
stone. 

About five I got upon my horse, and rode through the pettah to 
the fort. The latter is about 1000 yards from the former. The 
pettah means, in India, a to%vn which is dependant on a fort; and 
there is in general space left between them, so as not to hinder 
the fire of the fort from having due.cfn^ct upon besiegers. The 
pettah is generally surrounded by a wall ; in this instance it is not 
high or thick, but within it is an immense prickly-pear hedge, 
about 20 feet high, and the first I had seiMi, though common in 
native forts. No human being can pass it without cutting it down, 
and this is a matter of the utmost difliculty, as it presents on every 
side the strongest and most pointed thorns imaginable, lleing lull 
of sap, fire will not act upon it, ami the assailants, while employed 
in clearing it, would be exposed to the enemy’s matchlocks from 
behind, so that it is strongef than any abbatis or other barrier that 
can be conceived. The pettah was taken by escalade in 18^)3, by 
British troops under the Duke of ^Vellington. 

1 went on to the fort, and entered it through a small bazar under 
its walls. The ditch is very deep and broad, and passing over a 
drawbridge, the road runs nearly round a large bnrj or tower, and 
is exposed to the flanking fire of the curtain lyid the other towers. 
On entering the first gate, I found myself in a small c;ourt sur- 
rounded with high walls, whence another gate opens into the fort. 
Thus, should the assailants force the first barrier, they would only 
gain for themselves a place to lie slaughtered in. Nearly all the 
native forts have similar entrances, though not exactly upon the 
same system. Almost opposite the gate which opens into the 
interior of the fort, about 150 yards from it, is a large and high 
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cdstie or tower, with an arch passing through it, and appearing to 
me to Ijave been built for the same purpose as the keeps of the 
old castles in England. 

The fort, eptirely oT stone, is I think nearly an oval, about a 
mile in circumference, with a vast number of large round towers. 
During the time it was m the possession of l^diah, before it fell 
into our hands, 'he had added to^the works of 

feck ani Wftar, which ‘ha 

ithe cannon 



of port-holes in 

"the wall which coHrih^f bove them. This fort is, I believe, almost 
the only one in Indilofe native construction which has a glacis 
to cover the foot of the ^hdl, the natives always attaching strength 
to height, and valuing the imposing appearance rather than the in- 
trinsic strength of a rampart, which consists in being secured from 
fire. The Avails between the towers are not very thick, and the 
distance from one to the other not above 80 or 90 yards. T^e whole 
area within the fort is vaulted beneath for stores, and as j^wl,when 
any subterraneous place is formed, the reports of tr^^^e being 
buried in it are in general circulation. At one time, frdp^Jhc ditch 
being full of stagnant water, it was the grave of many officers ; but 
of late improvements have been made, and are in progress, an en- 
gineer being employed in draining the interior. Bwracks are to he 
constructed, and another gate opened, for at present it has but one. 

Ahmednuggur was built in the year 900 of the Hegira, by 
Ahmed Nizam Shah, king of Bidjapoor, who gave it his own 
name. Two years subsequent to this, he built the fortress. Ahmed- 
nuggur WfiS taken in 
Prince Paniel. wd j 

confederate princes of Dak|inn. . 

<pveviottsly ' beat ■’‘P . 
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Poonali, as it had previously fallen under the rising power of the 
Mharattas; and on the 12lh of August, 180*}, it was taken posses- 
sion of by the Duke of Wellington, and has <'ver since remained io 
our hands, though by all accounts, gold belonging to his highness 
the Peisliwah, then our ally, though now our enemy, was more suc- 
cessful than the steel or lead. 'I’liere is here a famous gun about 
25 feet long, which is stated to have carried shot into the camp of 
the duke, though out of range of all reasonable weapons. 

The natives of India, and indeed of every eastern nation, seem 
to liave been anxious at all periods to render this destructive 
engine, from its size, nmre pf)werful than those of the western world ; 
and 1 have Mitnessed some curious instances ol what may be called 
their extravagance in this way. At Agra I have seen a gun more 
like an immense howitzer, above 14 feet long, 221 inches in the 
lx)re, into which pm'sons can get: the following is a table of its 
dimensions. 
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Weight in maunds 14^®. 

Value of the gun a$ old brass, in Sonaut rupees, 53,400; but if scrviccabk, it 
maj be estimated at one )ac and sixty thousand* 


This gun was once supposed to contain much gold; and even as 
old brass, it is valued at 70001. ; but if serviceable, it may be 
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estimated at about 18 , 000 /. It at present lies near the banks of 
the Jumna, outside the wall of the fort. An attempt was made 
to transport it down to Calcutta, but its embarkation failed. I 
wished exceedingly, when I saw it on my first arrival in India, that 
it should find its way to England, to be placed in St. James's Park, 
near the trophies of Africa and Europe represented by the Egyptian 
gun, and the Spanish mortar from Cadiz, and thus complete the 
military tribute to the British arms from three quarters of the globe. 
At Delhi, opposite the Labor gate, 'is a gun of a very large bore; and 
the reader will doubtless recollect the two guns at Nagpoor called 
Gog and Magog, which were, I think, finer pieces and better pro- 
portioned than this at Ahmednuggur, which has drawn from me 
these observations. 

At the siege of Trichinopoly, in the early part of our career, 
the British used a large cannon, which tradition stated had been 
sent by Aurungzebe from Delhi, and required a thousand yoke of 
oxen to transport it. We read that at the siege of Rintinpoor by 
Akbar, in KiSb, the emperor had with him two guns, which threw 
a ball stated to be more considerable than even that of the gun at 
Agra. There are also several others scattered over this country, at 
Dacca, Delhi, &c. 

Ahmednuggur appears to me to be very strong, and is one of 
the few fortresses which the natives have formed, without having 
some natural recommendation. It is in places almost inaccessible, 
on the summits of hills, that they usually construct their fortresses, and 
in the defence of these they use large stones, some round, consider- 
ably larger than cannon-balls, and others in the shape of small rollers, 
which being thrown over the walls, destroy every thing on the face of 
the hill. From the strength, and almost impracticability of reducing 
these hill forts by storm or breach, a large quantity of grain, of 
which the food of the Indian soldier principally consists, is looked 
upon as the best security, after that of the loyalty of the governor: 
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and should they also have water, a killidar would be looked upon 
as very unfortunate or treacherous if he did not hold out till re- 
duced by famine; for the more active parts of a siege are seldom 
undertaken by the native powers. 

The investment of an eastern fortress diil nt)t in general consist 
of any thing beyond a blockade; and it will be seen by a reference 
to Indian history, that the surrender of these torts has been caused 
more by treachery and scarcity than by any other means, and that 
the length of some sieges in this country equal those, of 'IVoy, 
Ostend, and Mantua. The food of the Indians being almost 
entirely rice, which is perhaps the least piirishable of any article of 
subsistciK c, the defence of such ])laees may be the longer pro- 
tracted. Though the natives did not understand the construction 
or advantages of a glacis, still they saw the necessity ot covering the 
foot of the wall from the enemy’s fire when exjiosed to it, and 
formed a defence similar to our lausse braye, which they call 
Raince. They arc very partial to loojiholes to lire through, and 
in the mud forts form them in the walls, of baked earthenware 
cylinders. The gateways ol their lortresscs are mostly vt'ry <11(11- 
cult of access, the entramte being through several turnings at right 
angles with each other before you arrive at the body or interior of 
the place. Each of tlu^sc n.\rrow and conlined lanes is generally 
enfiladed with guns, and loopholed on every side, so that shouhl the 
enemy force the outer gate, they find themselves <tx|)osed to a con- 
tinuation of fresh dangers from an invisible garrison at every turn. 
I am not, however, a good judge of native fortresses, as 1 have only 
seen those of Chunar on the Ganges, of Allighur, and of Agra and 
Delhi. The gates at Agra, Allighur, and Cliunar, arc examples of 
this difficulty of entrance. 

The Indians, in the defence of their forts, behave with the 
greatest gallantry and courage, and in this differ from the Eu- 
ropeans, who often fancy that when a practicable breach is made in 
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their walls surrender becomes justifiable. But here all feel desirous 
of fighting man to man, and look upon the contest in the breach as 
the fittest occasion for meeting their enemies with their sword and 
dagger. They use large heavy wall pieces called gingalls, which 
send a ball of two or more ounces to a very considerable distance. 
Having no shells or hand grenades, they cast bags of gunpowder 
into the ditch, which exploding by fire thrown on them, scorch the 
assailants; and at times they have had recourse to thick earthenware 
pots with fuses, and full of powder, the pieces of which wounded 
dreadfully. They have been known to line the sides of the ditch 
with straw thatches, and by throwing other lighted thatch on their 
enemies envelope them in flame. 

Our success against Hattras has been a wonderful encourage- 
ment towards taking all the native forts by similar means, that of 
bombardment ; and from their having no casements, shells are the 
most effective means for reducing them. 

AVhile we were in the fort, we were informed that the Bheels 
had collected in the Wamporah Ghaut, with the intention of op- 
posing us, having assembled 3000 men, variously armed with 
matchlocks, bows and arrows. But the appearance of our long 
line of march, and the numerous followers and baggage, caused 
them to apjirchend they were too weak. I suppose some indivi- 
duals _ we had seen on the top of the hill were a party of these 
ruffians. 

* I returned to dinner at Captain Gibbon's, and got late to my 
tent; but previous to dismounting from my horse went round the 
different posts, and to my surprise found all on the alert. 
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CHAPTER XVIir. 
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Ragip Gaum, 28th January, 1818. 

AT three o^clock we left our ground near Almicdtiiiggnr, leaving 
the Niaam's infantry, I had brou{>ht with me from Arungabad, to 
return to that city. The country we passed over was in general 
wy barren and somewhat hilly ; and when within a few miles of 
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this 'place, we fell in with several of the Poonah auxiliary horse, 
who were out patroling. These men had a different character from 
the other irregular cavalry I had previously seen, were nearly all 
armed with English cavalry carbines, swords, and pistols, and were 
dressed in small red vests, with yellow edges, tied on by strings of 
the same colour. They were generally small men, and not well 
mounted. 

Soon after we had arrived in sight of this village. Captain 
Wilson, who commanded the escort sent from Seroor to meet me, 
rode up, and informed me of the strength of his detachment ; I found 
it consisted of some of Major Ford's battalion, formerly in the 
Peishwah’s service, and about half the number of the 2d battalion 
of the 1st regiment of the Bombay army, which had behaved so 
gallantly at Cony Gaum, on the river Becmah. Captain Wilson 
sUited that the road between Seroor and Poonah Avas very unsafe, so 
much so, that I must take Avith me a piece of cannon, 100 Europeans, 
200 Sepoys, besides all the auxiliary horse that can be collected. 
But the latter suffered so severely at Corry Gaum, that they are very 
far from numerous. This officer had been out on convoy duty a 
few days since, and Avas surrounded by the enemy’s horse, Avhom he 
I’oiled in carrying off any thing, except about twenty bullocks laden 
Avith grain. 

Captain Wilson brought me a letter from Colonel Burr, avIio 
commands at Poonah, and who so highly distinguished himself in 
the action of the 5th of November at that capital, recommending 
me not to go on from Seroor if the PeisliAvah should turn to the 
northward, and inviting me to be his guest. Captain Wilson 
hoAvever states that the PeishAvah has gone to the southward. I 
have taken up my ground on a very excellent y)ot, out of gun-«hot 
from the town, which, like Soon^, belongs to Scindiah. I have now 
near 250 horse in camp, and 400 infantry. I have placed the 
Poonah auxiliary horse as my rear guard, and all are ordered to* 
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remain saddled ; and having siidicient force, I shall at night post 
two flank picquets, of a serjeant and twelve men. These auxiliary 
horse behaved very well when moving with General Smith, from 
the Godavery back to Poonah, although he had no regular cavalry 
in his division. 

Captain Wilson has informed me, that in eonsccjuenee of the 
late disturbances, the army under the Hombay presidency has been 
considerably augmented. Jt had previously consisted of only a 
troop of horse artillery, a battalion of foot artillery, nine regiments 
of infantiy, of two battalions each, and a inariin* l)attalion. The 
addition consists of two regiments of cavalry, a battalion of infantry 
added to that of the marine, whi(‘h has thus been formed into the 
10th regiment, and another, tin* 11th, newly raised, of the usual 
force. 

What an army docs the state of this (ountry render necessary! 
'J’he regular numbered trooj)s alone, exclusive ot provincial regi- 
ments, invalid battalions, irregidars or auxiliary corps, now under 
the command of Lord Hastings, as cominander-in-chief of India, 
without reckoning the king’s regiments, consist ot 
6 Troops of Europi;an horse artilhwy, 

3 Troops of native horse artillery, 

C IJatlalions of To«)t artillery, 

18 Regiments of cavalry, 

.8 European regiments of intanlry, 

64 regiments, or 128 battalions ot native intantry; 
and this has grown out of a few p<‘tty factories, and tla; specula- 
tions of merchants. 'I’he expense of a great [)art is borne by tin* 
native princes. 

The immense number and cfliciency of our Indian anny forms 
as fair a criterion of our strength and vast possossmns as tracing 
our territory on the map ; since, in time of peace, it now nearly 
equals in numerical force the whole arniy of the king in the four 
quarters of the globe, and certainly ccpials it in discipline and good 
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order. It, however, requires that these corps should be seen to be 
duly valued ; and I will venture to say, that the finest picked corps 
of the European sovereigns would not, by the side of the Bengal 
battalions, appear in size, weight of men, or military respectability, 
superior to them. They are admirable troops, and when it is con- 
sidered that we have a choice of men from all Hindoostan, and 
of course prefer the hardy and martial race of Upper India for 
the materials of our army, where the most powerful and finest men 
perhaps in the world are nurtured, — men who, by the most violent 
and athletic exercises, maintain to the last their muscular force and 
physical energies, — this fact will no longer be looked upon as ex- 
traordinary. 

War was at a very early period practised as a separate profession 
throughout India, and was held so high in estimation, that the 
military, as in ancient Egypt, ranked as a caste only inferior to 
the Bramins or priesthood, and took the precedence of all others 
by the institution of their first lawgivers. 

In the Rjjjahpoots of the present day, who have never till 
lately been completely conquered, we still sec the pure Khetri 
tribe, Avhose bravery is too well known to require any comment. 
They are in all probability the Cathcri spoken of by Diodorus 
Siculus; and if a supposition, which has been hazarded, of the 
introduction of the present Hindoo system and religion, be correct 
Rajahpootanah was the allotment of the military class. The pro- 
fession of arms was not, however, confined to these alone ; for the 
Bramins themselves, unlike the Levites of the Hebrews, filled the 
ranks of the sovereign, and even the sanctity of the priesthood gave 
way to war. 

We find the Indians opposing the army of Alexander with great 
resolution ; and the amazing strength and numbers of the army of the 
Prassi and Gangarides doubtless tended to make the Grecian army 
desirous of checking the progress and ambition of its own leader. 
With respect to their mode of warfare in early times, we have ac- 



counts of their using multitudes of elephants, and of their soldiers 
being armed with bows and arrows, swords, shields, and javelins. 
Though fire weapons are by name strictly prohibited in battle by 
the. laws of the Hindoos, and guns arc mentioned by an historian 
of good authority to have been used eight hundred years ago, yet 
it is impossible to say whether by this expression the elfects of 
gunpowder are really meant. 'rijcre is reason to b<^lievc that 
chariots for war were in use among the ancient Hindoos, in common 

or more wheels in the sculpture at Ellora, n'.cording (as it is sup- 
posed) the expedition of Rama to Cey lon ; and are also mentioned 
hy the historian of Alexander. .Straight swords and (-1111)8 are in 
the hands of the figures at the suim; phu-.e, though the former at 
this day are all more or less curved. The shields represeulcd at 
Ellora are exactly those now used, being circadar, and with only 
one strap for the hand to hold them in the cciUre of the inside. 
The ancient Hindoo armies appear to have Imtd very munerous, 
the slaughter cojisequently dreadful ; and it was sometimes per- 
mitted to sacrifice a human being before a battle or expedition of 
great consetpscnce. The Rramins wen; ever fonanost in the ranks, 
and when they tell in action in the heal of blood, there was not the 
same importance attached \o it as to their violent death under 
other circumstances ; for by the; Hindoo religion, whoevt-.r killed a 
Bramin was doomed in his future stale of existence to inhabit the 
body of an unclean animal for as many years as there were particles 
of dust absorbed by his victim’s blood. Jl is singular that the 
early Rajahpoot armies consisted principally of cavalry, though at 
present they form the best infantry oF the British army. But the 
generality of the ancient armies of India, like those of the middle 
ages of Europe, were principally composed of large bodies ol' horse, 
aud the infantry was despised, and considered to be of no value ; 
though our discipline lias since proved in India, as it has in all 
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parts of the world, that infantry, when really good, is the strength 
of the battle. There was little or no discipline in the armies either 
of the early Hindoos or of their conquerors, the Mahometans of a 
later period ; and, as at the present day, their cavalry appear, to 
have ever moved in golcs, or balls, being large congregated masses, 
and thus made their charge in the shape of a wedge. 

The natural bravery of the natives, both Mahometans and 
Hindoos, was very great till the introduction of an artificial courage 
by our discipline, which seems to have eclipsed, if not wholly put 
an end to, the display of individual courage. I never met with any 
instance of regular forinalions in the native armies, and I do not 
believe the practice existed at any period till introduced by the Euro- 
peans. The necessity of submitting to discipline, and the confidence 
inspired by combined and united movements, comes in room of 
personal prowess, and in aid of that contempt of death and dread of 
shame in which the s|)iril of a soldier consists. A disciplined army 
may, and not without reason, be said to rescndilc an extensive 
combination of machinery, the parts of which, inert and inactive 
in themselves, are by the hand of science and system made to act 
in unison for the attainment of some object; and by these parts, 
though they may be damaged in the course of service, still, if 
repaired by fresh materials, the work is continued. 

The Chevalier de Bayard is said to have regretted that the in- 
troduction of gunpowder would destroy all true courage: perhaps 
it may have been remarked on the introduction of tiisciplinc, that 
it might (as it undoubtedly has done) in some degree diminish that 
generous, warm, enthusiastic valour of old, and the opportunities 
for its individual display. This has been changed into a passive yet* 
determined obedience, of a (juality fully as laudable, grounded on 
the conviction of its expediency. We have seen in modern armies, 
that though the individual may not be interested, the very jowest 
and most debased of human kind may become excellent private 
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soldiers. Bengal, in the time of Lord Clive, furnished good biit- 
talions of Sepoys, though the most despised and pusilinnimous 
people : at present they are never received ; and among Sepoys the 
epithet Bengalee is a term of reproach. The great Frederic formed 
his armies of the lowest and worst class of men, recruited from the 
various vagrants in the free towns of Cermany ; and it is well known 
what noble efforts they made. We all have seen, of late years, a 
nation which had, for the last few centuries, been far behind tin' 


rest of Europe, both in civilization and spirit, by the assistance of 
British discipline and courage, ovcrthn)w the veteran armies ol 
France at the very point of the bayonet, and emulate the heroism 
of their forefathers in this country and on the coast ol Barbary: 
while an adjoining nation, admitted to be possessed ol much higher 
moral (pialities, was most discreditably foiled in the held, in conse- 
quence of not submitting to be trained. 

AVhen former ages are reviewed with the eye ol a soldier, as well 
as with that of a statesman, it will be sccji that the sujx'iiority of the 
Greeks and Romans in the field over the l)arbarians who opposed 
them originated in the close form and discipline ot the troops. .Sub- 
sequently their generous and tolerating jioliey secured what this dis- 
cipline had conquered. It is a curious circumstance that the stale of 
India under the British should, in both these peculiarities, resembhi 
strongly the sUitc of nations overcome by the Romans. It is dis- 
cipline, together with a (piick firing of the flintlock and field-pieces, 
which has given us the striking superiority over the natives. Jt is 
the steady fire of these that the troops of the native princes canuot 
face: that regularity of movement, ipiickncss of evolution, and 
strict and unerring obedience in action, giving union and com- 
bination, opposed by confusion, clamour, distniction, and insubor- 
dination, must ever secure a commanding ascendancy. The natives 
have no idea of the value of time in military operations ; the most 
frivolous excuses or causes preventing the movements of their 
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arifties, which will always make an active and regular force superior 
lo them. They express their astonishment and the utmost dread 
at the steady and continued fire of our Sepoys, which they lik^n to 
a wall vomiting forth fire and flames. 

The firm and regular pace, the first and most necessary part 
of a soldier’s instructions, is quite incomprehensible to them ; 
and in this we again see the almost total change requisite to 
complete a soldier, as he is not allowed even to use his legs, 
but in a prescribed manner. Armour was at all times worn 
on the arms, breast, and head, and sometimes dresses of chain 
armour were in use, and the war elephants were even cased in 
iron. The chiefs, from the time of Porus, till of late years, were 
generally, if not always in action mounted on elephants; and these 
animals themselves are stated to have taken part in the aflray, by 
wielding immense and heavy chains, and dealing out overwhelming 
blows. Their sieges were carried on under the first Mahometans in 
a manner similar to those of Europe before the discovery of gun- 
powder, not only slowly, but hopelessly ; and it was seldom any 
thing but famine which reduced the garrison. Ferishta mentions, 
at a very early period, as Dow tells us, that guns were used at the 
l)attle between Mahmood of Ghizni and the confederate Hindoo 
army in 1008, A. D. 399 of the Hegira. But as engines for throw- 
ing stones arc subsetiucnlly spoken of, 1 am not satisfied that the 
weapon we now use is meant by that historian. 

As early as the reigns of Humuioon the Mahometans appear to 
have understood the use of artillery, and even of shells ; but I do 
not think they had the assistance of European gunners till the 
latter end of Akbar’s, or the beginning of Jehan Guir’s reign, when 
they became extremely common; and actillcrynoen were the first 
Furopeans to prove the ascendancy in war of the western natiOffs 
over those of the east. ’I'he engines alluded to appear to have been 
a sort of catapultie. Any one, ignorant of the English history; 
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might fall into a like mistake, with regard to the use of fire-arms in 
this country, for cross-bows and archery went by tljc name of artillery. 

The Portuguese found fire-arms in the hands of the natives; 
and, from several specimens I have seen, (of what date I am uncer- 
tain,) the first attempts of the Indians to make cannon were, similar 
to those mentioned as being used at tlu* battle of Cressy, of bars of 
iron hooped together. 1 have, however, in one instance, at Dellii, 
seen an improvemont on this, wedges of iron being placed as radii 
hooped together, so as to form the gnn. Aurungzebe, we learn 
from Bernier, had light field guns, drawn by horses, which we have 
only within the last twenty years introduced into our Indian armies, 
as horse artillery. 

For the first time during the present campaign, by way of ex- 
periment, in the Bengal army, horses wi-re employed I’or the Idol 
artillery; bullocks having always been, and still continuing to b(‘, 
the usual draught animals throughout India; and in the native armies 
it was not uncommon to see thirty or forty yoke transporting one of 
their heavy guns. Yet they have been decidedly found most in- 
efficient, from their slowness, being perfectly unable to keep up 
with the line after the first discharge ; and, in case of retreat or 
defeat, the guns are always left behind. 

The artillery at present in use among the natives is generally 
an iron cylinder, with molten brass cast round it. 'J'heir artil- 
lerymen are mostly good ; but though shells were used by the 
Mahometans before the reign of Akbar, as stated in Dow’s 
Ferishta, they are at present unknown to the native powers. 
Mining was common amongst them ; and rockets were early 
brought into use, and are far from being an ineffeetual weapon. 
They have an iron cylinder fastened with untanned leather thongs, 
and transported on horses or camels, and, on being lighted, an 
additional impetus is given to them from*thc foot of the thrower. 
They will pass through the body of a horse or man. We read of 
the musketeers in the army of Akbar being armed with very heavy 
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aniuebusses, with rests ; but the matchlock is to this day the weapon 
of tlic country. Arrows were, until very lately, in general use, and 
are not even now entirely given up ; and I have been informed that, 
(luring the late war with the Gorkahs, they fired small ones of iron 
out of their matchlocks. The flintlock, an introduction of the 
Europeans, is far from being general, and, I may even say, is never 
employed by the natives : though the Telingas, armed and disciplined 
after our manner, in the services of Sciudiah and Holkar, make use 
of it. Some good flintlocks are, how'cver, made at Lahore. 

No improvement of any kind appears to have taken place in the 
art of war from the time of Akbar to the middle of the eighteenth 
century, when the .French first, and subsecjuently the English, when 
aiding the native princes, changed the whole system, by the intro- 
duction of the European warfare, as far as the character and customs 
of the country woidd admit. 

It was no unusual circumstance for these princes to have 
foreigners in their service. Arabs and Abyssinians have ever 
formed [)art of tlie armies of the Dekhun ; and in Hindoostan the 
Mahometans have always preferred to those born in 'the country 
the Tartars and Moguls who came from the north-west; and Tippoo, 
at one time, sent to Persia for 1000 horsemen. This feeling had 
paved the way for the introduction of European mercenaries. 

The early garrisons of the forts and factories of the European 
nations in India did not consist of natives of the country, but of a 
class, who, in all probability, would not have found employment 
in any other service, including many Caffres and half-casts, who, 
from wearing hats, were callbd by the natives Topasses, from 
tope, a hat ; as the native soldiery of India, whether Mahometans 
or Hindoos, all wear turbans. I’here is reason tQ believe that the 
Portuguese did not discipline the .natives, as we have since done : 
the French have the cTcdit of preceding us in this system ; and 
here, as in other cases, we have improved on the invention of that 
nation. 
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In 1746, at the siege of Madras, we find the French had 400 
natives in five companies, whom they had disciplined like Furopeans, 
at Pondicherry. The French, however, never made their Sepoys so 
good as ours ; and it is even supposed tliat they were not clothed, 
but only armed like Europeans. This instance in 1746, mentioned 
by Orme, is the first we have on record ; and at this period the 
English had not adopted the system, as 2000 peons, or irregular 
infantry, were taken into our pay on the occasion, and 800 or 900 
muskets were for the first time dislrihutcd arnon<<;st them. 

It is curious to take a retrospective view of an English factor at 
his desk in 1746, with a pen behind his ear, trembling at the nod 
of the meanest of the Mogul’s officers, and treated with the greatest 
insolence and oppression witli no higher military character under 
his direction than a peon stationed near a bale of goods ; with a 
jurisdiction not extending beyond a court-yard of a warehouse 
connected with it ; and contrast this picture with the situation of 
the Company’s army in 1817» when 150,000 men, disciplined by 
British officers, presented the spectacle of as fine an army as any in 
the world, receiving its impetus of action from a great statesman 
and general, who held the person of the Mogul a jicnsioner upon 
the bounty of liis government, wielding the political and military 
resources of the empire over a theatre of operations in the present 
campaign, extending from TiOudheanah to Cuzaraut, in a segment 
of a circle of nearly 1200 miles. Such are the minimum and the 
maximum of our Eastern empire ! 

In 1754, the first king's regiment that ever landed in India, the 
49th, with forty artillery-men, under the command of Colonel Adler- 
cron, arrived at Madras ; and in the same year the French likewise 
received 1200 Europeans, including (iOO hussars ; and, from the 
Iratights which had previously arrived, the two nations could bring 
idtC the field 2000 Europeans on each side. 

Up to this period, and even later, the progress of the French 
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\('a8 very great in the Dekhun ; and M. Bus8y hbd; Without! th^ ap^- 
lation, in 1753, a sub^diary force in the service of the Niaam; consist- 
ing of a battalion of 600 Europeans and 5000 disciplined Sepoys, 
posted at Arungabad, besides the 600 Europeans, 400 Topasses, and 
4000 Sepoys in the Carnatic. In 1756 he had added four troops Of 
cavalry to his force ; and in the early part of the same year had 
commissioned the French agents at Surat to levy a body either of 
Abyssinians or Arabs, who, being endued with more courage and 
hardihood than the natives of the Dekhun, l\e intended to discipline 
as the choicest of his Sepoys. Of these 600 had been collected, but 
were either dispersed, killed, or taken in their attempts to join him at 
Hyderabad, after his rupture with the ministers of Salabat Jung in 
that year. The force of the two nations in 1756, on the coast of Coro- 
mandel, Orme, from whom the greater part of the historical matter 
respecting our military career is taken, tells us was 10,000 Sepoys 
on each side. The pay of the French battalion, in the service of the 
Nizam, Salabat Jung, was most exorbitant ; and M. Bussy took the 
precedence of all his sirdars. In all probability M. Bussy, from his 
talents and address, would, after 1758, when he had taken posses- 
sion of Dowlutabad, have established the French power throughout 
the Dekhun. He commanded a very fine army, and he had con- 
firmed himself in the strongest influence at the court of the Nizam ; 
but being recalled by M. Jially, the structure which he had com- 
menced, and of which he had firmly laid the foundation, was totally 
overthrown. In 1 757 the regiment of Lorainc had been added to the 
French king’s troops on the coast of Coromandel, and the following 
year the regiment of Lally came out. 

It was natural that the native powers, who then possessed mili- 
tary men of genius and talent, should Be anxious (seeing the igfeat 
advantages that troops disciplined after our manner had over -their 
own system) to form in their own services a similarly efilcieiit'fovce. 
In prosecutirm of this design, as early as 1753, a Mahometan of the 



name of Mursapha Khan, who had been previously in commmd 
of the, Sepoys accompanying M. Bussy from the Carnatic to the 
Dekhun^ and making the most of the knowledge he had ac(}uired 
in this school, raised and disciplined a corps of 4000 Sepoys, and 
hired tlicm out to the best paymaster. I’hc King of Travancore, 
in 1755, by the assistance of a French officer named Luunoy, dis- 
ciplined, in like manner, 10,000 Nairs after the European method. 

The French power in India being crushed in 17Cl, they have since 
made' several endeavours indirectly to re-establish it, at the court 
of the Nizam, at that of Tippoo, and with Scindiali. At the first 
of these, subsequent to 1792, the Ibrcc organised by the officers of 
this nation consisted of twenty-three battalions, which carried the 
colours of the French republic, having the cap of liberty on their 
buttons, and being in a most cflicicnt state. Their attempts to aid 
Tippoo were of a more open and tlecidcd character than those in 
favour of the Nizam ; and the considerable French army which 
Madajee Scindiali had originally formed, and which under his 
successor was commanded by General Perron, c’onsistcd, previous 
to 1803, of near 40,000 men. All these various efforts were crushed 
by the active and vigorous policy of the Marijuis Wellesley , and 
an article has been ever since introduced into all the treaties with 
the native powers, not permitting them to retain any European in 
their service for the pursuance of the same object. The treaty ol 
peace of 1814 obliges the French to be content with troops sufficient 
for police alone, and has rendered it improbable that they will ever 
gain at any future time, in any part of India, the means or oppor- 
tunity of annoying us. 

The first subsidiary force granted by the British was, I believe, 
that to the Nizam in 1768, though we had acted previously as 
emiihaiies to the native princes, not only on the coast of Coro- 
.Biniideli but in Bengal. 

■Thfi accumulation of the Company’s army kept [»ce with their 
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accession of territory. The Newab of Oude received, in a i^ub- 

sidiary force ; as did the Rajah of Mysore in 1798. The Peishvitih 
followed their example in 1803. Two years ago the Rajah of Nag* 
poor was placed in a similar situation, and this year we have seen 
Holkar obliged to receive the same assistance from us. 

Having myself witnessed the inferiority of the irregular infhiitry 
and cavalry of the native princes, the astonishing want of dis- 
cipline, and the difficulty of bringing them into any kind of 
order, and also their attachment to their ancient habits and pre- 
judices, it seems almost incredible, that in the short period of 60 
years, we should have been able to bring about the total alteration 
that has been made. To point out the difference between the feel- 
ing of the natives some years since, the astonishing change they 
have undergone, and how they give way to a mild, gradual, and well 
judged encroachment on their prepossessions, when not openly nor 
rudely assailed, I need only mention, that there is not at this day a 
man of the highest caste who will not be grateful for European 
medical assistance, if the medicine be taken from his own vessel, 
and given him from the hand of one of his own caste; a compliance 
which would formerly have been considered as the highest pollutioit. 
The Sepoys did not for some time give up their native costunte, 
but now the loose Indian dress has given way to the more compact 
European ; and in Bengal the Sepoys, with their faces turned from 
you, cannot at this day be distinguished from the king's troops. ■ 

The gradual change of dress has strongly marked the gradual 
advance of our conquest over their prejudices. At first they would 
not wear any thing but the turban ; but now the cap of blue 
cloth used throughout Bengal, and introduced into the armies of 
the other presidencies, is the French chaCo, with-only the different 
of being lower on one side than the other. In the eighth 
cavalry they have absolutely introduced it, so that the Eurq^ettn 
officers and the native men will now wear the same hrad-id]^|S. 
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, It is contrary to the ideas of the Hindoos, and an act carrying 
impwity with it, to touch the feathers of our domestic fowl ; yet in 
a battalion under the Bengal presidency, many of the Bramins of 
the highest caste wear them in common with the rest of the bat- 
talion, and would not part with them on any account, as they were 
given them as a mark of distinction for their conduct, when under 
the command of Lord Lake. 

The Hindoos and Mahometans fasten their vests on different 
sides, thus marking in a distinct manner the religion to which they 
belong; and it was for this reason at first difficult to introduce 
our European jacket without lapels, and single-breasted; but it is 
now universally in use throughout the whole army. Difficulties 
were also made, both by the Hindoos and Mahometans, about 
coming in contact with leather, fearing it might be that of a cow 
or hog; and in the Madras cavalry to this day, though they use 
boots and saddlery, they will not wear leather breeches; but in 
Bengal, all the native cavalry dress like the Europeans. Greater 
trouble has at all times been experienced in persuading the Madras 
Sepoys to receive innovations than those of Bengal ; and they clo 
not wear pantaloons with buttons, but trowsers fastened with a 
string round the waist. In Bengal, the Sepoys will even wctar cloth 
pantaloons ; and I have seen ’a regiment of light infantry, a vo- 
lunteer battalion, returned from Java, at Barrakpoor, setting all 
prejudices at defiance, and wearing ammunition shoes and gaiters, 
and European felt caps and feathers. 

The Mahometans, in becoming soldiers, have but few obstacles 
to overcome ; but the Hindoo has a prospect before him of many 
severe privations in confornjing to his duties as a soldier, and to 
these he submits with the greatest patience. Should he be ex- 
. hansted with the roost parching thirst, 1 have been informed, he 
i^ust,not drink in the morning unless he has first bathed, which it 
is often impossible to admit from our strict rules of service, par- 
ticularly when near an enemy, as all their clothes and appointments 



must be taken off. Tbejr cannot even cook or eat, but almost in ,a 
state of nudity: and they have been known to refusie to drink 
water, though much distressed for the want of it, when it has pre^ 
viously been defiled by other castes. 

At the late siege of Jeypoor, by Ameer Klian, the garrison, 
which consisted principally of Hindoos, suffered much from the 
want of water ; this Mahometan chief having cut the throat of a 
cow, and thrown her into the tank from which the garrison procured 
the greatest part of this necessary — thus rendering it in the highest 
degree impure to the Hindoos. They have occasionally annoyed 
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the Mahometans by slaughtering hogs, and using them in the like 
manner. 

I cannot adduce a stronger instance of the good feeling which 
has at times been entertained by the European soldiers for the 
Sepoys than the following anecdote, which speaks higlily for both 
parties, and I heard it from authorities which I have no reason to 
doubt. The 7Cth regiment served under Lord Lake for so long a 
period with the Sepoys, that they had become attached to each 
other ; and the former being aware of the prejudices of the latter, 
have been known, when they happened to arrive the first in camp, 
to wait till Jack Sepoy (as they call him) had drawn the water he 
wanted from the tank or well. Ought not this example, though set 
by common soldiers, to make those in higher sphere and more 
civilized countries blush, who have not known how to respect and 
tolerate the prejudices of their fellow creatures? 

The difficulty encountered in ordering or persuading the Sepoys 
not to wear the mark of caste on their face is unknown in the 
Bengal presidency, where in all the highly disciplined regiments, it 
is not permitted on parade. ^ , i. 

The following anecdote will prove that the Sepoys aie heisi^ 
and sincerely attached to their officers and our governmeiit. 
During the late events at Poonab, indeed, that attachment n^as put 
t^a more severe trial than could ever have been expected ; and J 



#in to say, it is the univcirtal' feeling thMtrghoiit’ the 

•aniiies df the three presidencies towards their leaders. The credit 
of having established this affection is due to the British officers who 
are ifuihediately placed over them, and who by their justice and mild 
'Conduct have so rooted it in those under their command as to 
extend the principle from personal partiality, to the whole system 
of our government. 

The very touch of a dead body, or any thing deprived of life, 
would be to a Bramin the greatest stain of impurity which could 
befell him. But in more than one instance, the native officers and 
soldiers, many of whom were Bramins, have insisted, from a sense 
of gratitude, on carrying a European officer to his grave. The lips 
of a European defile beyond recovery a vessel out of which he 
may drink; but the Bramins in action have allowed their European 
officers, ahd even requested them, to drink in this manner from 
their vessels. It should therefore be recollected, that all the vio 
tories and territories we have gained, i^nd all the discipline which 
has led to them, are owing alone to our European officers attached 
to our Sepoy battalions : and that the great machine of our Indian 
anny, which we now see in a most perfect state, should be ever 
strongly cemented by the attachment of the soldier to his officer. It 
muston this account be our unalterable policy to prevent the former 
from thinking, or even suspecting, that he can do without the 
latter : unhappily a very few officers are posted to each battalion, 
as all the staff situations throughout India are filled up from the 
regimental officers, which makes it possible and likely that an evil 
ao.'maclv to be dreaded may eventually tie felt. I have seen a bat- 
tfdibn: on: parade, after having furnished the necessary officers for 
camp duty, left with three officers, including the commanding officer 
^Id'UdjutUit; and many battalions at this moment have but five 
to do duty. It is evident then that some alteration roust 
dodbtless be made, by separating such appointments as 
•lbO'’eoiilitfiraariat and barrack department from the line, and by 



the court of Director9 seuding out cadets, so as always to kee]) 
the corps of regimental officers full. : • 

The discipline and fidelity of the Bengal Sepoys have, in several 
cases, been put to the severest test, even by having their rdigious 
prejudices worked upon in points on which they are the most 
scrupulous. 

A strong proof of this occurred in 1809 , on the occasion of 
a dispute between the Mahometans and Hindoos in the city of 
Benares. Both parties, with the illiberal and intolerant spirit ever 
attendant on fanaticism and religious persecution, insulted each 
other’s opinion, and defiled ^eh other’s places of worship, in the 
manner most offensive to their respective feelings. The Mahometans 
cut the throat of a cow, the most sacred animal of the Hindoos^ on 
a stone altar in a sacred tank, within the precincts of the holy cky; 
and ^he Hindoos, by way of retaliation, killed a hog,’ the most 
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bellion ; not a inan deserted ; and even of the irregular cavalry, 
though raised in the same city, and acting against their friends and 
relations, only one man quitted his ranks, and was immediately, 
for his want of faith, cut to pieces by his comrades. I have under* 
stood that the fidelity of the Sepoys, during the late disturbances at 
Poonah, was exposed to the greatest temptations; and neither bribes, 
threats, nor cruelty, could induce them to swerve from their duty. 

I anticipate no probability of an alteration in their sentiments 
toward us, as they see the character and success of our govern- 
ment, not depending upon an individual, as among themselves, 
but supported by the exertions of several hundred functionaries, 
amongst whom are many military men, superior to their first 
officers, and who for a period of the last seventy years have almost 
invariably carried its victorious arms throughout India. In ad- 
dition to this, the greatest advantages are held out to bind them to 
us. They have invariably found us just and good masters, paying 
them their stipends to the hour they were due ; and all are deeply 
indhsrested in the continuance of our rule. The stfihility of our 
government is made more secure by the Sepoys being spurred on 
to general good behaviour, from the prospect of rising in time to 
thft situation of officers, and of continuing so, in case our power 
should renudn unimpaired. In addition to this, pensions being 
given to them after wounds, and settlement of lands after long 
5, will make them, while we respect their opinions and rc- 
I much to be relied on as our European soldiers. 

The impossibility of overcoming prejudices and customs was 
early proved, by the violence of M. Lally's temper at the siege of 
; Jitadns, in 1758 . He had just arrived from Europe, full of ideas 
in that quarter of the globe; and, with the besotted 
of ignorance, attempted, abruptly and violently, to break 
i 1 ||^h their habits. He wished to have made the Sepoys work 
in the trenches, which being the duty of the lower castes, was con- 
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trary to every feeling of the higher, and the soldiers at that time 
enrolled amongst the French Sepoys would rather have perished 
than have dug a trench to cover them from a musket ball. He 
even attempted to make others, besides the Koolies, carry burthens, 
which is a service appointed to this caste, who are, like the rest bf 
the Hindoos, so rivetted to their manners, that they will not carry 
any thing on their shoulders, but on their head alone. This violence 
towards the French Sepoys not only caused great desertion from 
the army, but the accounts of it spread with such celerity, that a 
reinforcement about to join was considerably diminished on the 
road, from a dread of the unusual services to which they heard 
those in camp were exposed. 

So great a change has taken place, since the time of M. Lally, 
by allowing time and forbearance to work their own way in the 
British service, that the highest caste man looks upon it to be as 
much his duty and will fill a gabion with as much readiness, as a 
grenadier in a king's regiment. The introduction of our system, and 
the regular behaviour and conduct we insist upon, has, in a great 
degree, altered for the better the military classes in India ; and will 
no doubt, in a few years, entirely supplant the disgraceful and ob- 
noxious condotlieri, who have arisen since Aurungzebe's death. 
That this is now taking place every day must be evident, from the 
increase of our subsidiary forces in the countries of the native 
powers, which renders a reduction of tlieir unorganized troops 
necessary. Indeed as far back as thirty years ago the iiT^[ulaf 
soldiery felt the difference occasioned by the introductkxi of our 
mode of warfare ; and we learn ffom the Seir Mutagherin that they 
complained at that period of the loss of employment from this 
cause. How much more most they no w feel ity when our. 
or the system undernur influmce* that of subsidising, hu.^#tcvdH| 
over about ^ree-fourths of India I 
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CHAPTEIl XIX. 


Quit Soone— Painful reflections— Pindarrics— Instance of their turj)itu(le— Arrive at 
Seroor— Size of cantonments in India — Anxiliar}" horse— Pcxinnh sijh?!idiiu*y force— 
Ohlors from General Smith— Difficulties in continuing tho march— Accounts of the 
Peishwalfa army— Determined to proceed — Arrangements — Seixiys disguised— Salee 
Mehumed Khan — Milk plant — Accounts from Poonali — Still determined to proceed— 
Phoolshcer — Quit Scrcxir — Bengal cavidry — Cninel-drivcrs desert— Proc^autiona — 
Sepoy liircarrahs — Arrive at Ctnry Gaum — Account of the late action in the viilagt 
—Anecdote— River Beemalt — A Euro|x?an in the service of tlic Peishwali— Pass the 
river-^Arrive at Wargolly in safety — Suspicious rencontre — Approach Poonali — Its 
appearance— Intelligence of the IVishwah — Visit the position to cover the coqia at 
Poonah— Cantonments burnt — Sungiim, the residence of Mr. Elphinstonc— His va- 
luaUe papers destroyed— Gosiains or devotees take advantage of ilie disturbances— 
Peishvulfs intended ptilace — Flag*staff — Kirkce— Field of battle— Account of the 
action — Mora Dikshut — Alarm of the Peishwah — Excavation— City of Poonali — The 
Peishwah's palaces— Marquis Wellesley’s picture— That of Sir Barry Close— Globw 
—Sacred chamber— Idol with on elephant’s head— Aimuol fete— English clock— 
0|.|;ery— Peibhwah’s jialacc— Red— Nana Fernavez— Attempts to induce our Scfwys 
to desert— Accounts of the Peishwah— Comparison of the Mharatta empire and that 
of Germany— Sevnjee— Fall of the h^use of Timor— Invasion of Nadir Shah— Dis- 
organizatien of Hindoostan— Invaded by tho Mharattas— The vanoui generals lieccmie 
, . lovereigiiB— Battle of Panniput—Scmdiali— Defeats in 1803, 4, and 6— The Bajalis 
of Satarrah comiiared to the Hois /aincans of France— The Rajali with the Peishwoli 
—The present Peishwali— Ilis eloquence— Unpopularity— Treasury— Goklah— 
Soodiem Jagbeerdars— Ghun Put Rao— CoUmel Deacon and Captain Davis— l.eavc 
the Bcaagal cavalry— Triinbuckje(>^ReducUoa pf the Pindairies. 

' 1 gcroor, 29th Jtmuaiy, 1818. 

AT daylight this morning we found ourselves about ten miles 
this' place, having beat the drum at half-past one o'clock, 
an^ moved off our old ground before three, after taking leave of 
Mr. Hamilton, who returned to Ahmednuggur. 
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This country was the scene of the violent devasthttotts Wm- 
mitted by the Pindarries, and the whole of it was plundered by 
them. A hill, about twelve miles from hence, 'was pbinted out to 
me as being the position taken up by two officers 'with a Siriall 
guard, not amounting to ten men, who defended themselves, thouj^i 
with the loss of several lives, against these robbers, killing many of 
them, till a relief from Seroor arrived. A circumstance was also 
mentioned to me which puts the turpitude of these lawless defibrs 
of all institutions, human and divine, in its proper light. A surgeOn 
was travelling in his palanquin in the vicinity of Seroor, with an 
English -boy about ten years old, his servant riding a horse by his 
side, when a party of the same wretches approached them. The 
surgeon got out of his palanquin, and desiring the boy to dismount, 
galloped off, not doubting but his youth would save the child. But 
he had miscalculated in supposing these villains had any corn* 
miseration for age or sex, as Captain Wilson informed me he found 
ttie boy speared to death. But when the tender and weak hame 
even of females did not check their bloody hands, little better could 
have been expected. 

As we approached this place, its .magnitude surprised* me, 
extending for above a mile along the foot of a hill lately fbrti^ed, 
and only inferior in size to Kbanpoor, or Putty Ghur, under the 
Bengal presidency. Persons in Europe will be astonished to fadar 
that the former of these places stretches five miles along the banks 
of the Ganges, and contains above two hundred and fifty well built 
European houses, with good and roomy offices, each surrounded by 
a garden. It boasts a bungalow fot a chapel, theatre, costed- 
house, barracks, large artillery ground, and, on the outside, tin ex- 
cellent race-course. * . ’ ’ . jjijm 

As we entered the cantonment, we passed the encampitieeH^ 
the Poonah auxiliary horse, who it appears suffered 
at Corry Gaum. 



, M This cantonmeat was formed here for Uie Poonali subsidiary 
fprce». being forty miles from that capital, thus uniking tlio reliefs 
easy,, as one or more battalions were always at that city. I 
waited on Colonel Fitz-Simmons of the 6‘5th regiment, who in- 
Ibrmed me that he had received orders from General Smith not to 
permit me to proceed on to Poonah, should the Pcishwah have 
marched to the nortluvard. He sUited that by the intelligence re- 
ceived this morning his highness was understood to have done so, 
and recoinnieiided me not to go on. He at the same time advised 
me to consult Captain Betts, who conunandeii the cuntonmcnl, and 
who, from his knowledge of the language of the country, had charge 
of, the intelligence department, to obtain information from him, anti 
to make my report in the course of the day. 1 accordingly went 
to Captain Betts, in whose house I met Captain Staunton, who 
commanded at the action at Corry Gaum, Captain Swanston, who 
commanded the Poonah auxiliary horse, and many others. 

, It appeared that the Peishwah had been obliged to turn to the 
aprth, and, if moving only with cavalry, it was thought he might 
be near Corry Gaum, or Phoolsheer on the river Bccmah, by this 
eight ; the former of which places lies on the direct road i'rom hence 
jto Poonah. All reports agree that he has left his guns and infantry 
in Nepaunee, a fort subject to him, belonging to one of the southern 
jaghirdars. In his former route to the northward he passed by 
these two places along the banks of the Bccmah, the immense body 
of. cavalry he had with him rendering it absolutely necessary that 
he shpHld move in the vicinity of some considerable stream ; it is 
therSilSpre probable he will again attempt the same road. 

, A^ter many m*guments on both sides, whether to go, or wait for 
more certain intelligence, 1 made up my mind, unless some certain 
of its being impracticable, to quit this at six o’clock in 
wd to take along with me my regular cavalry, the 
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Nizam’s horse, all the Poonah auxiliary horse I could pcoomrei jind 
200 fresh infantry, with 100 rounds of ball cartridge Cor eacb j^an# 
to be carried on the camels belonging to the regular cavalry, leaviog 
their grain and baggage at this place ; for should we r^ch PoOnah, 
we shall get plenty there. Some hircarrahs have been sent out to 
the southward, as well as some horsemen, to inquire if any rumows 
announce the proximity of the Peishw'ah’s army; and two Mha* 
ratta Sepoys in our service have disguised themselves, and gone 
on to Corry Gaum, with orders to remain in that town if all- is 
safe, but in case of the enemy’s appearance to come back and 
meet me. 

On my going down to the camp to inform the jemidar of the 
Nizam’s horse of my intention to move on at six o’clock (this ai« 
lowing them above eight hours rest), he alleged the impossibUity 
of undertaking a further advance of forty miles, after so long and 
fatiguing a continuation of marches as they had had from Nagpoor. 
As 1 concluded the enterprise and dash would have stimulated all 
in a similar manner to myself, this refusal made me extremdy 
angry ; but as 1 am fully aware that the troops I have with me 
could not be saved from destruction if we fell in with the wh<de 
army, and that the 200 infantry are sudicient, if .posted in. a 
village, to keep off any bodies of hostile cavalry, I have not 
pressed the matter. They, however, said they would go with ine 
on foot, -but this 1 conceived to be, and treated as, a fafon de 
parler. ^ • , -.m 

Some ladies, who had fled hither for shelter from the stcunt ^ 
highness the Peishwah had raised against us at Poonah, widned tn 
accompany me tliis evening; but as 1 felt they would be ratli^r out 
of their element should we have to defend the already blpody 
of Corry Gaum, 1 have determined they shall not proceeii 
and abo refused a piece of artillery which was uffaied»im9«»a'lha 
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latter ’nmnild only encumber us, and the happy termination of our 
enterprise entirely depends upon the suddenness and celerity of 
our movements. 

The hedges around the houses here are formed of what they call 
the'inilk plant. Itis a sort of creeper, and on a branch being broke 
off a white liquid exudes of a very caustic nature, so as to injure 
t^ hands. It acts also as a very strong cement, and is so higlily 
poisonous that it is frequently employed to render the wells 
useless. 

Throe oVI(X!k, 

A letter has been received from Mr. Coates at Poonah, advising 
me not to venture on, and stating that Cok)nel Boles has moved 
ffom the Little Bhore Ghaut to the eastward to head his highness. 
If he arrives there before the Peishwah, he will be between him and 
us, and I have still determined to attempt the march, though it is 
a little hazardous. But were I to remain here any longer, it is 
possible that the road might be rendered unsafe for several days. 
This is the only instance of a serious nature in which I have had to 
judge between rashness and want of enterprise, and my journey 
through this disturbed country drawing to a close, I feel that 1 do 
not^too much offend against prudence in endeavouring to proceed. 
I have consequently sent off four of the Poonah auxiliary horse to 
patrole, and not to return till they see an enemy. 

i have made myself master of the ground between this and 
Poonah, with the situation and position of the villages ; and lind the 
road is entirely across a plain as far as Wargoly, about two miles on 
the other wde of Corry Gaum, and ten miles from Poonah ; from 
thence that it undulates, and is very defensible, and that Wargoly 
ita^f is walled, and a good position. The only dangcryus part ap- 
pears to me 'to be thejrkin, that extends from Corry Gaum on 
th^Bebthah to about two miles beyond that town, being in the 
vidnity of the favourite city of the Peishwah, called Phoolsheer, or 





the City of FlowerS) where he has many adherents. This city was» 
a very few years ago, a village; but, by his highness's numerous 
donations and additions, it is inereased very considerably. The 
M’bole distance from Seroor to Poonah is not above forty miles ; and 
1 hope, by leaving this at six o’clock this evening, to pass the worst 
of the wtiy before daylight to-morrow morning. The village of 
Corry Gaum is on this side of the river Beemah, about twenty-eight 
miles from hence. To be prepared against all events, we are to 
take a surgeon with us. 

Poonali) 31st January, 1818. 

After much difficulty, we left Seroor about half past six, on the 
evening of the 29 th; all there very anxious to hear of our safe 
arrival at Poonah, and ourselves big with the chance we had of 
another affair of Corry Gaum. Captain Hicks, who had seen me 
so far, although his destination was Seroor, determined to accom- 
pany me quite to this city. 1 had about 100 of the Poonah 
auxiliary horse, and 200 infantry, besides my little band of Bengal 
cavalry, who had been my companions for so long a march without 
leaving a man or horse behind, and the three right-hand men of the 
front rank having carried the three captured standards all the way. 
The camel-drivers, or sirwans, as they are called, thought it so 
desperate a business, that they attempted to drop behind the first 
half hour ; and on my representing to them the certainty of their 
destruction if they separated from us, as many bodies of the enemy's 
cavalry were around, they fairly loosened the ropes of the camels, 
which ran ofi' the road, with these rascals after them, and I have no 
doubt made the best of their way back to Seroor ; at least, I never, 
saw or heard any thing more of them. 

We continued moving as compactly a» possible ; and 1 sent 
ward the jemidar of the auxiliary horse with six men to discover: 
situation of the village of Corry Gaum, and of the snoall pafty^whiljirh. 
had quitted Seroor three hoqrs before* us. I halted. a|bottt:,.fiye 
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inifiutes every hour, and found we liad made twenty miles by three 
in the morning. I patrolcd all the villages wc passed, both through 
and around them; and, as we had a fine moon, the march was 
pleasant. When within lour miles of Corry Ganrn, 1 was put on 
the alert, by meeting one t)f the Sepoy hircarrahs, whom I had sent 
on in the morning, with orders not to return unless the enemy Avere 
in the neighbourhood. I of course expected, the moment he made 
his appearance, to hear some news of them that would slop our 
march; but he declared that all was (juict in the place, although 1 
am of opinion he never had bc(.‘n theiA*. 

As we approached the sanguinary town of Corry (lauin, f was 
again thrown njtoii the (/ui rive by the llash of a gun or. pistol in 
that direction ; but, from no report reacliiiig me, 1 was convinced it 
hud originated in that njost »msoldi(!rlikc trick so common among 
the native cavalry in India, of dashing in the pan of their pistols 
to light their pipe. 'Phis is not the lirst time I have; looked with 
anxiety to the advanced guard after one of these dashes, until the 
continued stillness has assured me the trigger was not pulhjd in 
earnest. 

When on the high ground, o\cr the village ofCorry Gaum, I ob- 
served some fires in the dircctiony)f [’oolshecr ; but was soon satisfied 
the town of Corry Gaum was safe, as the jemidar in advance sent me 
word it was totally deserted. Wc skirted its ruined bouses; and I 
should have been extremely happy to have passed it a mile to wind- 
Avard,a8 the horrid and corrupt smell from the half-buried l)odics of 
men and horses rendered it most od’cnsivc. The enemy's cuA ulry seem 
to have b6en very bold, for vast numbers f)f their horses lay close 
to the inclosurcs ; and the usual (juanlily of old elothe.s, scraps of 
cloth, and rags, denoting a field of battle, covered the ground. The 
jertidar of the auxiliary horse pointed out the house in which our 
vtbtanded were placed. The fate of Mr. Wingate, a surgeon wlio 
whi wdlhhded, after distinguishing himself in leading troops to the 
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charge, is remarkable. He had, I was informed, with the other 
orticers in the same situation, been placed in a small pagoda or 
ti!inple, of which the. Arabs, in one period of the action, took posses- 
sion. This gentleman was wounded in the arm, and, to stop the 
effusion of blood, had screwed a tourniquet on. The Arabs, thirsting 
for plunder, attempted to take it off, conceiving it to be a Tusveez, 
or charm, such as the Mahometans wear, and, when able, enrich 
with the precious metals. This, for a reason obvious to us, Mr. Win- 
gate attempted to keep ; and the enemy, more convinced, from his 
unwillingness to part with it, that it must be of great value, in order 
to secure it, buried their daggers in his body. I have reason to be- 
lieve that; the Avhole of this inhuman party were bayonetted, as 
Captain Staunton, aware of the situation of these officers, rushed 
in, and saved the rest, Mr. Wingate alone falling a victim to Arab 
rapacity. 

This gentleman was not the only 'medical person who distin- 
guished himself on the occasion, as Mr. Wylie, of the Poonah sub- 
sidiary force, led the Sepoys on several times to successful charges 
with the bayonet. 

At the present season of the year almost all the rivers are much 
diminished, and above two-thirds of their beds are dry sand-banks. 
Very unfortunately, the Bcemah, which runs near the town of Corry 
Gaum, had withdrawn its waters close under the opposite bank, 
which is very high, where the Peishwah was posted on his elephant ; 
.and, during the whole action, our troops could not procure a drop 
of water, so that they were situated as if they had been in the 
deserts of Arabia, 'i'he enemy, on tlie contrary, had plenty of this 
indispensable necessary of life. 

An European is stated to have been seen very active in the amiy 
of the Peishwah during the action, and is supposed to be a deserter 
from one of our corps ; though this cannot be accounted for sal^r^ 
factorily, unless a report be true which we heard, that 8Q]nq.iEuro» 
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peans were with the Pindarries, and may have subsequently joined 
thePeishwah. 

. After cr6ssing the river Beemah I halted, and fomid the infantry 
very much fatigued and struggling ; and it Ix'cumc necessary, thongli 
in the most dangerous place, and the morning- breaking, to remain 
above half an hour, until nearly all had joined us. 1 then moved <mi, 
and in halfan hour more crossed the plain, gained the strong ground, 
and was satisfied wc were in safety. At seven we lialted at Wargolly, 
and permitted the Sepoys, half the number at one time, to batlie iu 
a fine tank. The villagers informed ns lliat the road was <piite I'ree 
to Poonah. One of the natives took me aside, with a great deal of 
mystery, and showed me tinder his sleeve, tied round his wrist, a 
sort of brass medal, very thin, with the letters 1*. P. on it, and in- 
formed me he was of the Poonah Police. 'I'his man having corro- 
borated the statement of the villagers as to the absence ol' all danger 
on the road, Captain Hicks .and myself, after some consultation, 
determined to push on to Poonah, and to take the Bengal c.'ivalry 
virith us, leaving the infantry and auxiliary horse to come on luori* 
leisurely, as many of the former wma; reported absent. 

On our road towards Poonah, as we ascendeil from the Ixal 
of a small river, we suddenly met about thirty horsemen, who in- 
stantaneously stopped, seemed to hesitate, and then turned short 
out of the road, as if to avoid us. One of my men, however, rodi; 
up to them, and they resumed the road, salammed to me ; and, on 
being asked to whom they belonged, named one of our ofllicers 
who commanded a corps of irregulars. We accordingly jiasscd 
on, and never thought more of them. 

The plains, in the approach to Poonah, arc extensive ; and we 
descried the tents of the troops, which, on a nearer view, wc found 
wdfe pitched in the grounds of the old cantonments, plundered and 
biiHif by put vindictive enemy. The tents, surrounded by hedges 
of’thc^^ckly pear and milk plant, had a very curious appearance. 
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The city, seen at a distance through an immense grove of tuango 
trees, was about a mile behind the camp, having a back ground of 
strongly marked mountains, with Sone Ghur, one of the forts given 
up to us by the treaty of June last, on their summit. 

An officer galloped out to meet and conduct us to the lent of 
Colonel Burr; and, as we passed Major Ford’s battalion, several 
scores of the Sepoys crowded round Captain Hicks to welcome him 
home, all appearing delighted to see him. It was most gratifying to 
witness a friend thus cordially received. 

I dismounted at Colonel Burr’s tent, where I found that officer 
and Colonel Osborne ; and 1 am now the guest of the former, who 
is all I could ever wish my most generous host to be. 

I Avas dreadfully fatigued, having travelled at a foot's pace above 
sixty-five miles on the same horse in less than thirty-six hours, and 
my mind nearly as much exhausted as my body; but, being now 
within U)0 miles of Bombay, I have reason to trust that my fatigues 
are nearly at an end. I found the Peishwah was moving to the 
north, and that no action of conse(|uencc had taken place between 
his highness and General Smith’s force; but a great deal of useless 
skinnishing, and both parties much worn out with marching and 
countermarching. 

It seems the road between this and Bombay is far from secure; 
and Colonel Osborne, who is anxious to quit this place, to take a 
command lately conferred on him in Guzaraut, is yyaiting for the 
protection of my escort. I therefore settled to leave this to-night, 
and he is gone on to Tally Gaum with one hundred men, who are 
to relieve the same number who. will accompany me, I thus hope 
to reach Bombay in thirty-six hours. ' 

I was yesterday informed that 200 of'the enemy's cavalry were 
in Poolsheer when I passed it, and there are about the same number 
round the neighbourhood of this city. On my stating that we had 
met a party of irregular cavalry, Colonel Burr assured me they 
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longed to the enemy, as ail our auxiliary horse are armed with 
English weapons. I thought, at the time they quitted the road in 
the sudden manner they did, that it was very unaccountable ; but 
1 must do justice to their presence of mind, though Colonel Burr 
says that the same trick has of late l)ccn lrc(|ucntly and successtullv 
played oft* against us. A vast number of the Mharaltas recoiveil 
leave to quit our ranks on the breaking out of the war; and, tlnis 
knowing the name of our ofticers, luive often resorted to this nac tU 
guerre to escape. 

This morning Mr, Coates nu t me at breaktasl, and 1 promised 
to call upon him when I returned froni viewing (he [uesent position 
occupied by the troops, and the held of battle, between Cnnish 
Kundee and Kirkec, the site of the action of the 5lh of November, 
where my host had commanded. 1 found that Mr. Coates had 
taken possession ol'one of the Peishwah’s palaces. 

About ten o’clock 1 mounted a very fine but vicious horse ol 
Major Ford’s, and accompanied Colonel Burr along the position 
which General Smith has pointed out, and ordereil him to dclimd, 
should the Peishw'ah attack him during his absence. It is strong, 
has several works with heavy guns mounted, and the Hank and rear 
strengthened by an ahattis and breastworks. 'I’he length of its front 
is about 100() yards. From the back of the position to the city 
extends a grove of mango trees in rows, and in every part round 
the city are similar orchards. 'I'hey were planted by the order and 
at the expense of the Peishwah, and their numbcT, we weic told, 
exceeded 300,(XX). 

Tlie same scene of desolation jucsented itself here, throughout 
the cantonments, as at Nagpoor, and from the sanu; cause, having 
been destroyed by the enemy. Every where tents had taken the 
place of houses, in what in India is called tiie compound, or inciosure 
round the residence. This is, i have understood, derived from, a 
Chinese word compong, an inclosurc. 
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We afterwards procefeded (though the sun was very hot) towards 
the village of Kirkee, leaving the city on our left, and passed through 
the grounds of the Sungum, formerly the abode of Mr. Elphinstone, 
our resident. It must at one period have been a very be.iutiful spot, 
consisting of a number of detached houses and cottages, dispersed 
over a very extensive and well laid out garden ; but there is hardlv 
one stone left upon another, and the banqueting*room was as 
completely in ruins as the rest. Great part of Mr. Elphinstone's 
valuable collection of papers and manuscripts was lost, and the 
rage and ungenerous feelings of the enemy were carried so far as to 
destroy the English fruit-trees, which had been. introduced; though 
their ignorance fortunately saved the most valuable peach-trees, 
those grafted being in appearanee not worth the trouble of extir- 
pating. Immediately bpposite the Sungum was a holy spot, in- 
habited by some Gossains, a most horrid set of Hindoo fanatics. 
On the flight of the Poishwah's army, our troops being much exaspe- 
rated, entered this sacred spot, and found these devotees had removed 
some sofas, tables, &c. to their own quarters from the Sungum ; and 
glasses and several bottles of claret were found emptied on the table. 

Before we arrived at the Sungum, a piece of level ground was 
pointed out to me as having been the intended situation of a 
magnificent palace for the Pcishwah, to be erected at the expense 
of 150,tX)0/. by English architects: this project had gone so far 
that the site was sanctified, by being spread over with cow-dung, 
and the ground-plan marked out. The Bratnins did every thing 
in their power to prevent its being carried into effect, and I was 
told gave* out that the English intended to bury a living child Under 
the foundation of each column ; and the sudden disappearance of 
some children, doubtless taken off by these wTetebes, induced his' 
most superstitious highness to give up the idea, although Con- 
siderable quantities of stone had arrived on the spot. " ‘• 

We then passed the flag-staff near the residency, which used io • 



l^e^r, our colours. .This they had surrounded witl» tlic furuiturc 
trom the houses, and converted into one vast fire. 

The village of Kirkce is strengthened by a river, which runs on 
three sides ot it; but its localities were only of use to secure our bag- 
gage, sick, and stores ; as the force under Colonel liurr moved forward. 
1 was much delighted with his account of the ullair on the very .spot. 
The ground wjis perfectly open, and with the overwhelming force ol’ 
cavalry against us, stated to have been not less than 15,000, 1 am 
surprised how our little force escaped annihilation. 'I’he colonel 
was shot through the hat, in the only attack of infantry the enemy 
made, I believe by oncof Goklalfs battalions; but they never came 
within filty yards, though their cavalry cut at our troops in the 
ranks with their swords. In this charge of cavalry Mora Dikshut 
was killed. He was a great friend of the English, particularly of 
Major Ford's, whom he had informed of the, Peishwah’s intention 
to overwhelm our force, and ofl'ered to save him and his family: 
stating at the same time, though disapproving totally the Peish- 
wah's conduct, that he was his servant, and would stand by him, 
and follow his orders to the last. Mr. Elphinstone, and all who 
knew him, regretted his death. The remains of horses and men 
marked the scene of this charge, the failure of which was the loss 
of the battle, as the Mharattas'withdrew their guns to the other 
side of the town after their discomfiture ; and his highness was so 
alarmed, that it was w'ith the greatest ditliculty Goklah could keep 
him from flying to Punderpoor on the night alter the action. 

We proceeded, after we had seen the ground, and heard all 
these particulars, towards the city, taking in our way a curious ex- 
cavation' made in the rocks to the west of it. This cave is dilTcrcnt 
from any other I have seen, being dug into the strata of rock, 
below the level of the surface, and consisting of a square opening 
about eighty feet in each face, nearly twenty-five feet deep ; and 
hayipg in the centre of the area a small coarse temple, not un- 
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like a great table, supported by plain pillars, and the roof flat. 
Within, iiiiniediately under the centre, the bull Nundee ias ori- 
ginally stood; but he has been split in two, and his halves lie 
on eaeh side of the temple, which 1 suppose is about sixteen feet in 
diameter, its summit nearly level with the surface, and immediately 
in the middle of the area. On the north side the excavation is 
continued above sixty feet under the ground, which is supported 
by several ranges of plain scjuare columns, and there arc in it 
no figures whatever. 'I’he centre table-like temple has a very 
druidical appearance. 

To reach the city we crossed the river at a ford below the com- 
mencement of a stone britlge, begun by some former Pcishwah, but, 
according to the absurd reasoning ol' this country, not continued 
by the present. 

IVlany of the houses in Poonah have a very striking resemblance 
to those in Spain. Tlic place was much depopulated, and a general 
Stillness prevailed around, such as might naturally be expected in 
a conquered city; altliough in Nagpoor they seemed to have re- 
(Hrvered more in three weeks than the good people here in three 
months. Besides the old palace, where Mr. Coates resided, there 
are two others in the city, which Mr. Elphinstone had ordered not 
to be entered by any one; Mr. Coates had, however, taken in- 
ventories of every thing within them, having first pulled otf his 
shoes, to treat the royal residences with due respect. The old 
palace is surrounded with a wall aj)tl circular bastions, having an 
open space in its front. 'J'he walls of an inner court are miserably 
daubed with the Hindoo mythology, elephants, and horsemen. 
His highness made but little use of this abode except on public 
occasions, though it contained the temple or room for the yearly 
f6te, in honour of his protecting deity Gunish Kundee. > 

1 found Mr. Coates in a deep veranda in one of the smiall courts, 
crowded with trees and shrpbs, and he was so good as to sItCW us 
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rotind the palace. The grejit quadrangle is more handsome than 
that at Nagpoor, has sculptured wood pillars and cornic'cs, which 
are very splendid, and the w’liole palace is glazed throughout. A 
very fine room, with dark-coloured woodia) pillars, aiul carpeted 
with red cloth stuffed with cotton, displayed a t’ull-longth picture 
of the Marquis Wellesley, which had been found neglected in a 
small adjacent apartment ; and near the likeness of this great 
statesman was a miniature of Sir Harry Close, also found in the 
palace, let into the wall in the plaster. There were also two very 
large w'clUfinished globes, with the names in the Latin language, 
and the false horizons of silver. These, it was sn|)|)os(Ml, had been 
a present from the King of England to a former Peishwah, previous 
to the year 1788. From the top of the palace 1 had a most ext«*n- 
sive view of the city, camp, mango groves, the ruins of the Sun- 
gum, and holy hill of Parbutty, to the south-east of the city. 
Poonah, not having any suburb like Nagpoor, is inferior in popu- 
lation, and covers less ground. 

We now proceeded to the holy chamber, dedicated to a deity 
who could boast of an elephant’s iiead and trunk, and who, to com- 
plete the interest he excited, was painted blue. Jfc was sitting 
cross-legged, but we did not find, this saj)i(;nt gentleman ready to 
receive us, for after rummaging about he was discovered put by in 
a cupboard, to keep him from the dirt and flics. 'I'he room is 
vaulted, and about fifty feet long, and very high, with a gallery which * 
runs round it, like our music galleries in ball-rooms. It is one mass 
of mirrors intermixed with green foil, inlaid with gilt wooden parti- 
tions, and numbers of English cut-glass chandeliers. 7'hc decorations 
were covered, to save them as well as their master. To the fete in 
honour of this tutelary divinity the resident was always invited, 
and the Peishwah did not himself do the honours, as he was also a 
visitor to his long-nosed patron. I saw here an English cloek, 
which was found going well, in the palace ; several large English 
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books of fine engravings, and the remains of a very large orrery 
nearly destroyed. There was, besides, a native map, but I imagine 
Goklah must have a better one, to have so long escaped oilir pursuing 
army. 

After procuring all the intelligence and papers I required, Mr. 
Coates shewed me the Peishwah’s sleeping room, hung round with 
very large mirrors, and lighted with English glass shades. His bed, 
which was of orange velvet, hung like a swing from the ceiling. A 
picture of Nana Fernavez, the greatest statesman of his day, who 
presided many years over the councils of this court, seated by the 
side of a former Peishwah, who about thirty years ago threw him- 
self from the top of the palace, were also pointed out to me. 

On my return to the camp, I passed a man hanging, guarded by 
a small detachment, and learnt that he was one of those emissaries 
who had attempted to decoy our Sepoys from their duty. He was 
the second who had suffered, and as above I'ourteen others were 
in confinement, it was supposed one or more examples would be 
added to these. The attempt to seduce our Sepoys to quit their 
colours was the first and leading point in the Peishwah’s policy. 
Almost in every instance, the soldier came and reported that he 
had been tampered with ; and when 'the enemy saw that bribes 
would not tempt them from their duty, he resorted to the most 
cowardly means. The southern Concan furnishes to our Bombay 
army a large portion of its Sepoys, and belongs to the Peishwali. 
They are certainly his subjects, and he declared he would persecute 
their wives and children, if they remained firmly attached to us. 
But even this threat failed ; not one soldier of our regular troops 
went over, and not above seventy men of Major Ford’s battalion, 
who were recruited in the name of his highness, and trcre to all 
intents and purposes his troops ; yet they felt more affection for 
their European officers than for the sovereign who paid‘thbiii,''^d 
fought for our cause in preference to his. On regaining ifiy tent I 
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found it absolutely necessary to remain another day, as 1 had not 
the papers I required, and in consequence sent to Colonel Oslx>i'ne, 
at Tally Gaum, to inform him of this circumsbince, and that 1 should 
leave this to-morrow niglit. 

Pflonah, 1st February, 1818. 

I dined yesterday with Colonel Burr, and this morning after 
breakfast proceeded into the town, and heard various reports re- 
specting the approacli of the Pcishwah’s army, which was slated to 
be moving in this direction. It was added that his advance of ca- 
valry, consisting of 7000, had arrived on the Beeinah the .same <lay 
I passed it, and that my escort could not return, on account ol 
their having stojipcd the road. It is certain that the Peishwali, 
instead of having taken refuge in a hill fort witli the Rajah of 
Satarah, as was originally believed, had returned to the north, and 
is, without doubt, to-day within twenty miles of this city above the 
Ghauts. 

The comparison 1 am about to make between the military con- 
stitution of the Mharatta confederation and that of tlx; Germanic 
empire will not be deemed uninteresting, and 1 shall, at the satix' 
time, give a rapid sketch of the rise of this power. 

It is well known that the power of the Mharattas originated in 
the talents and success of their great founder Sevajee, who was 
little better than a powerful landholder. 'I’hc strong forts he 
possessed along the western Ghauts, and his predatory and abo- 
minable system of warfare, subsecpiently confirmed that authority 
which he founded by illegitimate means. That power being un- 
checked, in consequence of the weakness of the successors of 
AurungEcbc, became still more enlarged and consolidated. This 
monarch, who possessed by 'far the most extensive dominions of 
any sovereign of the house of Timour, dying in 1707, left the suc- 
cession disputed, and the empire, for the next thirty years, became 
a prey to the most horrid and violent convulsions and revolutions, 
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which prevented the power of the kings of Delhi from being ielt 
in the Dekhun, and the whole of it was at times overeun and 
plundered by this rising power. 

“ That a liouse divided against itself cannot stand” was fully 
exemplified in the family of Timour, which might be said to 
have fallen to pieces by its own weight; and the dilferent com- 
petitors for empire, rising one against the other, facilitated the 
subjugation of Hindoostan by Nadir Shah, in 1739. On this 
conijucror’s withdrawing, the country relapsed into the same in- 
ternal miseries ; but it was not until the reign of j\Ichumed Shah, 
the possessor of the Mogul throne (whose ministers were very 
supine and inefficient, and every department of the state disor- 
ganised by the conquest of the Persians), that the Mharattas, 
finding the field open and undisputed, spread themselves by violent 
encroachments over Hindoostan. Few countries of India have 
since that period csca|)cd being either annexed to their dominions, 
or plundered by them. Oude, being defended by the Ganges, is 
one of those not subject to their inroads; also Lahore, Multan, and 
Tatta, from their great distance from the Mharatta territories. 

This confederacy continued greatly on the increase ; the various 
generals of the Mharatta armies subjugated a fourth of India; and 
these chiefs having followed the cxanople set them by the rajah's 
minister the Peishwah, liad become sov ereigns in the persons of the 
Gwykwar, the JJhoonslalis, Scindiah, and llolkar, who, still holding 
nominal appointments from the head of the Mharatta empire, 
looked up to him, and were bound to join him with their troops, 
should he be engaged in war. They thus held their kingdoms on, a 
kind of military tenure, exhibiting a constitution not unlike the 
Germanic empire. * • , , . ft/- 

The crisis of this power happened in 1761, when in the 
neighbourhood of Delhi, meeting the Abdallis from the north- 
west, they were totally defeated in one of the most signal and 
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sanguinary cuntiicts recorded in history, decided on tl»e plain 
ot Panniput, 80 miles north ot‘ Delhi. There Avere said to bt: 
200,000 men on each side. 'J’his overthrow checked fur some years 
their aspiring and usurping views ; and Rennell even aflinns, that 
on this occasion they received their death-blow. Scindiah, how- 
ever, through the assistance of French oHicers, had, before the com- 
mencement of the present century, again become very powerful, 
having possession of all the north of llindoostan, including the 
Doab*, besides Malwa, with the imperial city of Delhi, and the 
person of the sovereign. 'J'he losses they sustained in tpiarrcis with 
each other, particularly Scindiah and Ilolkar, and the several 
defeats they met with from Lord Lake and the Duke of Wt-llington 
in 1803, 4, and 5, reducerl them to a low chb, and the I’iiularries 
began to rise on their ruins. A state of peace from the year IBO.'i 
to 1817ihad, however, somewhat re-established them all; and they 
Avere thus equal to the daring acts of hostility which this last 
autumn has produced, and Avhich has ended in their total iiiid 
complete reduction. 

The first usurpiflg Pcislnvah (in J^Msian, (iuide) Avas the religious 
adviser of the Soav Rajah, and taking advantage of his incaj;aeity, 
placed his master in confinement. It Avill readily o(;eur to those versed 
in the early history of France, how much tliis usurped authority re- 
sembles the reigns of the rots Jainvatis ol France, Avith their maircs du 
palau. In both cases the son of the usurper, being a man of etpial 
abilities to his father, continued to exercise the functions of govern- 
ment, till by degrees the people became accustomed to the rule ol an 
imprisoned monarch, avIkisc authority Avas exercised by the minister. 
But the farce of appearing to act under the orders of the Rajah ol 
Satarah, a descendant of the family of Sevajee, has been always 


* The Mesopotatnta of the Gangvs and Jumna. 
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kept up ; the new Peishwah nominally receiving lhe*rajdli <the 
khclaut, or dress of honour, appointing liim to the situation^ ' 

This shadow of a sovereign continued in a state of the utmost 
obscurity and inefficiency, and known to our officers only by name. 
After thePeishwah's flight from Poonah,Goklah was sent with’a-large 
body of horse to bring him from Satarah, and he has ever since 
accompanied the army. 

The present Peishwah is about 45 years old, and a man of edu- 
cation and abilities, but without firmness to carry through what his 
mind would otherwise direct with judgment, being totally deficient 
in point of political courage. He was thought at one time by those 
who best knew him to be a very superior man ; and General Mal- 
colm, I was told, reported that his eloquence surpassed all he had 
ever heard. He is far from being popular amongst his subjects, as 
the murder in 1815 of the Shastry, a Bramin, the minister of 
the Gwykwar, by Trimbuejee Dinglia, and without doubt with the 
connivance of his highness, shocked all devout Hindoos. He has 
also the character, and 1 believe not without reason, of being dread- 
fully dissolute and depraved. • 

His territory was one of the finest in India, returning richly to 
his treasury, and it is supposed that he had about 300 forts, of which 
some are very strong. I liave understood that he has now with 
him above a million of pounds sterling, principally in gold ingots, 
and as long us this lasts he may command a number of men. He 
is particularly attached to a quiet life, with all his comforts around 
him, and detests with all his heart being led about the country by 
his head adviser Goklah, incessantly pursued by our army. This 
chief was one of the first of the southern jaghirdars who joined the • 
Duke of Wellington in 1803, and his attachment to our cause vtas 
most useful at that time; I believe he distinguished himself per- 
sonally against the enemy. Of late be became dissatisfied with us^ 
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and has done aW he |)ossibly could to alienate the Peishwah’s mind, 
and exasperate the other jaghirdars into hostile measures ; the latter 
of whom bring into the field 12,000 horse, and it is to their dis- 
afi^tion that we anxiously look for the fidl of the Peishwah’s army. 
It has been intimated to them, that those who do not immedialely 
quit the army of his highness will be severely dealt with ; hut that 
no kindness will be shown to Goklah, whose territory has alrrady 
been seized by Colonel Monroe, or rather received at the hands of 
the ryots, who delivered up the jaghire with the utmost n;adiness 
and delight, having themselves, as 1 was told, expelled the Mharatta 
authorities. 

The attachment of the southern jaghirdars to their master has 
been highly creditable to them, as previous to the breaking out ol‘ 
the war, it was with the greatest ditliculty that the Jirilish govern- 
ment could keep the Peishwah from encroaching oti them, and had 
it not been for our interference, they would have fallen under his 
powerful arm ; yet the moment they were called on for their 
military services against us, they were ready to support their 
sovereign, and act against those who were lately their protectors. 

I find that Trimbuejee Dinglia joined the Peishwah about the 
latter end of December, and that he has remained with him ever 
since. It only required this to com|)lele his highness's unjustifiable 
and depraved conduct, thus classing himself with a murderer. 

Ne'ivs has been received of the Peishwah’s being at Fultun, hall- 
way between this place and Punderpoor, on the 2pth, and that 
General Smith and Colonel Poles were in pursuit of him. In the 
direction in which he is now proceeding, he will fall in with Gunput 
Rao. But Colonel Deacon is moving down upon him from Jaulna^ 
by Monghy Puttun, and Captain Davies from Khandeish, by 'Foka. 

I lierc part with my detachment of Bengid cavalry, and not 
without regret. The jemidar has received from me the highest 
testimonials of his excellent conduct, and my orderly, who wished 



to accompany me on to Misr (Egypt), has also been recommended 
for jnomotion. I have further written letters to Captain Syden- 
liam, requesting that Salle Mahumed Khan may be noticed in any 
way he may think fit. My escort was to have attempted to return 
this day to Seroor, having halted yesterday owing to the insecurity 
of the road, but the same cause has prevented their departure this 
morning. It is my intention after dinner to take leave of Colonel 
Burr, whose kindness and attention 1 shall always refiect upon with 
pleasure. He has ordered 50 of the irregular horse to accompany 
me, besides 100 infantry, and the governor of Bombay's^ body 
guard, consisting of about 20 men, who had been sent up here on 
the news of the first action. 

I shall feel much regret at taking leave of Captain Hicks, who 
has travelled so far with me, and from whom I have received so 
much attention and kindness, particularly as 1 have so little chance 
of ever seeing him again. It is the most painful circumstance 
which arises from the profession of a soldier, after forming familiar 
and dear friendships, to be torn from them at the end of three or 
four years, only to form others to be again broken off at the end 
of as short a period. 

1 have received letters fron\ Captain Sydenham, stating that 
Colonel Adams’s cavalry had cut to pieces 1000 of the Pindarries ; 
that the individuals were selling their horses, and about to apply to 
more peaceable employments, but that their guns, families, and 
baggage, had fallen into our hands. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

NARRATIVE OF EVENTS AT rOONAH, 

The Peishwah’s j)repnrations for hostilities — The sniothcrod embers threaten to blaze out 
— Tlie natives look ujxm war as certain — Uiifoiimlul rejiorts resiKrting our situation 
ill Hindoostan — Our Sepoys stated to Ih' treacherous — This causes much uneasiness 
'^emidar tampered with— Turpitude of the Mharattas— The resident evinces much 
confidence in die Peishwahs durbar — Bad situation of tlie crantoninents— DiflicuJty oi' 
moving tlie troops — More decided symptoms of hostility — 'riu* Peishwalfs inxips en- 
croach on oilr camj) — Assurances of a friendly nature to his highness — Arrival of the 
Bombay European regiment — Hie brigade moves to Kirkee — ('antonments plundered 
— Hostile language — Resident’s remonstrance— (ieneral Smith ciinccnt rates — Light 
battalion— Complaints of the Peishwah s minister— The light battalion ordered in from 
Scroor— Communication with the Pcishwab— Dictatorial language — PI le resident’s 
answer and remonstrance on the 5th of November— Threatening language of \\'ittoge(‘ 
Naik to the resident — Negotiation — The Peishwah joins his army— Hgslile movements 
of the enemy — Troops withdrawn from the Sungum— llesideney hnml— The lirigadi* 
advance from Kirkee — Mharatta army — Dliajiorree hatlalion — Lnemy o])en a laii- 
nonade — Attack of infantry— Of cavalry— Enemy retreat and withdraw their guiiH— 
Loss of the enemy — The Peishwoli and his army in the utmost consternation — Ar- 
rival of the light battalion from Scnxir — Horrid act of barbarity of the enemy— 
Extraordinary |K3Wcrs of Goklali — Fidelity of oiir SefKiys — (ieneral Smith arrives at 
P(X)nah on the 15th of November — Enemy’s ]x)sition — Arrangements for attju-k — 
Skirmisli — ^Retreat of the enemy— Flight of the Peishwah— Arrangements for siviiig 
Poonalp— British standard hoisted on the jialacc — Forty-seven pieces of cannon fall 
into our hands. 

DURING* the last fortnight in October, the intrigues of the 
Peishwah with other native courts, his eager collection of troops, his 
calls on his various feudatories to repair to Poonah, his jirofuse 
expenditure, and his undisguised attempts to seduce our Sepoys 
from their duty, betrayed his impatience to throw off our yoke. 
From these various indications and preparations, it was impossible 
•not to infer that the irritability and aversion of his highness to the 
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British government were' such as vrere Kkdy to burst into a'flame ; 
and our resident, from a desire to prevent this result, was obliged 
to temporize, and aflFect a confidence, which the court of Poon^di 
little deserved. His highness also prepared his forts for defence, 
and entrusted some of them to his chiefs, who were desired to 
defend them to the utmost in time of need. The natives looked 
upon these measures as the prelude to a war between us and the 
Peishwah, and many inhabitants of different ranks moved their 
families from Poonah in October. 

His highness was so successful in fostering sentiments of an- 
tipathy against us, that all rumours to our disadvantage, however 
talse, particularly such as spoke of the disaffection of our troops, 
and of combinations against us in Hindoostan, were received with 
the greatest pleasure in his capital. Efforts were made on our part 
to show thui durbar the true state of affairs in Hindoostan; but it 
became evident that war would ensue, and several of the chiefs 
stated decidedly that such was the Peishwah's intention. We were 
even Avamed that no reliance could be placed on our Sepoys, whose 
minds were asserted to be totally alienated; and this corroborated 
the reports in circulation some months before, of endeavours to win 
them to betray their officers. In the middle of October, some of the 
Sepoys of Major Ford’s battalion deserted, and the Peishwah’s at*- 
tempts to deter them from serving us created much alarm. This 
system of sowing disaffection among our troops appears, as l^d^bre 
stated, to have been the leading feature of his plan. 

A few days subsequeht to the jAcriod mentioned, intelligence 
Avas received Avhich fully established the fact; as a j€anidav^<Mf 
our Sepoys, being tampered Avith, disclosed the afiair to. his 
officers, and Avas desired to encourage the invUationi ^ After some 
intervieAvs with inferior agents, he was, on the night of theiSd of* 
NoA'ember, introduced to the Peishwah and Goklah, ih**the' palaei * 
in the city, and^as pressed to’ desert, with as many m he 



could' briag< overt at the moment of attack, was promised a large 
sum of money and still further advantages, and on the morning of 
Uie 5th was sent for, and informed that the attack was to com- 
mence that day. Previous to this, one of our Sepoys, passing 
Uirough the Mharatta camp, was taken to the tent of Goklah, where 
several of the principal officers persuaded him to desert with his 
arms. It is. to be remarked, that all these plots against us, adect- 
ing the very existence of our army, were carried on, not only in the 
time of the closest friendship and alliance, and of profound peace, 
but were accompanied by the warmest professions of friendship. 

Nothing can more strongly demonstrate the general turpitude 
of Indian politics tlian the three instances of the Mharatta powers 
who have gone to war with us ; as they have all evinced more or 
less treachery, and justified, by their w'ant of fidelity, both in a 
political and moral point of view, the punishment that has fallen 
upon them. 

As it was very desirable that the secret enmity of the court of 
Poonah should be restrained from openly bursting forth, and more 
particularly till the treaty with Scindiah should bo signed, a ge- 
neral appearance of confidence was shown towards the Pcisbwah’s 
durbar, though a strict eye was kept on their proceedings. About 
the period that the decisive terras were proposed to Scindiah, the 
affairs at the Peishwah’s capital had become so alarming, that it 
'would have been imprudent to continue this semblance any longer, 
as the hostility towards us was the general talk of the country. 

The principal danger which threatened us was from the cor- 
ruption of the loyalty of our Sepoys. To avoid this, no other 
means appeared so likely as the removal of the brigade from 
their cantonments in the immediate neighbourhood of the city ; 
but the same reason that had obliged us to pass over his highness’s 
* late conduct without remonstrance rendered this measure difficult, 
as tbe alteration might afford grounds for our enemies to calculate 
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on the probability of a rupture, and gire hopes to the disaffected 
throughout India.’ j . > 

But, in addition to this cause of alarm, the cantonments, which 
were always badly situated, from one of their flanks absolutely 
resting on the city, had of late been nearly surrounded by the 
Peishwah’s increasing array; and it was impossible but tliat the 
movement of our troops would at once disclose to him our distrust. 
It was also thought probable that this movement might even bring 
on a crisis, and it was therefore postponed, not only to assist the 
negotiations in liindoostau, but to admit of the arrival of the 
Bombay European regiment, which was expected to arrive on the 
second of November. 

Previous to this, however, the preparations of the Peishwah 
had advanced so far, that he appeared little desirous of conceal- 
ing his intentions, and it became evident that the time for action 
could not be lar distant. Our resident, under this impression, 
determined no longer to expose the brigade, in its hazardous situa- 
tion, to the danger of a surprise, particularly as every appear- 
ance intimated a design to attack it before the junction of the 
Euro])ean regiment. The Peishwah's intrigues with our Sepoys 
had at this time become more open, and his troops crowded much 
upon the cantonments ; those in Poonah were ordered to move oat 
of the city, and an effort was made to encamp a body of them close 
to our magazine, which had, according to the information received, 
been pointed out as an object of great solicitude in case of attack. 
This presumptuous attempt was checked by the oflicer conunand- 
ing (Colonel Burr) ; but the numerous indications of attack .had 
begun to make an impression on our troops, and the general con- 
versation in Poonah and the cantonments ^as directed to. the 
Peishwah’s design of surprising our lines. * 

In consequence of this state of affairs, mi the S9tb/Octol^ 
* orders were sent to Colonel Wilson, who commanded -the European 



regiment, to hasten his march so as to arrive the next day, and the 
brigade was ordered to be upon the alert. At the same time our 
resident sent a message to the Peishwah, stating that this was only 
a mere military precaution, as the continuance ul'a sUite of security 
was ^sential to disciplined troops, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of another army. His highness received assurances at the 
same* time that with us no inimical design c.xistcd, as he might be 
satisfied that we had no demands against him, and had not at that 
time any discussions of consecjuence with his durbar, excepting 
those relating to our common operations against the Pindarrics. 
It was further recommended to his highness to withdraw his troops 
that were nearest ours. 

t Tiiis message was received with displciisure. llis ministers 
complained that his highness could not keep what troops he 
pleased at his own capital, but declared that his purposes were 
quite friendly, and that there was no occasion for our vigilance. 
The next day the European regiment marched in, and those troops 
of the Peishwah which pressed most on our lines were reluctantly 
withdrawn a few hundred yards. 

On the 51st we began to move our stores and provisions to the 
neighbourhood of a village three miles irom Poonah, called Kirkee, 
which, from the river winding round part of it, was the best de- 
fensive position in the neighbourhood. On the Ist of November 
the brigade moved to this ground, though the Peishwah had pre- 
viously desired that it might be allowed to remain. This was how- 
ever evaded by his highness being informed that the troops were 
marching by orders from Sir Thomas llislop. The consequence 
of our withdrawing from the cantonments was their being plundered 
by the Peishwah's people, without any obstruction from their go- 
vernment; and an Europ^m officer was robbed and wounded in 
. open. day about two miles from the residency, while the language 
ofj^tbetPbishwah’s ministers became that of utter estrangement. Jt 
was announced, as if in defiance, that their troops meant to form a 



camp between our old cantonmenta .aod our neF .ppsit^Pi>»,:iMid 
IdOO horse moved down for thut purpose. Upon this, 
stone sent a message, begging that the motives of our remov^ 
might not be misunderstood, and desiring that the Peishwah would 
forbid these aggressions ; at the same time, with a firmn^ now 
become necessary, declaring that if any troops attempted to press 
oil us, as in our old position, they would be treated as.endinies.. 
In answer to this, a promise was given that the Peishwah would 
restrain his troops. , 

On receiving the hrst intelligence of the intended removal to 
Kirkce, General Smith, who was posted at Bysapore, to the north of 
the Godavery, with detachments towards the ghauts, and who was^ 
prepared to act in case of a rupture with the Peishwah, con-, 
eentrated his force atPooltomba, to the south of the river; recalling 
liis advanced troops, and ordering his light battalion, which was on 
its route from Seroor to join him, to return to that place, in order 
to be nearer Poonah. 

Notwithstanding the assurance given, the troops of the Peishwah 
still threatened to -advance; and their conduct was not only de* 
cidedly hostile, but had such an effect on the common people, Ihnt 
it was not safe for British officers to ride out on the roads. The 
remonstrance of our resident brought forth many complaints from 
Ballaba, one of his highness’s principal advisers; amongst, others, 
that we had infringed the treaty of June, and that if we wished to 
Conciliate the Peishwah, we must renounce the cessions made to us 
by that treaty, and aljow Trimbuckjee to be restored to favour. 
Major Ford, to whom this extraordinary message wfu d^elivei;^, 
pointed out its impropriety, and one more civil was substituted. 

The crisis was now evidently at hand, and Elphinst^oii^ pp 
the 4th of November, wrote to order in the light battahop 
the 1000 auxiliary horse that were at Seroor. They ha4,|P9ado 
forced march, when their approach became known to the Peishwah 
on the morning of the dth, and his highness hastened to get all in 



i^din^s in the city. As these aigitatiohs, however, had not hletSn 
ilhconnnon' for ten days before, the resident merely sent a message' 
to iriquire the catrse, without taking any corresponding measures. 
A Vaqueel of the Peishwah brought back the reply, that our line 
at Rirkee had been under arms from sunrise, and that his highness 
was resorting to a similar preparation. He however went back 
with an assurance that no precautions for defence had been taken 
at the residency. 

In the course of the day a battalion of Goklah’s marched down 
near the residency ; and, after some time, the vaquccl agsiin re- 
turned with a confidential servant of the Pcislnvah’s, who stated 
that his master had heard of the approach of General Smith, and 
the near arrival of the battalion from Scroor; that this w'as the 
third time wc had assembled troops at Poonah, and that the last 
time we had surrounded the city ; that therefore his highness was 
determined to bring matters to an immediate settlement. The mes- 
sage now assumed a highly dictatorial language, for it demanded 
the ^ihovai of the European regiment from the brigade, that the 
latter should be reduced to its usual strength, that our canton- 
ments should be taken to a jdace to be pointed out by his high- 
ness; but that the residency might remain ; and on these terras his 
highness would continue his friendshij) with the British govern- 
ment: otherwise, that he was actually mounted, and would retire 
some distance from Poonah, to which place he would never return 
unfit his terms were complied w'ith. . 

Mr. Elphinstone replied, that he believed General Smith was 
s^lt at Fooltdmba, that the battalion was certainly coming in. 


and that the' great assemblage of troop^ by his highness, and the 
nbsiljdii they occupied, were sufficient reasons for strengthcii- 
iir^'the hrigade ; but that he could assure his highness there was 
ihtehtion, and be must do him the justice to own, 
Biii (if the former proceedings against his highness, of 



which he had complained, were undertaken without full notice; 
that it was out of his power to withdraw our troops; and that his 
highness was not entitled, by any engagement to demand it ; that on 
the contrary he had promised to send his troops to the frontier, 
and that he ought to fulfil his promise, which would remove every 
ground of disagreement. 

He was answered by Wittojee Naik, the servant of the Peii^ 
wah before mentioned, who, in a style of complaint and menace, 
adverted to the former disputes, in which he said the Peishwah 
had given way, merely from friendship to our government, and 
asked Mr. Elphinstone if he imagined his highness was not a 
match for us, on the day Poonah was surrounded. He then re- 
peated his message, and desired a categorical answer. , This was 
replied to as before, and the resident put the (Question to him, if he 
was to consider his highness at war Avith us; but he said he had no 
instructions on that head, and that his highness would regulate his 
actions by ours. He Avas afterwards much more distinct, for he 
repeated his demand, declaring that if not complied with, the 
friendship betAveen us Avould not last, and even Avarned our resident 
of the bad effects of a rupture. He Avas again assured of our wis h 
for peace ; and Mr. Elphinstone further stated, that if his highness 
moved to his army, he avouUI withdraw to the camp, but if he re- 
mained quiet, Avc should still consider him as a friend, and he (Mr. 
Elphinstone) should be careful not to cross the river which sepa- 
rated our camp from the city ; adding, that if his troops advanced 
tOAvards ours, Ave should be obliged to attack them. 

As soon as Wittojee Naik returned to the city, the Peishwah 
left Poonah, and withdrew to the Parbutty Hill; and within an 
hour after, large bodies of troops began to naove in the direction 
of our camp, in such a manner as to threaten to cut off the re- 
sidency from it. On the receipt of Wittojee Naik's message, tbe 
coinpimy of native infantry left in the cantonments, and the de- 
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tachment at the residency were n ithdrawn, and marched towards 
the camp; and on the probability of the communication of the 
residency l)eing endangered, Mr. Elphinslony (juitted it, ndiich was 
a signal for its being plundered and burnt. 

Colonel Burr, on receiving the news of this hostile measure, put 
the brigade under arms, and being joined by Mr. Elphinstone, 
pushed forward froni the village of Kirkce, leaving a detachment 
and two twelvc-poundcrs to defend tin; cainj), baggage, and non- 
cft'ectivcs. About a mile in advance la^ halted, to await the Junc- 
tion of the Daliporcc battalion under Major Ford. 

The Mharatta army, with their h;l’t on a strong knoll in front 
of Gunish Kundcc, and their right towards the Moota river, ap- 
peared in heavy masses amounting to 1.‘), ()()() horse and 8(X)() in- 
fantry, as if ready to crush the small ibree opiiosed to them, which 
did not exceed 1800 men. On the approach of the Daliporcc 
battalion, the corps in the pay of the IVishwah, oflici'icd by 
Europeans, and whose all'ection it was supposed liis highness mighi 
have alicnatcti, had he succeeded in his views, was looked to with 
anxiety; and the line having Imtii joined by the detachments from 
the cantonments and the residency, advanced towards the enemy, 
who opened a cannonade upon them, while his cavalry iittemptcd 
to turn both their flanks, and suc<‘eeded in getting into th<;ir rear. 
A body ofGoklah’s infantry made an attack on the left of the line, 
which was repuksed by the 7lh native infantry. 'I'his attack was 
supported by a body of horse, which charged the 7th native, in- 
fantry so effectually that they were with difficulty i-xtricaled from 
their perilous situation, having become insulated by a forward 
movement. At length, by ordering the Eurojiean regiment to 
their assistance, the enemy’s cavalry were repulsed, leaving many 
men and horses on the ground. 'Fhey fell back to a distance, and 
never afterwards hazarded a repetition of their charge. By this 
time Major Ford’s battalion had joined, and behaved throughout 
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with the utmost steadiness and fidelity. The line continued to 
advance, and the enemy gradually withdrew their guns and troops 
to the city, and left us undisputed masters of the field of battle. 
Our brigade returned at dark to the camp, without having sus- 
tained considerable loss, the whole being under 100 men, and only 
one European officer (Lieutenant Falconer, 2d battalion, 1st regi- 
ment) wounded. On the part of the enemy 500 men were killed 
and wounded, and several sirdars of the highest rank were sufierers. 
Mora Dickshut, to whom the Ikitish were much attached, and a 
Ihthati sirdar, were killed ; and some others, including a relation of 
Ooklah’s, and a brother of Mora J3ickshut, were wounded. 

I'he whole of the enemy’s army was in the utmost consternation 
and eoni’usion during the night alter the action : the Peishwah 
hin\self was about to set oiV for J\)rnnder, and was with the 
greatest diffieultv prevailed on to remain in camp by (loklah, who 
declared that his Highl woidd be followed by the dispersion of his 
army, which was much rlishcartcncd, and continued on the side of 
the city farthest from our camp. Our brigade remained in its 
position, being augtnentcd on the morning of the ()th November 
by the Junction of the Hank battalion and 1000 auxiliary horse 
from Scroor. The Peishwah meanwhile employed himself in en- 
couraging his sirdars, paying for horses that were killed, and bestow- 
ing prt^sents and distinctions on such men as had been wounded. 

On the 10th of November he removed his army from behind 
the city, and encamped to the east of our cantonments, about four 
miles from Kirkec. Various attempts were made to cut off our 
supplies, and to shut up the roiuls, which naturally succeeded from 
our total want of cavalry ; and two cornets, of the names of Hunter 
and Morrison, were taken prisoners within twenty miles of Poonah. 
These gentlemen tvere well treated, having fallen into the hands of 
a Major Pinto, a Portuguese ; but were subsequently moved to a 
fort of Goklah's. Two other gentlemen of the name of Vau^n,OBe 
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a major in the army of the Madras presidency, were not so Idrtunnlc. 
^£hoy-werc on their way from Bombay to Poonah, and were seized at 
T^lly Gaum; and though they made no resistance, but renionstrateil 
with their inhuman captors, j)ointing out to them the eouse(|uent 
retaliation, and oti'ering to ransom themselves, they were in cold 
blood hanged to a tree by the side ol the road. 'I’he Peisliwah, it 
is true, acted hiinsell’in a more civilized manner, having jrerinitted 
a conductor and the moonshec of the resident, when taken, to be 
sent into the camp. 'I'hc latter had an interview with (ioklah 
before he cpiitted the city, when this ehief produced a |)a|)('r under 
the Peislnvah’s seal, investing him with all the |)owers of govern- 
ment. ,On this occasion the Peishwah appears to have imuh^ over 
to Goklah the whole ol' his authority, and to have given him the 
same powers as that of the vacpieel Moutidlnck, w ho on parlicnlar 
occasions was ajipointed by the kings of Delhi. 

The moOnshec also learnt from B’ittojce Naik, that the) caulon- 
mcnls were burnt by the Pcishwah’s ordms. Soim; skirmishing 
took place in consequence of an <'ll'ort to hiing in some stores, 
but, with the exception of an attempt to throw rock(‘ts into the 
camp, all remained <juiet till the arrival of (Jeneral Smith. Num- 
bers of the Mharattas in our auxiliary horse were, from the. change 
of circumstances, paid up and alloweil to (piit our side, but, a.s I 
have elsewhere stated, not a single Sepoy deserted from our regular 
troops. 

General Smith, who collected his troops on the 3d *)f November 
at Fooltomba, in consequence of the very unj)l(.*asant aspect ol 
affairs at Poonah, had proceeded on his n)arch, and arrived on the 
8th at Ahmednuggur, ivhere he seized the pettah, which had been 
ceded by the late treaty to us, though not given up. From this 
place he took his battering train, which had remained in the fort, 
(the garrison of which consisted of the 4th native infantry), and 
large supplies of grain and stores, which he procured for his own 
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troops and those at Poonah. On his route, between Ahmednuggur 
and Seroor, he heard from the reports of the country of the actual 
breaking out of liostilities ; and his march from Seroor was per- 
I'ormcd with extreme difficulty, as the enemy's horse hovered all 
round, and he had no cavalry, though the 2d native regiment was 
‘ on its march to join him. lie M as consequently obliged to shorten 
his marches and preserve close order, and did not reach Poonah 
till the l.‘3th. He did not hoM'Cver lose any baggage, and bad 
killed many of the enemy, particularly in a very gallant charge 
made by Captain Spiller, M'ith 400 of the auxiliary horse, in wliich 
the son of the Rajah of Akulcote, with a number of men, M('rc 
slain on the side of the Peishwah, whose loss made a very strong 
sensation in their camp. 

(icneral Smith, on his arrival at Poonah, found the enemy in 
j)Osition on the opposite side of the Montcc Moula river, occu- 
pying the ground of the old cantonment, having his' right on a 
mangoe grove, nith a steep mdlah (or stream) crossing its ex- 
tremity, and his left along the enclosures of the north front of the 
officer's lines of houses towards the suburbs of the city. He had 
eleven guns in battery on his left, and a few more scattered along 
his front and right. It was the general's intention to have attacked 
him on the 14th, but he was disappointed in finding a ford. On 
the evening of the Kith, however, the disposable corps, after pro- 
viding for the safety of the camp and position of Kirkee, were 
formed into three divisions of attack. The first, under his own 
orders, consisted of 

The horse artillery. 

His Majesty's 65th regiment of infantry. 

Light battalion, 

1 Battalion 2d regiment native infantry, 

I Battalion 3d regiment native infantry. 
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The second, under the command of Lieutenant Colonel Miles, 
consisted of 

Detachment foot artillery, 

Bombay European regiment, 

One battalion 7th regiment native infantry, 
Residency guard. 

The third, under the eommand of Major Thatcher, consisted ot 
One company of Europeans, 

2d Battalion 9th regiment native infantry, and 
Two guns. 

The first was destined for the attack of the enemy’s left, and to 
cross the river at the residency. The second, iimler Colonel Miles, 
was directed to act upon the enemy’s right, and to cross the river 
by the yellow ford before sunset. The third was ordered to jire- 
cede the first division by a dilferent route, to prevtait the <‘nciny 
opposing its passage. 'I'he whole three columns were to move at 
daylight on the 17th to the attack of the enetny’s pj)silion. 

'I’he division under Colonel Miles was oj)pose(l, but without 
checking its advance; and in the courst; of the night the Peishwah 
drew ofl’ the largest part of his army, and the rest under (bjklah 
retired on the advance of General Smith, on the morning of the, 
17th, leaving great part of their camp standing, 'i'he Peishwah 
was supposed to have lied at two o’clock in the nun'ning, and 
passed on to Saporee, where, on being joined by Goklah, they con- 
tinued their flight to Maholy; Goklah being sent to Salarah to 
bring out the rajah, in order to have tin; pageant of the goveriinumt 
in their custody. They remained some lime at Maholy, waiting 
for Appa Dessayc, one of the southern jaghirdars. Only one gun 
was found in the camp, and pursuit was impracticable from the 
want of cavalry. The loss of Colonel Miles’s division was small, — 
only sixteen killed, and one European oflicer and seventy-six men 
wounded. 



The general, in conjunction with Mr. Elpbiustone, made every 
arrangement to save Poonah from the destruction wliich threatened 
it; the troops being very much exasperated at the perfidious con- 
duct of the enemy, in burning the residency and cantonments, 
and murdering the two Mr. Vaughans. Some of the Sepoys' 
wives Avho had fallen into his hands were also massacred, and a 
Sepoy who had strayed from General Smith’s line of march was 
mutilated, which atrocities our soldiery Avould have retaliated by 
lilundcring and burning tlie capital. But fortunately his army 
took a different direction, leaving only a few Arabs for its defence, 
and they were prevailed on to withdraw, so that we obtained quiet 
possession of it, with a train of forty-six pieces of cannon ; the 
British standard was hoisted on the palace under a royal salute ; 
and through the prudent conduct of those high in command, no 
excesses were committed. 

It was ascertained that the attack on the oth of November was 
principally owing to the jicrsuasion of Goklah, and that after the 
Peishwah had given the order he took alarm, and even sent to stop 
Goklah from commencing hostilities. The latter, hearing of the 
approach of this message, anticipated its arrival by beginning the 
cannonade, and Mora Jlickshut was intrusted with the zerrie 
puttah, (the standard of the Mharatta empire), though it w'as 
known he was very averse to the war, and was even accused by 
Goklah of intrigues with us. Goklah told the vaqueel of Appa 
Dessaye before the action, that his principal hope of success was 
in the disaffection of our Sepoys. 
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CIIAFrER XXL 

NARUATIVE OF EVENTS AT POOXAII. 

Various inU'lliiri'na' <m taking possesMon oi’ Pcnaiali — Arrangfuii nts — l)«'ntli of laou- 
tciiant Ennis — Remonstrance of the resident — Lelti r on the murder of the Mt»ssrs. 
Vau^hnns — f2d Madras cavalry join the army — Ki^^hteen guns Tall into our hands — 
Various marches ol’ the IVisliwah and (ieiuial Smitii I’rom the il\ld Novi'inher to tlie 
291I1 December — 'J'lie general dis|Hw^ his liare in two ilivisiiUis — Cause of‘ the aelnui 
at Corry Ciauin — ]h*lHiant achievenunl — (Jallantrv of the Rritish tnnips — ImnuaiM* 
superiority oK the cin iny — Repulse and retreat ol'llie enemy — Hetivat of the llritish 
detaeliment to Seroor — Our se\ere loss— .hV(‘li ng ot the l\i.sln\airs army altiT ilie 
defeat — Iletreat ol‘ the Eeishwah — iMarelu s from the Ikl to tlu‘ lOlh t>iMaMU.ir\ 
f\>lonel Roles takes jx)"! on the 8lh at lhi‘ lop of tlu* littK* Rhori' (lhaut — (icaunal 
Smith on the R^th at I'ulfun — IVislnNah on the l!5th at ( \m|ulje(‘— (ieiu‘ral Smith at 
Iblain|K)or on the l itli — On the Kith- Oeneral Rrilsler near (iokauk— Ihe I'eishwah 
the same day at Yedhullv — On the 17th skirmish — On th(‘ iSih the Reishwah 
marches to (fulgully — (leiK’ral Jhitsicr on tlu^ l»Sth at Maul\N oiinchee 'Other mo\e- 
ments to the f2.Slh -I he Reidiv.ali descends the Salpee (lhaut on the kMIlh- Hi’ 
highness marches to the Moria pa>s — (Ihun Rut R.io's mo\( nienls— (oaieral Smith 
and (!olouel Jloles on the iHst at Loimd -(7»ioiU‘l Di.ieoii anti Captain l)a^iss(le 
taehments. 

AS it Avas |)rol)al)lc the army would liavo to Idllow iij) the suc- 
cess of the 17th, it was ueressaiy <o appoint ])ropcr olliccrs i'or the 
police of the town ; and Captain RoIkm Isou, the Persian inU‘.rpn;Ua 
to the general, and ^Vlr. Coates, tlie surgeon ol the rt;si(leiiey, were 
left. ’I’iie enemy wca’c not so siu'cesslnl as at lirst, in (aitlim*' oH 
our supplies; but Jdentenaiit Kinds of the Rombay enuineers was 
surroimded whih; snrveyiiiif near Sakoor IVIaiidava, ami shot by 
some of the adherents of 'I’rimbnekjee, who hail not up to this 
period joined the Pcishwali. In conseepu nee ol tin; mnnha' of the 
two Mr. Vanglians, Mr. Eljihinstone addressed a leltia’ ot re- 
monstrance, both tp Goklah and the Peishwah. lo the fornuT it 
was explicitly declared, that any individual, however high his rank, 
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Avlio ordered the death of a British officer, should answer for 
the crime in person ; but to the latter it was only stated in general 
terms, that any repetition of such barbarity should be punished by 
retaliation. 

On the 18th of November, the 2d Madras cavalry joined the 
camp, but much reduced by the very long and continued marches 
they had made. On the 18th or 19th, General Smith sent a de- 
tachment to seize several of the enemy’s guns which had been 
withdrawn upon their evacuation of their camp towards the hill 
fort of Soneghur, and 18 pieces of cannon fell into our hands after 
a IriHing resistance, during which two officers of horse artillery, 
Lieutenants IVillock and Johnson, were severely burnt by an 
('xplosion of some gunpowder. These guns, added to the 46 
I'ound in the arsenals at Poonah, and one in battery, made together 
a train of 65 pieces of cannon. The Peishwah, who had fled to the 
southward with his army, taking the Bajah of Satarah with him, 
gave out that it was his intention to return to the capital, but it 
was supposed he only held this out to encourage his troops ; and 
General Smith, accompanied by Mr. Elphinstonc, moved with the 
army ou the 22d of November from that city. On the 23d the ge- 
neral, having his heavy train with him, had a most difficult task in 
ascending the little Bhore Ghaut, and it Avas not accomplished till 
late in the night. Fortunately the enemy did not attempt to de- 
fend the pass, or it might have cost us two or three days, and 
many lives. The divisions halted on the folloAving day. 

On the 25th, while on the march near Jeejoory, the enemy 
shoAved from 4000 to 5000 horse on both flanks of the column, 
but the 2d cavalry pursued and dispersed about 2000, though with 
little cflect; the regiment being completely, broken doAvn and 
almost useless, from its incessant forced marches. The array en- 
camped on the banks of the Neerah, after passing it by the bridge, 
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and on the 2()th marched to the foot of Ihc Salpco Ghaut. Intelli- 
gence being received that the enemy intended to oppose ns in this 
pass, the general lialted on the 27th. 

On the 28th, the troops mounted the ghaut totally nmnolested 
till they reached the top, where the enemy displayed about 600 
horse and threw a few rockets, but llu' advance soon drove him 
back. As we proceeded, the <‘nemy retired, gatIuMing strt'ngth 
on his M'ay, and in the evening threatened ns with from .'3(MH) to 
4000 horse in front, and the .same number in the rear, lie, how- 
ever, suirered much during the day from our gallopers. Up to 
this period our loss was too trilling to be mentiom'd. 

Oti the 2.0th, on the march to Julyganm, a larger body of 
several thousand horse ap|)eared as usual, and laid thmnselves ojrcn 
to a similar loss. 'I’he army would have been much distr(;sMal had 
the villages l)eeu destroyed ; l)nt even as it was, some want of grain 
was felt by the followers. 'J'he Pcishwah was snpjroscd to have 
moved in the direction of IMcritch, nhere it was the g^menirs 
intention to I'ollow him, hoping that Ibigadier (i<‘neral .M unroe, 
who had received orders to check him, should he advance to the 
southward, would oblige his highness to tak(^ refuge in a hill fert, in 
which he might be blockaded. 

« 

My accounts are very imperfect from this day to the 6th of 
December, nor do 1 even know by what iout(! the gmieral moved, 
but the enemy <lid not |)ress the line of march. On the 7lh, during 
the march of the division to Pnnderpoor, he again showed from O’(XK) 
to 70(X) horse, and even seemed inclined to attack, but afterwards 
kept in a very dispersed order, and only some slight skirniishitig 
ensued. The general was very desirous to leave his heavy gims be- 
hind, and to pursue the Peishwali with a light division; but having 
halted the 8th and 9th at Pnnderpoor, he received intelligence of 
the enemy having again turned towards the ghauts, [)robably with 
the intention of flying to one of his hill forts ; and it was not 
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deemed advisable to part with them, till the result of this was 
ascertained. General Smith, about this period, received orders to 
place himself under Mr. Elphinstone’s orders, and was informed 
that General Pritsler was on his route to join him. The general, 
however, found the Peishwah was moving north, and a correspond- 
ing movement was made by the division, which arrived on the 
11th of December at Andoos, on the Ncera. The following day it 
reached Neemgong, on the Beemah, and encamped near Seroor on 
the 17th. 

The Peishwah in the meantime reached Wutloor, near Joonere, 
where it is believed he was joined from Sunguinncer by Trimbuckjee, 
with about 1000 Aral) and Bheel infantry. I’rom \Vulloor he moved 
up the Log Ghaut to Bauinunwarra about ten miles, and thence to 
Lingdeo about nine miles. Between these three places his high- 
ness spent the time from the 17th to the 27th. The route the 
Peishwah had taken was very difticult for guns ; and General Smith 
pursued him by the Nimba Dewra Ghaut. He left Seroor on 
the 22d December, arrived near Ahmednuggur on the 24th, and 
reached on the 26th Ilunwut Gong, nearly in the direct road from 
Ahmednuggur to Coper Gaum. The general made a long march to 
Sungumneer, and on the 27th to Toogong or Talgong, and on the 
28th to Akowla, on the Paira river. This brought the division to 
the northward of the Pcishwah’s army within the ghauts; and his 
highness, who was about to proceed on a religious ceremony to 
Nassuk, and calculated on the general’s moving towards Coper 
Gaum, sent his tents on the 27lh to the Wassiera pass, as if he in- 
tended to cross the valley of the Paira near Akolah, and advance 
by the great road to Nassuk ; but on hearing of General Smith’s 
approach, he changed his route, and retreated to Cootal on the 
western road through Rajoora. On General Smith’s reaching Too- 
gong, his highness seemed to have thought he could not pass to the 
northward, without the risk of being entangled in the hills, and 
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overtaken by our troops ; he therefore rctracctl his steps on the 
28th ot December, and arrived on the same day at Wutloor, a dis- 
tanee of nearly 20 miles. 

From this place he proceeded by Chankien, about 40 miles in 
two marches. At Chaukieu is a little tort, from which he drove 
out a party of our peons or police olVu ers, and leaving 100 Arabs 
for a garrison, marched to Phoolshur on the 31sl of December. 
General Smith altered his direction of uiarch on the IVishwah’s 
returning to the south, and moved on the 2})th with great difficulty 
up the Wassera Ghaut, as the several passes had been barricaded 
and entrenched by the enemy. The guns could only be dragged 
by great labour of the troops, and the rear guard did not reach 
camp till next day. 'liic gcmeral, finding that the Peishwah con- 
tinued his flight, now formed his army into two corps, proceeding 
himself on the 30th in direct pursuit with the horse artillery, the 
2d Madras cavalry, his majesty's both regiment, and the Tst bat- 
talion 2d IJombay native infantry; svhile laeutenant Colonel Jioles 
of the Madras establishment, with the fool artillery, the Bombay 
European regiment, and two battalions with the liattering guns, 
descended the ghaut, and made parallel marches to prevent the 
Peishwah's escape towards Khandeish. 

On the approach of the latter to the southward, Colonel Burr, 
who commanded at Poonah, uneasy at the proximity of his army 
to that city, ordered in from Seroor a detachment, Avhich, marching 
on the night of the 31st, reached Corry Gaum on the Becmah 
river, about two or three miles from Phoolshnr, at the very time the 
enemy assembled at the latter place. 

This gave rise to one of the most brilliant affairs ever achieved 
by any army; European and native officers and .soldiers displaying 
the most noble devotion and most romantic bravery, under the pres- 
sure of thirst and hunger almost beyond human endurance, and op- 
posed to an immensely superior force. 
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This detachment consisted of about 500 men of the 2d batta- 
lion 1st Jiombay native infantry, two six-ponnders, and about 
250 auxiliary horse, the latter under the command of Lieutenant 
Swanston, and the whole under Captain Staunton. It left Seroor 
at half past eight P. M. on the 51st December, and having pro- 
ceeded towards Poonah, after a long night's march of twenty-eight 
miles, arrived at ten in the morning of the 1st of January at Corry 
Gaum. Here its further progress was arrested by the appear- 
ance (according to information then oljtained) of the IVishwah 
with, a very large army, supposed to be 20,000 horse, 8000 Arab 
infantry, and two heavy guns, the whole formed on the opposite 
side of the river, Avhich was fordable. Captain Staunton took post 
in the village of Corry Gaum, and selected commanding positions 
for his two guns. 

Corry Gaum is composed of a number of stone houses, with 
stone walls round the gardens, and is a very defensible position. 
The enemy, perceiving Captain Staunton’s intention, sent three dif- 
ferent bodies of Arabs, consisting of about 1000 each, under cover 
of their guns, and supported by large bodies of horse, to prevent 
his taking post; and in some measure, from their superior force and 
the nature of the village, succeeded in obtaining jmsscssion of the 
strongest post in it, from which they were not dislodged during the 
day. The detachment continued incessantly engaged till nine 
o’clock at night, when the enemy were repulsed, 'f’he action was 
of the warmest and nmst sanguinary description. The Arabs, sword 
in hand, supported by their cavalry, charged several times to the 
very muzzles of our guns, and were only pushed back by the 
* bayonet. The Peish wall’s army, which had lost many men, re- 
frained from attacking on the followmg day, perhaps hoping to 
starve the heroic band ; as the river being nearly dry, and its small 
stream running on the farthest side of the bed, they had little or no 
water. On the morning of the 2d January it took possession of the 
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post the enemy had occu[)ied the day bel’ore in the village, and 
Captain Staunton remained sole master of the long disputed spot. 
In the evening, despairing of being able to make his way to i’oonah, 
his meii having been forty-eight hours without lood, and no prospeet 
of proeuring any in the deserted village where he was posteil, 
Captain Staunton determined upon altem[)ling to retire on Seroor; 
and having eolleeted the whole of the wiamded, and secured the 
guns and one tumbril, the detachment commenced its retreat at 
seven P. M. being under the necessity of destroying one empty 
tumbril, and leaving the camp ecpiipagc*. It succeeded in reaching 
Seroor on the morning of the 3d of January. 

The loss, as may naturally be snj)poscd, was very heavy. Lieu- 
tenant Chisholm of the Madras artillery, Assistant Surg(;on Win- 
gate, 2d battalion 1st regiment native infantry, and 60 men, were 
killed. Lieutenant Connellan, Lieutenant Pattison, Lieutenant 
Swanston, and 113 men, wounded. 'J'hi.s is (‘xelusivci of the anviliary 
horse, who sullered very much, having men and ncaiK all ihcii 
horses killed, wounded, or missing. Lieutenant J^(tti.son is since 


dead. 

It is impossible to describe in adcipiate teams the gallantry ot 
all engaged; and after this atlair, to use the language of the I’eish- 
wah’s army, they looked upon’ 1000 of our troo|)s as being eepial in 


action to 20,000 ot theirs. 

The Peishwah, informed of CJcneral Smith’s approach, continued 
his march to the southward by the Little IMiore Chant on the 2d, 
and was followed by the whole of his army in the course of the 
night; having lost above 600 men in these unsuccessinl attacks. 
General Smith arrived at Chaun on the 3d ot January, and healing 
of the affair at Corry Gaum, jnished on to that jilace, ami saved 
several of the wounded men. lie halted on the 4th ol January, 
having marched cpnlijj^ually for a fortnight, and passed over 200 


miles of country. 
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On the 7tli the general encamped near Seroor, and was on the 
10th at Pangautn, and Colonel Boles took post at the top of the 
Little Bhorc Ghaut, it is believed, on the 8th of January. On the 
12th General Smith was at Fultun, and the Peishwah on the fbU 
lowing day ut Conjuljec. General Smith was at Islampoor on the 
14th. General Pritsler, whose division consisted of 
Two scjuadrons 22d dragoons, 

Seventh regiment native cavalry, 

Fiight companies European flank battalion. 

Three companies of rifles, 

Eight companies 2d battalion native infantry, 
with a detachment of artillery, and had not absolutely joined General 
Smith’s division, though acting in concert with it, was on the l6th 
twenty -five miles north of Gocauk, and the Peishwah at Yedhully. 

On the 17th a very considerable body ol’ the enemy in two divi- 
sions, su[)poscd to amornit to about 10,000 horse, approached Ge- 
neral Pritsler’s camp for the purpose of reconnoitring. 'I’he cavalry 
picquets were ordered out, and were afterwards supported by the 
remainder of the cavalry under Major Doveton, who followed the 
enemy about four miles from camp, and successively charged and 
put to flight both divisions. They, however, gave the major an 
opportunity of charging them a third time, when they fled in all 
directions, leaving 40 men killed and wounded. Our casualties were 
one man wounded, and two horses killed. The total loss of the 
enemy was estimated at 100 men.. On the 18th the Peishwah having 
sent his guns and Arabs into the fort of Nepaunce, marched towards 
Gul Gully, and encamped on the banks of the Krishna or Kistnah 
river; and General Pritsler was at Maulwounchec on the right bank 
of the Gutpurber, near Gocauk. General Smith was on the 20th 
of January at Arrewarrie, thirty-five miles north-east of Meritcbi 
inarching on Hubney. On the same day |j^eneral Pritsler was at 
Yedda warrah, twenty-five miles from Gocauk. On the 21st January 
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General Smith was at Kalcgaura, and on the following day inarched 
towards Meritch in order to intercept the IVishwah, who had nr- 
rived at Utnee on his return to the northward ; hul when informed 
ot the general’s approach, his highness moved in a westerly direction 
towards Emvir,' giving out that he was marching on Nepaunee -a 
report which was generally crcdit<‘d in the country. General Smith, 
on hearing ot his change of route, immediately moved on Augur, 
and arrived there by twelve o'clock, after a march of twenty-eight 
miles. 

Early on the morning of the 23d he learnt that the IVishwah 
had made a shew of pitching tents at Anor, where h(> halted a few 
hours ; but suddcidy struck his camp, changed his route to the 
north, and marched to Konnandwer, still giving out that he had 
gone to Nepaunee. The general again moved in the direction of 
Meritch, and arrived at Tenklce (fifteen miles) by two o’clock I*. M. 
The enemy suddenly made their appearance on the morning of the 
l23d, while the division was on the march, and destroyed some of 
the followers. On the 24th the division marched to Tesgaum, 
having been pressed in an unusual manner, the Mharattas behaving 
somewhat better than on any other occasion, and obliging us to 
take up ground to cover the baggage, though onr artilh ry did much 
execution. A few men were wounded, and Ensign Newhoiise. of 
the 65th regiment slightly hurt. On the 22d General I'rilsler was 
at jameundy, remained there two days after, and then continued 
to move northward after the IVishwah. On the 20‘tli (icaieral 
Smith was at Dangally or Cheerapoor, and arrived at Pousasnily on 
the 27th. The Pcishwah was at Kurah on the 24tli, and IMeliowlee 
on the 28th, where General Smith approximated so ncaily that his 
highness marched on the following night, and came down the Salpcc 
Ghaut on the 29th, intending to march on the Neera bridge; but 
finding Colonel Boles had arrived there, he turned off near Fultun, 
and after resting a few hours marched towards the xMoria pass, which 
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leads directly on Punderpoor. The direction which the Peishwah 
had now taken, it was supposed, was with a view to join GunputRao, 
who, crossing the Nizam’s territory, had arrived on the 2‘2d of 
January at Pccplcgaum, and at Borcghauni on the 23d, passing on 
without molesting the inhabitants to the Godavery river. 

On the 31st General Smith and Colonel Boles were at Lonud. 
G unput Rao had been closely followed by Colonel Deacon’s division 
from the neighbourhood of Jaulna, consisting of 

Two s([uadrons Madras cavalry with gallopers, 

1000 Nizam’s horse, 

500 Salabat Khan’s horse, 

17th Madras light infantry, 

500 Nizam’s infantry, 

1000 Salabat Khan’s infantry, and four guns ; 
and was at Peepree, fifteen miles from Jaulna, on the morning of 
the 24th, moving on Munghy Puttun. This officer was afterwards 
ordered to join General Smith; and a corps under Captain Davies, 
consisting of 2000 reformed horse, and a Nizam’s battalion, which 
had been posted on the frontier of Khandeish, w'as directed to act 
in a similar manner. The latter was moving by Toka, and they 
were to join at Rasheston. 
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CHAFl’ER XXn. 


Quit roonali«->£8Cortp— Road from Poonah to Ponibay — Pheels — Roflcciiona— Arrive at 
Tally Gaum, a village belonging to Seiiulinh— Low (llmr — C’arli— \ isit the 
cave of Carli— Description of the cave — Pillars— Mahometan tomb — Statues of ele- 
phants — Arched roof— Toinli-likc mass — Canopy — ('ave of llliudism — Inscription 
— Wooden rafters— Other excavations — ('isterns — Proeet'd to join my escort — Alarm 
— Jemidor of the escort — Bliorc Ghaut — Valleys — Fine scenery — Condallah — J’ost — 
The road down the Ghaut — Chain of western Ghauts — Similarity of the Andes and 
VV^cstern Ghauts — llnminauls — Arrive at Panwell — IlarlKinr of Bombay — I'’Jephanta 
— Serjeant in charge of the cave — The Triniurti— Fanaticism of the Portuguese ami 
Mahometans — Approach Bombay — Shi|)s at anchor — Sea l>reeze — Partices— Portu- 
guese militia — Meet his honour die governor — Dinner. 

Bombay, February 4th, 181H 

ABOUT twelve o’clock on the night of the 1st of Fcbruiirv, 
accompanied by Mr. Elliott, 1 quittcci Poonah, afUn- taking leave 
of Captain Hicks. My escort consisted of 20 regular horse, 100 
infantry, and 50 auxiliary horse coniinandod l)y an European otlicia . 
The road to this place had been at the beginning ol’ tlic disiurbaiu eN 
covered with the enemy’s horse, but coinmunicafiotis have of late 
been interrupted by the Bheeis alone ; and so little did they act 
from a motive of duty or atfcction towards tin; Peishwah, that 
many supplies had arrived irom Bombay under their charge, as 
they were not only contented to let them |)ass on receiving a per 
centage, but willing to guard them ihcmselves. IJow very similar 
are the human race in all parts of the world ! Some years ago a tra- 
veller in Italy was securely conducted through the imjst dangerous 
spots for robbers by guards of the same class receiv'Ml into tin* 
police, who were paid for it, and who would sometimes entertain 
the persons under their care with accounts of the nefarious actions 
they had committed at such and such places as they passed ori the 
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road ; many of which tales were heightened by murder having at- 
tended spoliation. It is tlie same thing in the desert between 
Aleppo and Bagdad ; a sum of money secures you a convoy of the 
very Arabs who would have plundered you. 

We continued on our route till daylight of the 2d, when we 
arrived at Tally Gaum, where another European othcer and 100 
fresh infantry were posted to relieve those I brought with me. I 
learnt that Colonel Osborne had pushed on the day before, and 
was well satisfied that he had not been obliged to stop for me. 1 
got some fine and most refreshing fruit, which Colonel Burr had 
ordered to be pl.aced in one of the dhoolies. This village was 
the fatal spot where a sirdar of Goklah's cavalry murdered Major 
V'^aughan, of the Madras native infantry, and his brother. Their 
graves, side by side, were not twenty yards off the road. The vil- 
lage belongs to Seindiah, and the inhabitants were in great alarm 
lest, acting with the bliiul revenge so common amongst themselves, 
we should rase their houses to the ground. 1 attempted to quiet 
their fears, and then continued to walk on with the officer com- 
manding the relief; and passing along a valley watered by a small 
river, about tryelve o’clock saw Low Ghur, a very strong hill fort, ap- 
parently three miles off, to the left of the road, garrisoned by several 
hundred Arabs in the Pcishwah’s interest. We soon after arrived 
at the village of Carli, where we had a small post of 100 infantry 
and 50 auxiliary horse, under the command of an European officer. 
I found here two officers who were anxious to go on to Poonah with 
my return escort. They had arrived from the top of tire Great 
Bhorc Ghaut, which is only eight miles distant, and informed us 
that the road was quite open below the ghauts, as Colonel Proctor 
was in the neighbourhood, employed in reduoing some, forts. The 
fortress in the vicinity, and overlooking the village of Carli, consists 
of two table lands separated by a deep valley, and the ffices qf each 
scarped. They have the names of Low Ghur and Jssa- Ghtw. 



I had always determined to see the cave of Carli, about two 
miles from the village of that name ; and the ofliccr stationed there 
and one of those I had met propf)sed to accompany me, taking 
twelve men as a protection against the Arabs, who sometimes 
come over from the fortress, to collect the revenues of the sacred 
spot. I mounted a horse of my escort, and we set out, after 1 had 
requested Mr. Elliott, with my palanquin and escort, to proceed on 
the road, as 1 intended to ride across the country after them. At 
the foot of the range of hills, similar in appearance and character 
to those at Ellora, we dismounted, and began to scramble up the 
mountain by a very bad and narrow path, little Iw'ttcr than a water- 
course, and all suffering much from the heat. Wc soon reache<l 
a narrow terrace on a level with the cave, where, wc w(;re well 
repaid for our exertion. This cave, like those at Ellora, also face's 
the west, but is in other respects dift'erent from them. The (nitrance 
is much more handsome than any at Ellora, having been ornamented 
with two obelisks in the style of that at Indra Sabha. One of these 
pillars, of which both are crowned with lions, has beiai broken 
down, and the w’hole very much defaced. A jdain Mahometan 
tomb, evidently a modern work, is built immediately in front. 'I’he 
height of the entrance appears to be sixty feet. After j)assing the 
remaining pillar, we entered a sort of vestibule, about thirty feet 
wide, and extending along the face of the rock about thirty y;irds. 
The ends have figures of elephants projecting from the walls, similar 
to those at Ellora, and above them many and various ornamenis. 
On crossing the vestibule we advanced into the cave, which is about 
eighty or ninety feet long and thirty broad, supported by thirty- 
eight square stone pillars, with a passage round, bctwecai them and 
the rock. These pillars have very curious capibds, cr)nsisting of two 
el^hants, with a male and female figure on the back of each. Ail 
appear pressed down by the incumbent weight, the elephants 
being nearly upon their knees. The roof is arched to a considerable 
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height above the pillars, which* may be, with theit capitals, rath^ 
more than twenty feet high. At the farther ehd is a lai'ge roahd 
mass of rock, like a tomb, about twelve feet high, rather more in 
diameter, and terminating at the top in a cupola, about twenty 
feet in all; and over the centre of it, suspended from the top, 
hangs what appeared to me to be an imitation of the shell of an 
immense tortoise, about ten feet long, resembling a canopy to the 
tonib-like mass below. I could pass round to the back of this, the 
wall of rock being pared olf to admit a person behind it; but to 
save trouble, time, or expense, tlie colonnades on each side arc not 
continued behind the tomb-like mass, though this is not perceived 
by a spectator standing at the entrance, or a little way within 
the hall. This cave is considered to be one of pure Bhudism, and 
that which appears to me similar to a tortoise-shell is stated to be 
the expanded hood of the deadly cobra capclla. On the remain- 
ing pillar on the outside, and round the doorway, is an inscription 
in a very extraordinary character, which I regret I had not time 
to copy. 

What must strike the most inattentive visitor in this cave is the 
vaulted roof, which looks as if supported by arched rafters of wood, 
and he is not mistaken as to the material. The roof has been com- 
pared to a ship in her timbers inverted, and without decks, and 
certainly strongly resembles it; but the rafters are not strong 
enough to support any considerable weight, as they are of a very 
singular shape, not being above two or three inches thick, though 
about sixteen or eighteen deep, and disposed very close to each other. 
They appear in very good condition, but why they are placed herb 
will, 1 believe,* puzzle the wisest heads, unless they werfe intended 
to fasten draperies or festoons to during religibus festivals. It is 
a curious circumstance, that the only vaulted cave at Ellora shonltl 
have arched rafters cut out of the rock (and not of wood),‘ 'S0in6!i 
what similar to those at Carli ; hnd as I mentioned^ in dbscribih^ 



tlie great temple of Kejrlas, tlmt the rock is sculptured in imitatien 
q ( beams resting upon the pillars. The rafters at the arched cave 
at Kllora, however, appear equal to the support of the roof, but at 
Carli they resemble broad planks more than beams. 

We proceeded, after examining this, to sonic other excavations, 
which were in all probability the habitalions of the priests. They 
have all been much damaged intentionally ; and the staircase, by 
which we ascended to a suite of rooms, hangs from the rock to 
which it was attached, the first three or four steps, which reached 
to the terrace foundation, being broken oil’. We mounted by two 
flights of stone steps and a ladder to a large low room, about thirty 
feet square, and having, on the three sides towards the rock, a 
number of smiUl cells oil’ it, about eight loot sijuarc, with common 
sijscd doorways leading into them. This was well lighted from a 
sort of gallery, with windows cut on the outside of it. 

The officer who accompanied me fired olf one of the Sepoy's 
musquets in the chamber, and the violent echo and long continued 
reverberation, now at a distance, now returning with increased 
violence, and thrilling through the enormous mass over head, — the 
noise surpassing thunder, but of a more hollow tone, was the most 
awful and overpowering sound I ever remember to have heard. 

I almost hoped, after the second return ol’ the deep aggravated roar, 
that it was the lust ; but 1 was mistaken, and peal after peal fol- 
lowed. in quick succession, and lasted several minutes, giving one the 
idea that the ruck, indignant at its stillness being broken in upon, 
expressed its displeasure previous to closing the disturbers in its 
embrace for ever. So wonderful and indescribable a noise would, 

I think, try the nerves of a very strong-minded woman ; and 1 felt 
a. chill creep through my frame which I never recollect having ex- 
perienced in any former instance ; so much so, that if it had been 
pi;pposed tp fire a second musquet, the impression made upon me 
vquld bAVie caused me to object to it. 
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Large eubterraneous cisterns^ full of water, are dit ont 4rf-tb^ 
rock, as at Ellora. Some Bramins had takea possession of the 
rooms, and a little colony was established in the great cave, their 
clothes being Imng to dry upon ropes, fastened from one pillar to 
another. .There is another cave, but the route is so difficult, and 
the precipice, near which you pass, so dangerous, that 1 did not 
attempt it, especially as I was tired with having travelled all night, 
and anxious to reach this place. The whole work has been evi- 
tlently much injured, and, as usual, the blame is laid to the 
Portuguese; but it is still more likely to have been done by the 
Mahometans, as we have seen at Ellora ; and there is reason to 
believe that the Portuguese never came up the great Bhore Ghaut. 

I took leave of my two companions, and could but just perceive 
the shining of the arms of my escort, two miles on the road, from 
which I was about a mile to the north. I struck across the 
country to head it, galloping pretty fast, and at the foot of a little 
hill saw to my surprise, from a direction whence I could not expect 
friends, a native horseman, armed with a spear, coming towards me 
at speed, I concluded he was one of the enemy, and my alarm 
and consternation on discovering my situation will never be erased 
Irom my memory. I found I was totally helpless, having, without 
thought, most imprudently thrown myself on the first horse I met 
with, and left my sword in my palanquin: the pistols in the 
holsters were unloaded, and 1 had no ammunition. He fortunately 
turned out to be one of my own escort, which was resting under 
some trees off the road until 1 arrived ; but the surprise will be a 
lesson to me for the future never to leave off my sword again on 
any account. 

We proceeded towards the top of aho Ghaut, and I found the' 
jemidar of the auxiliary horse, who had relieved the others at Cary> 
was a man from Khorisan, and that he had been all qyer Persia. 
Cabul, and tlie countries to the. east of the Caspian. He spoke 
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Persiany and.l had a long conrersation with him. He told me that 
Mr. Elphinstone spoke Persian better than any Englishman "he 
ever met. Balk, he asserted, was as large a city as Delhi. 

As we approached the limits of the great tablc>land of India 
south of the Nerbuddah, the country became less cultivated and 
more romantic ; and withnn a mile of this termination, the views 
became every instant more magnificent. The bare points of the 
rocks and hills appeared above the trees and verdure; and the 
immense mountain to the south of the pass, which overhangs the 
plain, is seen threatening all IhjIow, Tlie vast chasms, and perpen- 
dicular walled valleys, many huiulrcd feet beneath the level of the 
land on which I stood, were finer than any thing I hail ever beheld : 
and the numerous forts on the different pinnacles of the mountains, 
some near, others more distant, added to the sublimity of the 
scene. I wished for a glimpse of the sea, and since 1 have ar- 
rived here have been told that from one particular spot this can 
be obtidned, though my longing eyes were disappointed in viewing 
that which an Englishman feels to be next neighbour to his native 
country. 

I found a large detachment at the top of the ghaut, near the 
village of Condallah, and many officers waiting for escorts to go to 
Poonah. After I had taken sdme refreshment, leaving Mr. Elliott, 
who was much tired, I continued, with the officer who commanded 
my fresh escort, to walk down the ghaut. ’I'lic post at the top' is 
entrenched, a large working party being at this lime employed t<; 
make the road passable for guns, which the JVishwah jircvions to 
the war had always refused to permit, as he conceived it would, it 
rendered safe and good, be a point of access from which we might 
invade his territory; though lie might at the same time, have recoU 
ief^ted that the Dekhun was full of our troops, and his dominions 
open' to the Madras army from all quarters. 1'hc road has been 
made well abont half-way down, but is even now very steep. 



The number of befiutiful vie^s whichr contiiroaHy presented 
themselves were delightful. I never in any pftrl^ of Spain or 
Portugal saw finer scenery. One valley, bounded with mural sides, 
was so deep, that I could not perceive the bottom, except from the 
very brink of the precipice; and, being covered with trees and shrubs 
of the most charming foliage, added much to its other beauties. We 
found it tolerably easy to descend that part on which our pioneers 
had been employed,, but the remainder was extremely difficult; and 
it took us till twenty minutes after six (near one hour and a half) 
before we overtook the escort and my palanquin below in the 
plains of the Concan. But magnificent and stupendous as the 
scenery is around, it does not, I am told, in any degree equal the 
ghauts to the southward. The extreme steepness of this pass, 
which I conceive to be five miles by the path from the bottom 
to the village of Condaliah on the summit of the table-land, is so 
great, that it was usual for the convoys of bullocks to be several 
days in passing it. 

The chain of western ghauts extends from the province of 
Khandeish, on the banks of the Taptee, to Cape Comorin, never 
being more than fifty, and not often less than thirty miles from 
the sea. In their whole extent they are stated to have but few 
passes, but when they become better known, I have no doubt 
many will be discovered, as was the case in the Pyrenees when 
occupied by our army. 

The geographical structure of the peninsula of India strikingly 
resembles that of the South American continent ; the vast chain 
of the Andes on the west being sixty miles from the Pacific 
Ocean, to which it presents a precipitous face, and slopes by 
a gradual and gentle declivity to the Atlantic, into which the 
Amazon, Plata, and other rivers which have their source near the 
Pacific, run. In this pcninsula/in the same manner; the jgfeait rivets, 
the Godavery, Krishnah, Cauvery, and other streams which fall into 
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the bay of Bengal, take their rise near the sea on the Malabar 
coast. The Nerbuddah and Taptce, however, passing westward to 
the north of the range of ghauts, full into the gulf of Cutch. 

I had gone through so much fatigue and personal exertion, that 
1 was quite unwell when 1 reached the bottom ; and, lying down in 
my palanquin, was taken up by the htnnmalU (the Persian word) as 
they here call the bearers of Calcutta, the caliars of llindoostan, 
and the bhoeys of Madras and the Dekhuu, and never opened my 
eyes till called by Colonel Osborne in a little liovel <lignified by the 
name of an inn, at Panwcll, the village at which oflicers generally 
land from Bombay on their route to the Dekhuu. 

I found a boat belonging to the su|)erintendant of the marine 
ready for me, and that the tide would answer at nine; and having 
dressed, and partaken of a splendid breakfast, 1 walked to the boat, 
which was very comfortable, and larger than the row boats on 
the (ianges. Panwell is situated on an inh t of the sea, which takes 
its name frotn the town ; and, after a passag<i down ot about ten 
miles, I reached the open harbour, of which the view was Ix'autiluJ. 

The harbour of Bombay extends many miles up, the road where 
the ships lie being off the town, which is on an island nearly the 
most western point on the coast. 1 ordcrc<l the boatmen to pro- 
ceed to the island of FJephanta, which is situated in the harbour, 
and about two o’clock we brought-to off that celebrated spot. I 
was put on shore on the side opposite to that where parties ge- 
nerally land, and did not sec the statue of the elephant near the 
landing place. The island from the water apfiears to be formed of 
two hills, joined below, and covered with trees and some cultivation. 
A bank of mud rendered it necessary that we should be carried on 
shore. We soon found volunteer guides to show us the road to the 
cave, and after ascending about half-way towards the summit, de- 
scried the habitation of a serjeant of veterans who had been placed 
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here by government in a snug cottage, to take ciiarge of it and 
the figures. Familiar as I was with such curious excavations, I was 
much damped in my expectations from the interior, by finding a 
white-washed wall built across the cave, with a door and padlock, 
for the key of which I had to wait. At length,. the key being 
brought, wc entered, and 1 am well pleased to have seen the cave 
of Elcphanta ; though the only extraordinary thing, alter those 1 
had previously visited, was the famous three-headed figure or tri- 
murti, supposed to be of Brahma, Vishnu, and Seva, at the farther 
end. It is a very gigantic bust, and the ornaments, &c. beautifully 
carved, though now damaged by age or malice. The cave had at 
one time three faces, of which the centre only was supported by 
pillars ; the other two are much destroyed, it is said by the Por- 
tuguese, as I was told at Carli. The poor subjects of his most 
faithful majesty were certainly in that instance calumniated ; and 
it should be recollected that the Mahometans were just as de- 
sperate fanatics as our good allies. If, as is stated, the Portuguese 
fired cannon upon this cave, I cannot help thinking it curious they 
should only destroy the sides, and not the principal temple ; and I 
firmly believe no such thing ever happened. I conceive the sa- 
crilegious hands of the Portuguese have been less active than is 
supposed, notwithstanding the character they have got from Knox, 
as destroyers of the remains of idolatry in Ceylon. I asked the scr- 
jeant if any change had taken place in the pillars or what few figures 
there arc, during the time he had been in charge. He answered 
that for the last six years only one small piece of stone had fallen 
from one of the pillars. This cave is certainly well worth seeing, 
but greatly inferior to any of those at Fllora, or that of Carli. 

AVe returned to our boat, and after a few^tacks, about four ap- 
proached the town of Bombay, or the buildings which extend alon^ 
the water-side to Massagong. The shipping, fort, and dock-yard. 
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were in sight, with the steeple of the church and top of the g 
inent house; the whole presenting a view so European, that 
lighted me, and I felt I u'as appronching my long destined 
We passed through the vessels at anchor, and landed at it 
bunder, or mole, which runs out from the. esplanade. I fou 
palanquin of Mr. Warden, the chief secretary to govcrnmcti 
a note from him to say, that the moment 1 arrived he 
take me out to the governor’s country house at Parcll, 
some distance from the town. I walked across to hi^ 
porary bungalow, built on the glacis, where many of the gem 
live. These buildings are removed during the south-west mo 
The sea breeze was delightful aiul refreshing, and I felt esi 
spiration give new life and vigour. 1 did not find Mr. Wardi 
principal secreUiry, at home, but was carried into the fort 
ofticQ, where I was kindly received by him, and getting ii 
carriage, proceeded towards l^arcll. 

As we proceeded, I observed the Parsecs taking their i 
to pay their last devoirs to the dcjiarling sun, .seated 
the west on the grass of the glacis. 1 saw large bodies i 
armed men at drill, and heard that the presidency had lx 
totally without troops after the breaking out of the war, th 
governor had raised the Portuguese militia from the reside 
Bombay and adjacent villages. After wc had passixl tlie lit 
the glacis, wc entered a long straggling street, with many 
houses, principally of wood, which 1 was informed belonged 
Parsecs. 

1 think the native women whom I saw carrying water in 
copper vessels better looking tlian any I had previously ne 
any where in India. The Parsees, who have kept their blood 
are very white; but the Portuguese, who have pursued a quite 
trary course, are even darker than the natives. 'J’his last cii 
stance I cannot account for. 
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I learnt from Mr. Warden, that the governor was to dine at six 
o’clock with one of the members of council, and that he had no 
doubt I should accompany him. I was much fatigued, and should 
have been better pleased to go to bed; but ere we reached Sir 
Evan Nepean’s house, we met him in his carriage, accompanied by 
Mr. Thomson, who had been previously Lord Hastings’ private 
secretary, and who had one year before quitted Calcutta in an 
Arab ship to goto England by way of Egypt. He had been taken 
ill on the Malabar coast, had remained at Cochin several months, 
and had been two months in Bombay. 

Sir Evan received me most kindly, and I got into the carriage, 
and accompanied his honour, for so he is here called, to the dinner 
parly ; and to my great relief, being qviite overcome with fatigue, 
returned early to his residence. This morning, after a good night’s 
rest, we proceeded about ten o’clock into the town to the govern- 
ment house, where 1 have now my habitation. Mr. ’I’liomson 
intends to accompany me through Egypt, and tells me that Captain 
Blast, the officer who commands the Mercury, the Company’s 
cruiser, under orders to carry me to Suez, affirms that we should 
not lose a day, as the best time of the year for this voyage is 
already past. I have in consequence settled that we shall sail from 
hence on the 7th instant, as 1 hope by that time to have all the 
papers and information 1 require. Parell, the governor’s country 
seiit, is about four miles from the town, and has been a Portuguese 
chapel, but, with the addition of an upper story, makes a very good 
house. Sir Evan lives in a very private manner, which, from the 
situation of Bombay, is of small consequence, as there is com- 
' paralively but little communication with the natives ; and it does 
not require that they should judge, of our. power, or form their 
political ideas from our imposing appearance, as in Hindoostan. 
I learn that the government of this presidency sent home, via 
Egypt, an officer, Captain Moore, with the accounts of the late 
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events jit Poonali, and who must reach England long before the 
accounts of which I am bearer. 

The docks, which I am to visit this evening, have fiirnisiied the 
navy with some of tlie finest ships ; and I shall of course see the 
celebrated Parsce builder, who has had the entire management of 
them since the death of his brother. His name is Jumpsetjee 
Bomajee. Tlie houses at this presidency are inferior to those at 
Calcutta or Madras ; but I think they are better furnished, the 
rooms at the other two cities being almost bare, as all kinds ol 
tiraperies and furniture harbour inusquitoes. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Visit the docks — Their history— Formerly at Surat — Malabar pirates — Lowjee, a Parsec 
—Hereditary virtue — Mansockjee and Bomajee — Framjee Manseckjee, and Jumpsetjee 
Bomajee — Cornwallis, a frigate built for the Company — Ships built for the Royal Navy 
—List of ships built in the yard — ^Vessel for the Imaum of Muscat— Steam-engine 
used in the docks — Teak wood — Church — Tomb^Bombay like a Portuguese city— 
Accounts of Egypt — Caves in Salsette — Parsec servant — Infamous projwsal of the 
Peishwah — F£te at the government house — Rooms of the Literary Society of Bombay 
— Z(xliac — Moulah Feruz— Dussateer— Its translation — George Namah — Fire 
tem])le — Burial-place — ^Arrangements for sailing. 

Bombay, 5th February, 1818. 

YESTERDAY about four o’clock I accompanied Captain 
Mcriton, the superintendant of the marine, over the dock-yard. 
The docks are of granite, all dovetailed, and are three in number. 
Their history is curious. Previous to 1735 there were no docks 
at this place, the principal building station being at Surat. The 
Company had, as early as 1673, been obliged to build ships of 
war, to defend their trade against the Malabar pirates. 

In 1735 , on a vessel being built at Surat for the Company, the 
agent who was sent there was so much pleased with the foreman, a 
Parsce, of the name of Lowjee Nassarwanjee, that he tried to per- 
suade him to come to Bombay, the government being desirous to 
establish a yard on that island. The attachment and fidelity of 
(his Parsee to his master would not yield to the advantageous offer 
made until his permission was procured. A short time after thb 
period, Lowjee, with a few artificers, arrived at Bombay, and 
selected* for the docks part of the ground on which they now 
stand. Being a thoroughfare, however, .they ^vere not very ad- 
vantageously situated. The scarcity of timber obliged government, 
the following year, to send Lowjee to the north, to negotiate for a 
supply from the natives in the forests, and on his return be brought 
his family, and settled them at Bombay. 
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Indeed, the history of this dock-yard is that (and a most pleasing 
one it is) of the rise of a respectable, honest, and hard-working 
family, as through several generations the chief builtlcr has been a 
descendant from the first settler Low jee: and so incorruptly and dis- 
interestedly have they all acted in the discharge of their duty, that 
none of them ever attained to affluence. The fretpient use of the 
dock-yard, particularly by the king's ships, which had formerly 
to be hove down at Ilog Island, rendered it necessary to increase 
the size of the yard, which was carried into execution after 17()7. 
In the year 1771 Lowjec introduced into the yard his two grtuul- 
sons, Framjce Manseckjee and Jumpseljcc Ilomajec, but, deter- 
mining they should learn their po)fession practically, he made them 
work as carpenters at twelve rupees a month. 

In 1774 Lowjec Nassarwanjec died, leaving nothing but a house 
and a sum of money under SOOOL lie, however, bequeathed the 
remembrance of his integrity to his grandsons, Mansackjee, who 
succeeded him as master-builder, and Bomajee as his assistant, and 
they carried on the business with as much success and credit as 
the founder of the yard. In 1770’ the docks had acquired gnuit 
reputation, and during the subsc(}uent war in India, and the severe 
actions between Sir Edward Hughes and Admiral Sul'rem, our 
vessels were docked here; and these two worthy successors of 
Lowjee built two ships of 900 tons. 

Bomajee died in 1790, and Manseckjee in 1792 ; the former in 
debt, and the latter leaving but a small provision for his family. 
They were succeeded by their sons, Framjee Manseckjee and 
Jumpsetjee Bomajee. The success which attended the, exertions 
of the last in building the Cornwallis, a frigate for the East India 
Company, in 1802, determined the admiralty to order men of war 
for the king's navy to be constructed at this spot. I'liey intended 
.to have sent out a European builder, but the merits of Jumpsetjee 
being made known to their lordships, they ordered him to con- 



tinue as master-builder, without the interveution of European 
direction or aid. The excellent construction of two frigates and 
a line-of-battle ship spread the fame of this worthy Parsee over 
England. Never have the orders or expectations of government 
been misplaced or disappointed. 

In 1805 the dock-yard was enlarged and shut up, the thorough- 
fare being discontinued. Two more docks have since been added, 
and, for the service of the royal navy alone, the following ships 
have been constructed at this port : four 74’s, two 38's, two Sb's, 
two 18'8, and two lO’s. And at present I saw the Malabar 74, an<l 
a 38-gun frigate building ; the latter is to be named the Saranga 
Pataum, (Seringapatam). liesides these, since the dock-yard was 
established they have built nine ships above 1000 tons, five above 
800 tons, six above 700 tons, five above 600 tons, and thirty-five 
others of a smaller tonnage. 

The sons and grandsons of Junipsetjee are now in the dock- 
yard. Thus five generations have followed each other; and I am 
happy to say, his son promises as well as any of his ancestors. 

The Imaunt of Muscat, one of our allies on the coast of Arabia, 
has a vessel of 60 guns building for him at the present time, of a 
particular construction, as he always takes his women to sea with 
him. He is almost continually in the personal command of his 
fleet, as his neighbourhood is infested with the Whehabbee pirates, 
and his ambition leads him to attempt the reduction of several 
islands in the Persian Gulf. 

The dock-yards have lately had a steam-engine added to them, 
which has greatly facilitated the work in the docks, as the water is 
|>umped out by it in a few hours. Three or more vessels can be 
taken in during the springs, while formerly one, or a;t most two, 
was themumber inspected or repaired in each montli. i Jt would 
be advantageous if the power of the engine could be increased so 
as to draw large masses of timber from the shore into ' tjie yard. 



Betide these' docicst there is & huUdiagiSlip near Uiemi and at 
safong^ and at Colabah^vin tlie neighbourhood of Bombay, ai9a 
others.'' 

The expense of building the Cornwnllis, of 74 guns tmd 1767 
tons, including lower masts and bowsprit, was 60,762/., and tliat of 
the Wellesley, 74 guns. and 1746 tons, 66,003/. On board the 
formes of these vessels 1 came out to India, and she is a ship 
of. inery fine qualities. The teak timber, of which they arc con- 
structed, lasts much longer than any other wood. The worm will 
not eat it; and* it is supposed to be from tlie same cause that the 
iron. bars do not corrode in it ; an oil remaining in the timber, the 
smell and taste of which the former do not like, while it prevents 
die rust of iron. 

1- was much delighted with the appearance of the venerable 
Jumpsetjee Bomajee, and had a long conversation with him. 1 
made the veteran builder promise to give me his picture. He is 
to call on me to-morrow, and to bring with him a piece of plate 
the Board of Admiralty presented to him on the arrival in England 
of the Minden, 74, built in this dock-yard. Captain, Meriton 
tdiewed -me a model of that vessel, winch was built ^^'.emeal 
and at. the same time as the vessel itself, and every timber was 
addid as the sliipwright placed’ them, on the vessel in the building 
dock. ■ 

After I had viewed all I wished, I walked round* the outside of 
the walls of the fort, and entering by a different gate, visited the 
chuitSh^ which was open ; but I saw the interior to great disadvan- 
tage, as it was almost dark. It appears very neat, and two of the 
monuments;. those of the late governor, Mr. Duncan, and Captain 
iiwdhige of the navy, both of white marble, are extremely hand- 
sdme; The town is fortified, and presents to the eye a complate 
f^itugoese city. The green within the walls, where the troops 
sned 'to efkereise' whmi alarmed by the power of the neigh- 
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bouring states, w now crowded' with? bales of merdituidilse, 
field being opeh to the ttoops in the plains of the Dekhuni&oid 
Guzaraut; I dined with Sir A. Anstruther, the recorder, and in >th^ 
evening returned to Parell. ■ 

This morning at breakfast 1 met the archdeacon, Dr. Barnes, 
whom I had the happiness of knowing previously at Caicuttai He 
has arranged to accompany me to-morrow to see the Parsee hi^ 
priest, and then to a garden in the neighbourhood, to view a small 
fire temple, and the outside of one of their burial-placCs. 

On the evening on which I arrived at this place I met a gentle- 
man of the name of Briggs, belonging to a mercantile house’ at 
Alexandria and Cairo, who has lately come from Egypt. He is 
now employed in opening a trade between Egypt and India, and 
has given both Mr. Thomson and myself letters to bis house at 
Cairo and Alexandria, and much valuable information. He tells 
me it will lie impossible to [irocure letters of pratique, and that 1 
must undergo a quarantine of forty days on entering Europe. 

Mr. Briggs has also brought a sword from the Pacha of Egypt 
to Lord Hastings ; but the difficulty of communication with head- 
quarters is at present so great that it must be sent round by sea. 
The intelligence he has given me concerning Egypt is moait satis- 
factory; and should the season be too late for a good passagb 
the Red Sea as far as Suez, I can with ease land at Cossier,' and, 
by traversing the desert, reach the Nile below Thebes. If I should 
find time to visit the ruins of this -city, it is' possible I may meet 
Mr. Salt, as he is actively employed in searching for antiquitim 1h 
the city of One Hundred Gates. > 

1 have heard, since my arrival here, that the caves in the 
islatid of Salsette are better worth seeing than -that of ElephafiMi, 
bat that the difficulty of teaching them prevents their being gette- 
rally' visited or known; and that they ate so distant 'froif^iliy road 
that it Wduld rel}ui)re a day to get to them, and '&e"siube‘^m#tiD 



. Jampsetjee called upon me this morning, haring brought 
Utith^him his urn, a present from the admiralty. It is a handsome 
|deoe of plate, but not very massy, with an inscription; and the 
handle on the top is the exact model of the Minden without lier 
mastsvtand has her name in very minute characters on the stern. 
•GTpon. the whole it did not seem to me worthy either of the dignity 
the donors or the merit of the donee. He presented me with an 
‘engraving of himself^ a strong resemblance, which I will carry to 
England with me,, as he is a character I highly respect. 1 hired a 
servant to wait on me here, who is a Parsec, and to my astonishment 
hist, night refused to put out my candle, but called another person 
4o dp it. This originated in the reverence of that sect for the 
^element of tire. 1 should be curious to know what they would do 
*if their houses were in dames. These gentlemen would make very 
bad firemen to any of the insurance offices. They are all well edu- 
cated, and generally speak and even write our language perfectly, 
'i'hey are. in their complexion much fairer than the natives, lliougli 
‘OQt quite so fair as the British. 

I have heanl to-day a report of a most nefarious proposition of 
his highness the Peishwah to our government at Bombay, in whicli 
JilQipfiers to poison his adviser, Gokluh, if we will make peace with 
This is quite consistent' with his treachery towards us, and 
wiU meet with its due punishment. 

,1 ; ' • Bombay, 6th February, 1818. 

' . : After dining yesterday with Sir Miles Nightingale, we returned 
b>4be government-house by nine o’clock, and soon after about three 
hundred people assembled in the ball-room in honr)ur of the queen's 
birtfirday* I had a very long and interesting conversation with 
jll(f,j;Erskine» a gentleman distinguished for his talents and oriental 
lie has studied the Hindoo mythology at its source^.m 
iihet language, and lias sent home, for publication in. the/lrst 
j<4wiie j?fiithe, Researches of the Bombay Literary Society, aq qc- 
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cdunt of thef'cave bf Blbphanta. fie'^sl 
had tnade interest fbr'the removal of whitfe wall, dooi*, did'llidK 
■lock, itt firontof the cave; or,38 1 had also suggested,' the Temol^al'Wf 
it below the terrace, so as hot to be seen. I think I have raised Ids 
coribsity so far that he will make a poiht of seeing Carli and Blldesi, 
and,‘v#ith his great knowledge and study, he oweS it to the Wbttd te 
give his opinions and remarks on these extraordinary places. ^ 
The officers of the newly raised regiments of cavalry tvert}' in 
great numbers in the room, and I did not much admire ‘their 
uniforms, one of which is red and white and gold, the other red’ and 
h^hite and silver. As I had arranged to sail to-moirow, I have bbeh 
much employed all day ; but snatched an hour to proceed with Dri 
Barnes to see Moulah Feruz, the Parsee priest, and the garden t/f’H 
rich man of the same jlbrsuasion,' in which is a fire tefople dttd a 
burial-place. We first, however, went to the rooms bekmghjg tb 
the Literarj' Society, and looked over the library and somW'uf 
the curiosities; among which I was particularly pleased with the 
small zodiac brought from some place on the coaist of MalabaH 
Taurus is represented as the Indian bull, with a hump on hB 
iWodlders ; and the alligator was in the place of one bf the* Other 
signs, but which I forget. We then proceeded to thd hoUsb^ 
Moulah Feruz, who received me very civilly; and I conversed ‘wfHi 
him respecting the book his father brought with him from IspUhtih', 
which Mr. Duncan previous to his death was himself about tbtfahi^ 
htte and publish, and which is now finishing by Mr. Erskhte. ‘'t 
wttf anxious to procure orie copy of the translation as far asrHftii^ 
ba^ gone, and One in the Persian as far as it had beCn ‘pHntbiif) 
which he has promised to give me to-morrow. The originfA felrt a 
hhigoage different from -Persian, and them)ejotitif’'Of ttfh 

from’i^e Sanskiity bat written' in the Persian character, 
vherotn notevaa thfe' modem liwguiige.'< 'Itm called* die D tfWit iiuii 
Mouiah Feruz shewed ate a translation he iiad tlMidefhtb *ft mii an 



frm t^ie English of Orme^s History of the Wars in India, aiwi 
staled that it was in the same verse as the Shah Nama of Ferdauai. 
He is anxious to receive from England the history of India between 
the -period where Orme's leaves olf and the accounts of the wars of 
Tippoo, if any such exist ; being desirous to complete this his history 
pf lOur power in India, which he entitles George Namah^ or the 
History of the Georges. I fear there is no book of the kind in 
print,, though from the Seir Mutaghrein and the Annual llegister 
much may be collected. 

We next went on by the road to Malabar point, where the 
governor has another house, and about half-way to it stopped at the 
garden. The fire temple is a small building, about eight feet long 
and five broad, with a pent roof, small iron grated windows, and 
a door strongly padlocked. The smoke had no other means c)f 
escaping but through the wipdows. The fire, which is kept con- 
stantly burning, has for fuel the best and sweetest woods, and it is 
a. crime to throw any impure substances into it. Herodotus tells us 
that the ancient Persians did not burn their dead bodies, as they 
thought it profane to feed the divinity with hmnan carcases. 

not go very close to the burial-place, but I have been 
Bisured, by those who have ascertained tlic fact, that the body is^t 
partnitted to be destroyed by vultures, as is generally supposed* 
On the contrary, it has an iron grating over it to preserve it from 
them voracious appetites. The Parsees are particularly smxiuus that 
|he eyes of the profane .should not see* the interior of these oeme- 
IpBPm* : The view of Bombay from this garden was beautiful, mid .the 
nnd.fimm it, shaded by innumerable cocoa-nut trees, delightful. 

. jSif Evan Nepean intends we should dine>oD board his yacht to* 
nnd from that vessel take leave, <and go on hoard ithe 
1 .have received from Mr. Warden, the chief seKTetfmit 
tp,gp:!iHiEiiaieat, twelve hundred doUan for any expenses I may >hnd 
in Egypt. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Moulah Feruz— Accompany the governor on board his yacht— Arrive on boM4 

cury— Reflections — Accounts received at Bombay from the armies— Arrival of oqr re- 
sident at Holkar’s camp— Sir Thomas Hislop returns to the southward — Eilfl^ of 
Assier Ghur— The operations of General Munro in the south of the Peish^alfs 
dominions— Various petty aflairs — Reduction of the forts in the Concan— Refl^c^j^ 
on India— Our position at the time I quitted it — The Mercury — Crew— Guns. 

' * ’ ' ■ i 

On board the Honourable Company's cruizer^ Mercury, 
February 8tli, 1818. ’ • ' " 

EARLY yesterday morning Moulah Feruz called on me^ and 
brought with him an entire copy of the Dmsateer, in Persian j and 
all the sheets of the translation which bad been printed. It appeal's 
to me to be a collection of incoherent sentences, the style not unHke 
the Khoraun, and I was disappointed in not procuring Mr. Erskinb’e 
preface. About two o'clock 1 accompanied Sir Evan N<^ean and 
Mr. Meriton on board the yacht, having previously sent all my 
baggage and cot to the Mercury. A servant, who spoke Ferrian 
and. Arabic, whom 1 had hired, absented himself on our quittiag 
the shore, and did not rejoin us. < 

, We found on board the yacht Sir Miles Nightingale and his 
family, and 1 received front his excellency^ the latest military) nests 
from Sir William Kier's force. We continued sailing aboutul^ 
harbour, and having partaken of, a pold dinner, Mr. ThomaoA tund 
myself took leave, and at hve o’clock came on board tfaasi $hip. 
A^r Captain !31ast had received his orders, we^ the smcboi iipt 
and' with a fine breeze put out to sqa ; and the darkness, aneiniibia 
from us. the . shores, of the most interesUng cemtry . 
probability ever see,^ the ,vorld. > 
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Thus, after a journey of considerable difficulty and interest of 
above 'one thousand miles, I am safely on board a vessel, looking 
forward to the journey through Egypt. 

The intelligence received from the army of Sir Thomas Hislop, 
and of Sir William Kier’s division, subsequent to the treaty of peace 
with Holkar, and other information which 1 received at Bombay, is 
ail Allows: 

j In consequence of the treaty, Major Agnew, who was ap- 
pointed resident at the court of the Malm Rajah Mulharao 
Holkar, arrived in his canip at Boughur on the 10th of January, 
attended by a strong escort of 250 infantry, 100 cavalry, and two 
pieces of cannon. lie was most favourably received, and a very 
general appearance of gladness was evince<l by all ranks at the 
conclusion of the peace. A body of 20(X) horse ({uitted Holkar's 
service on the 9th, under their commander Ram Dccn, who is 
averse to the treaty. They were at Ratchrode on the 10th, and it 
is conjectured that some of them will try to join the Peishwah; 
others go to Scindiah, where they have connexions ; and some re- 
turn to their homes. This very desirable arrangement being com- 
pleted, Sir Thomas llislop intended, on the 13th of Januurv, to 
proceed to the southward by Onail, and had ordered the battering 
train of the Bombay army to join him, as the siege of Assicr Ghur 
is now become an object of the first importance. The killidar has^ 
there is reason to believe, received a lack of rupees in gold from 
the Peishwah to hold out to the last, and was busily employed in 
repairing and provisioning his fort, which is one of the strongest in 
India, and garrisoned by many Arabs and good troops. 

, 1 have now only to state, that General Munro had moved into 
tha southern jaghires, and took a fort on the 5th of January, named 
^lindttdi; on the 9th Dumroul surrendered after a few hours bat- 
i||pring.>’>Tbo general had seized the whole of Goklah's jaghirc, and 
tideen the Allowing forts : Rana Bednour, Bunkapoor, Old Hoobly, 
Nowdgood, Muncotta, or Murrerecotta, Sawanbutty, Adore, Angel, 



and several otbew; mmJ conquered the greatest; par^ 
wall's tej-ritory south of the Mulpurbar with tl^. aid ;of ^ inha^ 
bitants of the country, who had expelled the Mharattas. ^ d®* 

tacluneot of cavalry from this force had, on the 21st; of Jan^ry, 
cut up a party of 400 Pindarries, who had penetrated -hy the. ceded 

districts, and were returning from Chitteldroog. 

A body of Goklah’s horse had also been cut to pieces, Cqlonel 
Prother had taken Kurnalla and, it is believed, Boput Ohur, the 
former in the Lower Concan, and was proceeding to. reduce the 
several lines of forts on the ghauts, on the plains, and on the Sicar 
side.- Five companies of the 89th king's regiment were ordered up 
from Quilon to join this latter force. Sir Evan Nepean had sent a 
battalion to the Lower Concan, to secure the wives and families ot 
our Sepoys from the ungenerous treatment they were suffering from 
the Peishwah's officers. 

As 1 have now quitted India, it will I think be right, after the 
account 1 have given of the various Recurrences which have taken 
place in that country within the last year, and their very important 
results, to view our empire as it now stands in February, and con- 
trast it with what it was at the beginning of the cold weatltef. We 
were at that time at peace with all the states of India, and an .emgr 
conquest of the Pindarries appeared not only probable, but iw ftH 
. human calculation certain. Before 1 enter upon that topic I intend 
to devote a few pages to the consideration of some points respoedog 
our epipire, and its situation, both moral and political, first adverting 
to the great or rather total difference between European and 
manners and sentiments. , 

•Perhaps I may for a time dishearten my reader* by stating that it 
is absolutdy necessary to reside some time in thp eouQtry to 
fully informed respecting it. Many, who have previo^ly cq^w^ 
themselves entirely masters of the subject, hav^; 
before they have bt^p foag in India*. that,ujide»a!^^ . ^ 

Europe they, would never have thorou^ly understood it. It is far 
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from my wish to make those in Europe despair of becoming ac- 
quainted with our Indian empire; but the difficulty of inducing them 
to shake off their prejudices, look with kindness and tolerance, if not 
with respect, on those of the natives, is so great, that I fear they 
cannot be overcome without visiting a country Avhich is alinosl like 
another world. The peculiarities which are j)resented to us, in re- 
viewing the political state of our Indian empire, will not admit ol 
the application of European principle: never, from so small a 
beginning, has dominion swelled to such a magnitude, or advanced 
with so rapid a course. Within the last eighty years it has grown 
from an emporium of commerce to a mighty empire, the most 
populous in the world, China sdone excepted. 

When we reflect on the deep-laid plan of the Jesuits for the 
formation of an empire in Paraguay, and have seen these subtile 
politicians, with their established forms ot government, and theii 
settled rules of subjugation, entirely unsuccessful ; and when we 
look on the other side, and trace a company of merchants settling 


oh the coast of India, solely with mercantile views, without guile or 
insidious projects, (for no one will be so hardy as to say, an idea of 
conquest ever entered the heads of the first establishment of the Com- 
pany) becoming so powerful, as to be sole masters (d a country as 
largh as two-thirds of Euro|)C, we must admit that all human fore- 
sight or calculation availeth nought, and bow the knee to over- 


pbwerihg influences. 

It is curious to observe how early it rvas remarked by an 
litStbh^an, who, adding vast information to great talents, and having 
witnessed the infantine attempts of the two great rival nations 
bh the cCast of Coromandel, and the state of the native powers, 
formed a correct judgment of the future destinies of this vast 
cd^iitry, so as in the following sentence to Income absolutely pro- 
bh'eUd, thkt **The ihterests of the Indian princes and Moorish 
verhi)f8 perpetually clashing with one another, ind with the interests 



of the Mdgiil, will perhaps always )rr6vent the empire of Ifiindiih^tan 
frorti coercing the ambitious attempts of any powerful l^urbpeah 
nation when riot opposed by another of equal force, much less will 
any particular prineipality in India be able to withstand stich an in- 
vader.” . The destruction of the French power by the fall of Pon- 
dicherry, in 1761*, from which it never recovered, though this 
nation subsequently gained a looting at the courts of the Nizam, 
Tippoo, and Scindiah, all of which fell under the cxcellerit piolicy 
of the present governor-generars great predecessor, placed India 
in exactly the same predicament which had been thus speculated 
upon, and the transfer of the empire of llindoostan into our hands 
has completed Mr. Orme’s prediction. It has, ever since that 
period, been our policy not to suffer the introduction of “ another 
Europeai\ nation of e([ual force,” and thus this great field (which it 
has ever been) for adventurers, has been now shut up against them, 
whether they aj)p('ar under national banners or as individuals. 

Had AlbiKjucnitic, Dtipleix, or Lally, or their governments at 
home, ever suj)[)oscd it was possible fora European nation to rule two- 
thirds of the dominions of the Mogul, and even hold him personally 
}\s a pensioner on their Imunty, what would have been their exertions, 
to have realized such hopes for themselves? Indeed the efforts 
of the French to introduce their power into the further peninsula 
a short time before the revolution, and their subsequent attempts at 
the native courts \vhich I have before mentioned, show how desirous 
they were of making India, in a future war, tlie theatre of contest, 
and proves how deeply llicy regretted the loss they had sustained 
on the coast of Coromandel. They had just been tantalized by u 

♦ It is romarkablo tliat in little more tlian fifty years tlie prhicipal seats of the IPlAkfcl) 
power in Europe, Asia, and America, have fallen under the ascendency' of httWS; 
and, if we bdude their baffled aspirings in Egypt, tbs remark will ^pfjly the>ibur 
quarters of the globe. , places alludeil to aw Paris, Pondicherry, ^Quel^j^and Ciuro 
or Alexandria. 



prosp^t of further acquisitions, having tiiste4 tlic delights of s\ysy 
iw th^ fine provinces ai\d splendid revenue they possessed ; a«d 
their brilliant, though short, career i)i India rendered their dowij- 
f'af the mo^^c mortifying. We now see, in an undisputed sove- 
leignty, both of Hiudoostan and the Dekhun, those who were first 
taught, ou the coast of Coromandel, by the Freneli nation, to aid 
the native powers, and to follow the examples of their rivals in ac- 
quiring territorial possession. 

But if the French had cst<d>lished themselves iii the Dekhun, 
and had not been thwarted in the [)ios|)eet by the jealousy of their 
commanders, would they have been able even in that ease to erect 
so great a structure as the British have done.^ May it not be 
affirmed (without being charged with an overweening national par- 
tiality) that it is to our possessing a higher degree of j)robity and 
honour, and to tho parliamentary control over those who ac(|uired 
that distant dominion, that wc are indebted to our having attained, 
and maiatained, the high ground on wJiich we stand. And do we 
not now hold our eastern em|)ire from having established an opinioji 
of our superior justice, as well as powi;i ? 1 do not mean to say 
that the French are so much our interiors, as to suppose theii' 
failure would have flowed wholly from this cause; but having fto 
check like our parliament, thdy would not have had so great a fear 
of detection and counteraction in the path of ambition aud ex- 
tortion. But their revolution having brought forward so many 
worthless characters, it is likely that they would, in the time of * 
terror, have been happy to seek an asylum in the East, and doubt- 
less would not have added to the stock of either probity or 
honour in tlieir settlements ; and it is probable that tyranny and 
(qtpression would have been exercised by them over the natives, 
and have ended in discontents, rebellion, and expulsion. This is 
presumable from the conduct of those employed in tiic early part 
of our eastern rule, which will not, 1 fear, bearinuch inquiry. But 
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for the last fifty or sixty years our administration of >goveri)inent 
lias been gradually becoming more perfect, the servants of tiic 
Company most respectable and trust-worthy, and from them col«» 
lectively as many men' of first-rate abilities in their different lines, 
and, I will venture to say, of correct morality, drawn, as from any 
other class of society under the British empire. 

The natives under our protection have, for fifty or sixty yeare, 
with the exception ofTippoo's ravaging the Carnatic, Holkar the 
Doab, and the incursions of the Pindarrics, felt the advantage of 
living under our rule, and the security from violent inroads, which 
had almost annually devastated their homes for a long period pre- 
ceding the establishment of our government. 'I’he province of 
Bengal, which was plundered continually, (almost every year) has 
been free from these miseries for the last sixty years. I trust the 
fall of the Pindarrics will ensure a similar quieUto the whole of our 
dominions, and those of our allies, for a still longer period to come. 
These advantages, added to the excellency of our regulations, to 
the mitigation of the sanguinary parts of the Mahometan laws, and 
the introduction of seasonable and well digested additions, and 
to the impartial and equitable administration of them, with tlie 
s’fecurity of living under the greatest power in India, will make 
the population of our provinces happy, and, putting all political 
consideration out of the question, our increase of territory a blessing 
to millions. It has already been I’cmarked, that one of the chief 
causes of our ascendancy over the natives of India has been oar 
military science, consisting in our superior engineering, discipline, 
and tactics, agreeably to what was said by a great philosopher, tjhat 
“ knowledge is power may we not with truth assign as another 
cause of ti)at ascendancy, and of our future prospects of pePNiHt* 
neiicy, our superior good faith and honour, agreeably to>the ooinmon 
adage, that ‘‘ honesty is the best policy ?” i. • 

It is not from speculation or hearsay, but from the conviction. 
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aHsingout'of actual observation, that 1 Imve thus ventured to advance 
what I have stated, and I cannot bring a stronger proof of it than 
what 1 am about to mention. The population of our territory nn- 
mially increases by the emigration of thousands, from under bad rule, 
to that of our more paternal government ; and no one will contend 
that a fairer criterion than this can be adduced. But in further con- 
firmation, I have been assured, that when t lie governor- general visited 
the provinces under the dominion of the Newab Vi/ier, in 1814, 
nvany of the inhabitants asked with anxiety, which shewed their wish 
for the change, and a hope ol‘ its confirmation, if we intended to 
introduce our officers and government : and in very dei ided terms 
proved they had compared the two systems together, and not to 
the advantage of their own sovereign, 'i'his superior security, being 
actually experienced by the natives of our own provinces, will make 
them dread any change in their rulers; and if wc continue to have 
men of talents and honesty at the head of allairs, able and willing 
to shield them from danger, and to ensure them the blessings ol‘ 
mild and just legislation, may wc not, 1 ask, creah^ a sentiment, 
which they never entertained towards their native rulers, of attaoli- 
mentand gratitude towards us.^ 

‘ The reader will perceive how inucli this statement of facts 
militates against some of the’ favourite pnjudiees of Englishmen. 
It is in our nature to indulge, and invite as it were, I'eelings of com- 
miseration, and to view political subjects on the darkest side. It 
has been already admitted that tlierc was too much reason for this 
in the early part of our Indian adminisl ration ; and the mind of the 
nation wSs exasperated by their errors being cxjiosed by the un- 
exampled eloquence of Mr. Burke, in liis invective against one of 
biif’gi^eatest Eastern statesmen ; the deep impression of which has 
nqit^ev^n yet worn off. I have been told that it is a common ques- 
tioti, but half in jest, on the return of a person from India, “ How 



jijauy new4b9 hftve you plmidered, and vh«t jew^s, 

you cari'^d off?" and altUough ao atfempi is jpoad^ to ttkat 
the accmnwlation of fartorje io Iiulia is, as in. otb^ OOUJitrieSi ooiy 
the reward of a long residence, and, as our govcronaent is con- 
stituted, of a strict and honourable attendance to business andduty, 
an idea still remains as unfavourable, as false.,* of its mode of ^cquisi* 
tion : so difficult it is to remove early impressions* Instead of 
tlicse gloomy aud unfavourable views of British dominsktion in 
India, 1 should be disposed to assert, that an enthusiastic mind 
would be jusitifieid in pictmiug to itself, that Providence, fatigued 
with the continued sight of misrule aud crime, had, by a long chain 
of events, brougld the British power, with those concomitants of 
justice, honour, and good govermnent, which we me colleptively and 
iudividually tauglit by our invaluable constitution, to bette.r the 
state ol' existence of one hundred millions of people, by staying the 
hand .of oppression- 

Another most mistaken opinion held by many in England is, 
that Uie wars undertaken by our local government spring princi- 
pally, if not solely, fiosin anilntious views. 

All our wars, subsequent to the period at winch J^rd Cornwallis 
went out to India, will hear a veiy strict aud severe scrutiny into 
the motives in which they originated, except that of his lordship's 
first’war with Tippoo, which was fairly challengeable, from an article 
in tlie treaty with the Niaam. With tliis exception they wil| ,bc 
found to have been eutered u{><)n from sound reasoning, justice., and 
policy, Perhaps, until ls>rd Cornwallis became gov^rnpr-generaJ, 
it is not right to view Jbtdia as a national concern; ex^cepting with 
respect .to its commaree; for though the Parliament had mterfei;ed 
long before, and mada efforts fpr its imiirpyom^t, jiet the .aptfl^t 
wastSQ little understood, a»d the arrangements for .its goyernn^t 
so cjaideiaad ill adapted to then Abject, ithiat onr.EasfoispdbP^^i^vi 
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c^ild hftrdly be regatded as a cdniponent jwi t of the British empire 
till a governor-general was appointed, who was to he considered as 
the delegate of the nation, and not of the India Company. 

In all occurrences, like those which I have endeavoured to 
narrate, the Britisli government has l)C(‘n successful in every part of 
India, and the hostility of our faithless enemies has only scrvtul to 
draw down merited j^unishment on themselves, and tcnil to tin' 
aggrandizement of our empire. Even Scimliah, our ally, had not 
strength of mind, or sufficient political faith and wisdom, to enter 
heartily into the execution of his ollcnsive an<l defensive treaty with 
us, so as to compensate for the wreck of irpntution he snstained in 
submitting to our terms. Ilis troops had lost confidence in him 
and his government, and the little commaiul he had over them had 
vanished. His dominions were snvroundecl by our subsidiary 
troops, or by territories under our controlling interest. He was, in 
short, but a little higher in political importance tlian llolkar be- 
fore the war, and had comparatively dwindled into insignificance ; 
standing alone, in India the only wretched remains of the once 
overpowering Mharatta confederacy, whose con(|iicsts, by the 
anarchy they had once occasioned, laid open the field to us, and 
who bow fell under our far-spreading power. 

Scitidiah had by his lukewarm policy, and, in a great -degree, 
neutral character, rendered our government dissatisfied with him : 
and his commanders and oflicers had on many occasions laid them- 
selves open to our most severe reproof. 

By the treaties with Kcrrowlcy and Boontlic and Kollah, a 
strong barrier had been formed to the north of his country, secured 
by our guarantee. The Newab of Bopaul was reinstated in his 
ireighbonrhood as an efficient Mahometan prince, and if is with the 
most gratifying feelings that we now sec this state, which had so 
long ago assisted General Goddard, in his almost unexampled march 
across the peninsula to Surat, requited for its many sufferings. 
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Holkar was united as intimately and as strongly as a treaty, a 
resident at his court, and a subsidiary force, could bind him. The 
various Rajahpoot states have implored, with expressions of the 
strongest anxiety, to be taken under our protection, which, if they 
should procure, would tor the future shield them from the miseries 
they have endured for so many years. 

Two-thirds of the Pindjirrics are dispersed or destroyed, and the 
remainder only supported and kept together by hopes from the 
Peishwah ; who, totally stripped of his dominions, having forfeited 
them by his treachery, holds nothing but the ground he covers, and 
some forts, which we arc rapidly reducing one after another. His 
several sirdars are but coni'ederated b}’^ some secret magnet, which 
must lose its power daily. His capital, Poonah, is in our pos- 
session, and he has become httle better than a Pindarry himself. 
Thus the conduct of the native princes has constrained us to be the 
only great power in India, the dominion of which is only bounded 
(including the states under our influence) by the snowy mountains, 
the Indus, and the sea. 

Thus the British government, at the comniencenSent of the 
year 1818 , possesses an empire little inferior to that of Alexander, 
of the Romans, the Kaliphat, Tiniourlung, or Ghingis Khan; an 
cmpire»which is likely to be of longer duration than any of them, 
for its rise has not depended on the talents and fortunes of one man, 
but on the grand principles of our physical, moral, and intellectual 
superiority. We may thus, with the character worthy of our nation, 
continue to make our sovereign and uncontrolled sway (which it must 
still remain, as the natives arc unable to feel the happy effects of a 
free government,) the most benign despotism that ever existed ; and 
apply with the hand of a parental monarch, ta those who are our 
subjects, the happy rules of equity and moderation which we arc 
tauglit from our own constitution. 

By our commanding political situation, which gives us the most 
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unlimited power over the native courts, we can insure pcnnancnl 
tranquillity, and induce them to look on us alone as the keystone 
of India. Thus it will be our policy to place ourselves at the head 
of a commonwealth of nations, and making ourselves the arbiter 
of all misunderstandings among them, eradicate the ruinous and 
fallacious policy of short-sighted imbecile princes ami profligate 
ministers. 

The vessel on board of which 1 now am is very small, being only 
of 180 tons burthen, and the cabin confined, though built with a 
poop on the quarter-deck. She has a large complement of men, 
consisting of a captain, two lieutenants, a surgeon, three midship- 
men, a gunner, thirty Ejiglish sailors, twenty-eight Sepoys ol the. 
marine battalion, and thirty Jjascars, or Indian seamen. She carries 
twelve carronades, and two long ninc-jiounders, and observes the 
same discipline on board as a king’s ship. Great pains seem to 
have been taken to ornament the (piarter-deck, and above the wheel 
are the Company’s arms, and on the boards, to cover the (fnds ol 
the spars on the booms, arc painted their crest. Much ot the rope 
used on board is made from the filaments of the husk ot the cocoa- 
nut, which lasts well, and is less expensive than rope made from 
hemp. 

Mr. Thomson has taken up his quarters on one side, and my 
cot is slung opposite. 


Y y 



CHAPTER XXV. 


The island of Socotra— When discovered— Ovcn-iin hy Albuquerque— Company’s marine 
a bad service— Number of ships — Treaty with Cutch— Imaum of Muscat— Pirates— 
Whehabbee pirates — Mode of fighting— Cruelties — Desperate gallantry — Arden — 
Straits of Babclmandel) — Want of water in the Red Sea — Arrive at Mocha— Boat 
upset — ^Vrabs — Their song — Quit Mocha — Foul winds and calms — Long passage— 
Navigation of the Red Sea — Daos — North-west winds — Determine to put into Cossier 
—Reflections on the communication from India to England by tlie Red Sea and 
Egypt— Abyssinian sheep— Sepoys and Lascars — Mode of living. 


On board the Honourable Company’s cruiser, Mercury, 16th Feb. 1818. 

Lat. 6 \ N. Long. 53^ 35^ E. 

OUR passage hitlierto has been very gopd, and we tliis day 
made the island of Socotra, which lies otf the African coast. This 
island is famous I'or its aloes, and is thinly inhabited. Vasco de 
Gama passed it without seeing it, and it was first discovered to 
Europeans by Fernandez Pereyra in 1506'; it was subsequently 
overrun by Albuquertiuc. Marco Polo tells us that the inhabitants 
at the end of the thirteenth century were Christians, having a bishop:, 
and Sir Thomas Rowe, when on his embassy to Jehan Ghuir, put 
into this island. It was then governed by a Mahometan prince, 
but Sir Thomas was convinced that the former inhabitants must 
have been Christians, as some images and crucifixes were found in 
one of the churches. 

Our latitudes and longitudes up to this day have been as fol- » 
lows, viz- 
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Latilude. 


Longitude 

Fcl)riiary 9th 

It)’ 

51" N. 


67'’ 33" 1 

10th 

ifi 

H 


61 .37 

nth 

15 

26 


61 57 

12th 

14 

20 


.59 45 

13th 

14 

07 


57 50 

nth 

13 

5.3 


5() 07 

15 th 

13 

!f3 


51 20 


The captain, however, informs me, tlial the lens^lh of' our |>assaji>c 
after we get to the north of nineteen degrei's in the Red Seu will, 
in all probability’, our |>rescnt good fortune, make om \ovage 


a long one. 


I have had some conversation with this ollieer r(!spt^eting the 
Company's marine, which apju'ars to me to be a very l)ad service- 
He has been twenty-one y('ars in it, and has not long been made a 
captain. All the large ships an- given ovt-r to the king’s navy ; and 
such ships of war as are in the Company’s employment an; treati-d 
only as merchant vessels, which any king’s ofllcers of the navy may 
(;ommand. The Comj)any at one period had sc-veral Irigales, but 
at present their marine consists of the following vessi-ls : 





( I tins. 

Teij^nniouth 

Ship 

. . 

16 

Benarus 

. 

.... 5^50 

16 

Tcrnatc 

f 

2o0 

16 

Aumra 

— 

.217 

14 

Mercury 

— 

. . . 185 

14 

Nautilus 

BriK 

185 

14 

Antelope 

- 

185 

14 

Thetis 

. 

185 

1 1* 

Psyche 

— 

... .180 

12 

Vestal 

. 

160 

12 

Arid 


159 

12 

Prince of Wales Ship . 

14^8 

12 

Sylph 

Brig . 

.... 78 

6 

Rodney 

Ketch . 



6 

Emaud Timber Ship . 

550 



The annual expense of the foregoing vessels, exclusive, of tin 
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timber ship, is about 425,826 rupees, or about 50,000/. ; that of the 
Ernaud 36,000 rupees. This latter vessel is employed in carrying 
timber from the forests of the same name on the Malabar coast to 
Bombay. The other vessels are made use of as packets, between 
tlie Persian Gulf, the Red Sea, and Bombay; and to convoy mer- 
chant vessels along the dangerous piratical coast of Cutch. By 
our late treaty with Cutch, however, the Rao has become re- 
sponsible for any losses we may sustain from pirates fitted out from 
his j)orts, and has been obliged to promise to return to the owners 
all shipwrecked property. Previous to this, a misfortune of that 
kind was a source of emolument to the inhabitants on the sea 
coast, as formerly in Cornwall. 

One of the cruisers, the Aurora, is to convoy the trading vessels 
from Surat to the Red Sea in March ; but there is reason to believe 
that no pirates are on the coast of Arabia, outside the Persian 
Gulf. The Imaum of Muscat, our ally, is at open war with all the 
pirates, but his ambition leads him to very unjustifiable acts. His 
invasion of the island of Bhareen met with the success it deserved, 
and he was repulsed last year with the loss of 2000 men, and one 
of his brothers killed. 

The coast of Malabar, and of Cutch, have been notorious from 
the earliest j)eriod for harbouring pirates, and the desperate and 
successful actions they fought with the Portuguese and English 
prove how powerful they must have been ; since both nations were 
obliged to have several large men of war to secure their merchant 
ships from their grasp. It was only in their very haunts, like the 
Piudarries, that they could be exterminated ; and the tall of Se- 
verndroog, about 60 years ago, crushed this pest, which, according 
to hikorical accounts, had endured fw 2000,years, and was, in 
all probability, coeval with the trade carried on between Egypt, 
Yemen, and India. 

'I’hc present society of this description most formidable to the 
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west of India is the Whehabbee pirates, certain Mahometan 
sectaries extending along the southern coast of the Persian Gulf ; 
and though within the last ten years they have been severely 
checked, their vessels and houses burnt, and their forts destroyed 
by an expedition from Bombay, they have of late rallied, and 
having increased considerably in numbers and strength, have again 
drawn on them the attention of our government, 'Fhcir prineipal 
settlement is at Ras Ul Kymer. They can collect a body oi 
16,000 men in vessels of several hundred tons, which are propelled 
both by sails and oars. By their sweeps and great numbers of 
men, they have during calms the greatest advantages over other 
vessels. Their ships arc built very higli out of the water, far over- 
topping the bulwark even of a frigate; and as it is their mode ol 
fighting to board with the utmost intrepidity, throwing at once a 
whole crew of perhaps several hundred men on board their op- 
ponent’s ship, they are generally successful. Tliey have commonly 
a large gun on the quarter-deck which traverses in every direction, 
besides two long pieces of cannon in the prow close to the water. 
'I’heyarc cruel to a degree, and often sacrifice their prisoners in the 
name of God, cutting their throats with ceremonies similar to what 
the^use when they kill an animal for food. 'I’hcy avoid our men 
of war, only looking out for vessels that will reward them with 
plunder. On their settlements on the coast being attacked, thev 
fly up the country, but soon return and repair the damages. 

The Mercury is furnished with boarding nets, which I'asten very 
high up in the shrouds to repel their assaults. Tlieir principal 
enemy is the Imaum of Muscat. He has had some most despeiale 
engagements with them, and on more than one occasion has, by 
boarding, been beat off his <juartcr-dcck ; and, I believe, in the 
. last instance, he gave all over for lost, and ordered the vessel to 
be blown up, but fortunately a gun on the poop, loaded with grape, 
drove the assailants overboard. 
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It is possible we ma^ see Arden, a large town outside the 
.Straits of Babelniandeb, once in possession of the Portuguese. It 
at present belongs to an independent chief, or at most a sort of de- 
pendent on the Sultan of Senai, a country in the interior. 

On board the Honourable Company’s cruiser Mercury, March 16th, 1818. 

Lat 21'’. 5 &. N. Long. 38°. 26'. E. 

The distressing intelligence which met us at Mocha on the 21st 
ultimo was so unexpected, and of so painful a nature, that I have 
nut written since that period. After the l6’th instant oft' Socotra, 
we had unsettled weather and light winds, and it was not until the 
morning of the 2()lh that we came in sight of the high land to 
the north of the Straits of Babelniandeb, vulgarly called Babel- 
mandcl. About noon we passed through this strait by the 
largest passage, leaving the island of Perim to our right. I think 
1 never saw a more inhospitable looking place ; not a tree or shrub 
was visible, and I pitied the troops who had been encamped here 
during the Egyptian expedition. For several months there is not 
a drop of fresh water on the island, and they were obliged to be 
furnished with this necessary of life from the ships. Captain Blast 
informed me that it was so scarce at Cossier, where the Indian 
division landed, that ships were freighted with water alone f#om 
Bombay to that port, and the troops were under the necessity ol 
taking sufficient I’rom the vessels for the first two days march into 
the desert. 

Mocha is at no very great distance from the Straits. We 
anchored off it before dark, and found the Honourable Company's 
brig Vestal, which had returned from Sues, having carried Captain 
Moore to that port. The captain sent a boat on board of us, and 
the officer, in the most abrupt manner, informed^us of the loss all 
had sustained by the death of the Princess Charlotte. I was invited 
on shore by the governor, but 1 did not land ; and as fate would 
have it, the boat had not left the ship ten minutes after my refusal 
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before she was upset by a violent squall; and we were for some tiin« 
in considerable alarm, as we could not, with our ^tnsses, discern 
either the lieutenant or midshipman. The first lieutenant, however, 
soon got another boat hoisted out, and rowed to their assistance ; 
and in half an hour returned for a bucket to bail the boat out, and 
relieved us from our fears on account of those we thought lost, as 
all were hanging on to the bottom of tlie boat, but not in imminent 
danger. Captain Faithful, who commanded the Vestal, name on 
board in the course of the morning, and brought the Maltese news- 
papers with him. IJe stated that Captain Moore hatl found no 
difliculty in leaving Suez, which he did on a camel, two hours after 
he landed, and that he had arrived the next tlay at Cairo. We 
sent for various articles of provision 1‘rom the shore : the Arabs^ 
who brought them off, were much blacdsor than the Indians, and 
had lull as slender bodies. Whilst they were carrying the wood 
for fuel from the boat into the ship, they cc)niinued to sing a con- 
tinuni humming song, similar to that used in India, when a number 
of men are employed in raising a weight or an anchor. It is a re- 
petition ot' alla-alki- 1 /c-la ; this they accompanied by clapping their 
hands. 

On the 21st we sailed at two o'clock, with a fine bixx’ze I’roin the 
.southward, and were in latitude 14°. 21)'. N. long. 42°. 2b'. K. at 
noon on the 22d. On the 2bd wc had light balliing winds from the 
northward, having lost our favourable breeze ; and since that period 
it has continually blown from the north-west, or we have been <h.“- 
tained by ealms. So long has our passage been, that at one period 
Captain Blast intended to put into Juddah lor water: had he 
done 80 , I would have attempted to cross by land from that city to 
Suez on a dromedary; but a good south wind this morning has 
done some good, and our commander has determined to proceed at 
least as far as Cossier. 1 bad hoped to have been at Suez by this 
time, but the continual winds from the north>west, which blr>w 
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nearly all the year round, have disappointed all my wishes and ex- 
pectations. I am convinced the only good passages which can be 
made in this sea should be undertaken in November or December, 
and I might, if I had reflected before I came into the Red Sea, have 
concluded, from the scanty traffic on the outside of the shoals, 
that some good cause existed for its being so little frequented. The 
prevalence of these north-west winds impedes the navigation, and 
rqndcrs.it, for more than nine months in the year, almost a hopeless 
task to beat up against them in the open sea. In all probability 
it was the same ‘at the earliest periods; as in the time of Marco 
Polo the large ships which catne from India were unladen at 
the port of Arden, outside the Strait of Babclmandcb, and the 
merchandise placed in smaller boats, which he calls djerms, the 
word used to this day. These vessels, it may be presumed, sailed, 
as they do now, between the shoals and the coast of Arabia, taking 
advantage of the land breeze in the morning, which we have had 
but once in the open sea. The djerms anchor every night, and 
whenever we were near enough the shore, we saw them taking ad- 
vantage of or waiting for this slant of wind. 

Mocha is now the intermediate port between Egypt and India. 
I could not help feeling interested in sailing up this .sea, which, 
from time immemorial, was the channel of communication with the 
latter country, until the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope. 

The author of the Periplus of the Red Sea states, that he went 
down in the open sea. If this was the general custom at all times 
of the year, there must have been a great assemblage of vessels 
in the ports of Yemen during nine months; for it is only during 
November and December, and part of March and April, or a little 
later, when the south-west winds prevail, that, ships of any con- 
siderable size can return. At other times I conceive the traffic 
was carried on, as at the present day, within the shoals. At pre- 
sent the djerms only venture into the open sea, when they stretch 



across from one shore to the other ; and from the extreme unfitness 
of the vessel and every thing on board, they attempt it with the 
greatest anxiety. The daos are stupendous boats, of from 4 to 500 
tons, with one large mast, immense lattine sails of the thickest 
cotton, and every part of them of the most unwieldy description. 
They are, however, well calculated to carry vast (piantitics of 
merchandise, and many of them come across the open sea in July 
and August to Bombay. I saw one in that harbour which had 
been coppered, measuring 450 tons, and carrying above 550 tons of 
rice and other grain : her mast M’as one piece, as large as the main- 
mast of a 74. 

They are numerously manned, and do every thing by main 
force, accompanied by the whole crew yelling in chorus. We ha\ e 
not seen a single ship except the Vestal since we entered the Red 
Sea, 

On board the Honourable Company's cniizer, Mercury, March S8d, 1818. 

^ Lat. 25 ° 63 ' N. Long. 36 ° 65 ' E. 

Since the l6th instant we have hud but one good day’s run, 
and we must, it is thought, unavoidably j)ut into Cossicr, where 1 
hope to find means of crossing the desert. 

I have considered the route over-land from India to England, 
by this sea and Egypt, and I am satisfied it is not a good way for 
an offieer to return home, if despatch be required, except in the 
months of Novemlier and December; and the quarantine laws on 
entering Europe would even then greatly impede him. By the 
establishment of Arabs with dromedaries from Arden to Mocha 
and Juddah, by way of Suez to Cairo, and from that capital on 
to Alexandria, 1 think letters might reach England in less than 
seventy-five days from Bombay during the northeast monsoon. 

All our fresh provisions are nearly out; the fine Abyssinian 
sheep we took on board at Mocha being all expended. They 
are of a peculiar breed, and very handsome, being of the purest 
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white, with black heads and feet, and their tails very large. Diodorus 
Sieulus speaks of the sheep in Arabia with large tails. Tlie sailors 
have been on a short allowance of water for some days ; and were 
it not that the ship has tanks for it, she would not, from her 
want of room, be able to carry above a month’s provision of this 
necessary. Her orders are to call upon some small independent 
states outside of the Straits of Babelmandeb, and then to proceed 
to the Persian Gulf; and Captain Blast docs not e-xpect to return 
to Bombay for lifteen or sixteen months. He is consequently 
obliged to carry as much salt provisions as she can stow. The 
Sepoys and Lascars on board live upon rice and salt fish, and the 
English on the usual ship’s provisions. One half of the galley is 
for the use of the latter, and the Mahometans, who will not eat oti 
any dish used by the soldiers, have the other side to themselves. 
They only eat twice a day, having no meal like the mid-iiay (linncr 
of the Europeans. ]3uring the lime I passed on board I was once 
amused by their congratulating the captain on the tirst apjjeaiance 
of the new moon ; the seranj and many of the sailors coming aft 
on purpose to salam to him. 
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CIJAiTEIl XXVI. 


The Moivury makes the Brothers, two small Islands olfCossier — (hile of wind — K^yplinn 
coast — Hopes <if landing — Inhos])ilable shore — ( \>ssier — Arrangements — Iiiipiiries 
to be made of the governor of Cossier — rolaen* — J)eptli ol* water ofl’ the town — 
Lieutenant goes on shore — Pilgrimages — Painels — (ioixl intelligence — Salute — 
Land — Natives — Their dress — Governor's house— (5overn(»r — A Greek — ('aptain o\' 
llie polacrc — Arrangements for lenxing Cos.'.iir to cross the de.scrt — Interpreter — 
A Turkish soldier to act as escort— Coflee — Salutation — Tin* governor visits the 
Mercury — The author quits the ship — Leave the sUuulards behind — d'akes leave of 
the goveriM)r — Mount the eaniel — Quit Cossier — C\>nversatU)n with Mi humed — Pain 
arising from the motion of the camel — The road - -Hm-ks — Rest - -UeflecliouH — Cameh 
— ('oDtinue the route — Desert — Rains — The author's attendants — Dress of the I'urkish 
soldiers— 'rheir arms and aminunition — Dress of the soldiers in India — Robbers — 
Birds and lizards — Water — Iladjees — Pilgrimage — Position of the Mahometans in 
prayer — Accident— Conversation with Mehumed — Heat — ( 'amels — Watering place. 


Off How, a village on the March 3()tli, 1818. 

THE last four days I have travelled \\ ith grout falii^uc ; and 
from the mode of crossing the tiesert, having no oj)portunity, it has 
been out of my power to write regularly ; l)ut being at last tjn board 
a boat on this celebrated ami classical river, ami having slept a 
few hours last night, I will collect my thoughts, and, if pos.sil)lc, 
recall all that has occurred to me, and the many interesting scem;s 
I have witnessed since I left the cruiser on the l^bth. 

On the evening of the 25th the Mercury made the Jirothers, 
two small islancl.s in 26“ 19* north: they arc to the northward of 
Cossier, but in a latitude which it is recommended to reach before 
attempting to enter that port ; for the prevailing winc|s in this sea 
being from that quarter, vessels can run down to the port, with 
a free wind, between the shoals and the shore. Wc were becalmed 
the same evening after nine o’clock, and continued so till about one 
o'clock on the morning of the 26tb, when a violent wind fr5m the 
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N. W. drove us off the Brothers, and continuing to increase, we 
were obliged to leave our two landmarks, and attempt, by tacking, 
not to lose ground, and we run in for the Egyptian shore, — tiiese 
islands being about thirty miles from that coast. But frofn the 
tempestuousness of tlie gale, we gave up all hope of reaching our 
port that day, a high-running sea and the violence of the wind 
carrying us to leeward. However as we approached the shore, 
both moderated, and by six o'clock we saw the whole line of coast, 
and now relied as confidently on landing in the course of the day 
as we had concluded to the contrary two hours before. 

Still the town was to be discovered; for it is difficult to be 
seen, owing to the houses being of the same colour as the sand on 
which they are built. The steril and desolate appearance of the 
shore, the emerald mountains and broken ground, a description ap- 
plying to all the country, presented a combination of all the horrid 
accounts of Ihc most inhospitable shores that ever hero of romance 
landed on. Wc were under greater disadvantage than those ad- 
venturous characters ; for should the governor of Cossier be unable 
to assist us by mortal means, we could not expect any help from a 
friendly magician to cross that part of the country between it and 
Khenne on the Nile, so forbiddingly filled up in D’Anville's map, 
as the “ Great Desert.” This rugged shore afforded us a spe- 
cimen of what we were to expect; and with the prospect of 120 
miles of this kind of country before me, I wished myself well 
over it. I had, when at a distance, observed some spots more 
dark than the rest, differing considerably from the several shades of 
the brown, sandy, and thirsty colour which predominated ; and had 
hoped on approach they would have proved to have been patches of 
verdure. But, alas! they were only caVities dbeper than oidiers; 
and I conceive the aborigines could not have had any word for the 
colour, the return of which adds the greatest beauty to the most 
pleasant of our northern seasons. The difficulty of discovering the 



town was happily obviated by our descrying a three-masted ship in 
shore at anchor to the southward of tlie course we were steering, 
which at once put at rest our apprehensions of having been blown to 
the south without seeing the Imuses, as there is no other port where 
vessels can lie safely on this part of the coast, but that of our 
destination. About twelve o’clock no doubt could be entertained 
of our landing in the course of the day. 

As in duty bound, I prepared every thing to quit the vessel 
the moment she anchored; and stated my wish to the captain 
to have a boat with an officer to go on shore with me to wail 
upon the governor, in order to expedite my departure, if it were 
practicable ; but he recommended me to permit the officer to go 
first alone, and not to appear too anxious about it, and assured 
me if 1 failed at Cossier, he would, after taking in water, pro- 
secute his voyage, and land me at Suez in fifteen days. Ik- 
lieving, however, that I should gain time by the route of the desert, 
I determined to prefer it. Disregarding, as I ought wJicn cinployctl 
on a duty requiring expedition, all personal inconvenience, 1 was 
most anxious to know if it was possililc for sm individual with hut 
little baggage to pass from Cossier to Khcnne, on the Nile, in a day 
or two, or less. If this was answered in the affirmative, 1 wished to 
know the manner of crossing the desert, and was desirous of hiring 
some one who could, with Arabic, si)eak cither Bnglish, I'rcnch, or 
Spanish, Portuguese, Persian, or Hindoostanec, and who would 
accompany me to Alexandria. I also requested the officer to ask 
if the road across the desert was safe. In the event of thq first 
of these questions not being answered in a satisfactory manner, 
and its being found impracticable to proceed with the necessary 
despatch, inquiry was to be made in what time two persons couhl 
pass, forming, with guards, a little caravan; and similar questions 
that naturally arose from this, as in the first question. 1 was also 
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desirous of knowing where Mdiumcd Ali, Pacha of Egypt, was, 
being most anxious to see him; and the governor was further to 
be informed that I had letters from our government to his highness, 
Sir Evan Nepean having given me one for him. 

Mr. Melsom, the second lieutenant, was ordered on this duty^ 
and the boatswain's mate, a man, I believe, from some part 
of the Barbary coast, and who spoke Turkish and Arabic, with 
English, accompanied him, as well as a Lascar, who spoke Arabic 
and Hindoostanee. 

About two o'clock, having passed round the head of the shoal, 
we steered south, and ran along the shore towards the town and 
the three-masted ship. The former appeared to piomise but little, 
though the number of persons collected to see us come in was very 
considerable, particularly when it is recollected that but few could 
be women. The sea broke on a sandy beach to the north of the 
town, the houses being built on the sand, which extends some 
distance from the bold shore, and appears to have been formed 
and thrown up by the sea ; and I almost despaired, from the’ wall 
of rock at the back of the town, of finding an opening to pass into 
the interior. The three-masted vessel hoisted a crimson flag, and 
on approach proved to be a polacre, a vessel well known in the 
Mediterranean, the masts consisting of one piece, but with yartls 
across, and square rigged. A smaller vessel hoisted similar colours, 
hut the fort none. . 'J’hcre were several daos in the harbour. 

After we had passed the polacre and some part of the town, we 
continued sailing, in all appearance, to run on the sands, yet the 
man heaving the lead in the chains did not find bottom, the 
anchoring ground being so very steep and sudden. When within 
a ' quarter of a mile of the beach we ‘found lourselves in seven 
fathoms water, the throw of the lead the last cast finding jno 
bottom. The next gave us five, when the anchor was let go, 
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and the ship swung into three fathoms and ahalf, and I saw plainly 
the sand and weeds under the vessel's bottom before they wurped 
her into deeper water. 

It was just three o'clock when we anchored. The captain 
hoisted out the jolly-boat, and Mr. Melsoni, with his little suite, 
left the ship for the shore with my best hopes for success, as 1 was 
aware that the time 1 had lost by my long passage from Bombay, 
and the difficulties which had retarded my journey across India, 
I ought to make up for when in Egy|)t. I followed him with my 
eyes, and saw him land amongst the crowd which closed on him, 
and hud 1 not heard of the rank of a Turk being shown, by his at- 
tendants beating his inferiors, I should have fancied he was being 
well thrashed ; for the uplifted sticks, and showers of blows di.s- 
tributed on all sides amongst the crowd, gave it the appearance «)t 
a cudgelling match. 

The town appeared miserable. The houses entirely of mud, 
built round a small fort mounting towards the sea two guns, with 
its ^\^alls and towers loopholcd. 'J’his is the port whence the corn 
and other provisions arc embarked for the Arabian coast; as 
Mecca, Juddah, and indeed all western Arabia, depend on the 
exports of Egypt for their siistcnancc. It is also to Egypt and 
the states of Barbary what Surat is to India, the port whence 
pilgrims embark on their way to Mecca. Multitudes of <levolees, 
however, go by the caravan from Cairo to Suex, and on to Mecca 
along the eastern shore of the Red Sea. I observed several tombs 
of the Mahometans, with small white domes, similar to those in 
India. ■ Great numbers of camels appeared in all directions, and 
many asses : large piles of bales of merchandize lay upon the sands, 
,and I thought a caravan might be on the point of departure across 
the desert. 

However anxious I might be for the return of Mr. Melsom, I 
could not but, on its being announced, go to dinner, as in all pro- 
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bability it was the last civilized meal 1 should take for some time. 
About the middle of it, one gun was fired from the fort. I thought 
my ambassador stayed an unconscionable long time on shore; but 
just after dinner he returned, and set every doubt and fear at rest. 
He stated that every thing was so satisfactory, that he had not 
even written an answer to my questions ; and that on inquiring about 
the safety of the road, the governor replied, “ wherever Mehumed 
AH governed, gold might be placed on the road, and none would 
touch it." I immediately put on my red coat and sword, and ac- 
companied the lieutenant on shore with the interpreter ; and as the 
captain had been informed the gun we had heard was a compli- 
ment to us, we returned it with three, which were to be explained 
to the governor, as one to Ali Pacha, one to himself, and one 
for me. 

The tide was out when we approached the shore, and some men 
brought a sort of hammock of net, slung - between two poles, for 
each of us to be carried through the mud to the land. We then 
walked through the crowd to the house of the governor, and f was 
much struck, as I passed along, with the difference of the counte- 
nances and dress of the natives from those of India. Their features 
are larger and coarser, their stature taller than the people of the 
Dekhun and Bengal, and their dress Turkish, and most unl>ecoming; 
nor did I sec a naked person amongst them. Their turbans differed 
from those of India in being more bulky. The houses were mere 
huts. That of the governor was very miserable : some coarse mats 
were spread on the ground of the passage that led to the room 
where he was, and as I had ascertained the mode of saluta- 
tion by putting the right hand to the breast, I acted my part 
famously. 

The governor was seated in the alcove formed by the window, 
which looked out on the harbour, supported by cushions of dif- 
ferent colours, with several small carpets, and smoking a sort of 



hookah, greatly inferior to those we use in India. He was a man 
of about thirty, uncommonly liandsomc, his beard shavod, and only 
wearing mustachios, though habited d la Turque. Two chairs with 
straw bottoms were placed for us; where they got them 1 do not know. 
All the rest Avere seated on the ground. The room was very mean, 
nothing but plain white walls, and the roof of coarse rafters, filled 
in with the leaves of the date tree. On one side was a drawing of a 
ship, in, I think, pen and ink. About ten or a dozen turbaiied 
soldiers waited opposite the governor, whose dres.s was very pic- 
turesque, and several Turks were sitting round him on the ground. 
One man was as white as any person 1 ever saw, with red mus- 
tachios, and 1 have since learned that he was a Check, and the 
treasurer. The captain of the polacrc was present, a very line look- 
ing fellow, Avhose rich laced dress, turban, bare legs and slippers, 
with his pistols in his girdle, dagger and sword, made him resemble 
a jierfect Rinaldo Rinaldini. The civility of the efl'endi, which I 
found was his title, was very great : he stated that 1 might arrive at 
Khenpe in two days, if I left Cossier that night ; that he could reach 
that place the day after he (juitted the sea-side on a dromedary, but 
that I must expect to be longer, as I could not be accustomed to 
travelling on the back of a camel, Avhich was totally dilferent from 
the motion of a horse. I answ’ered that 1 had been used to riding 
and fatigue, and felt equal to atteiui)ting it, and that I only wished 
to return on board ’to fetch some few things, and should then be 
ready to start. He answered that the camels were gone two hours 
journey to water, but that they should be ready the next morning. 
I was, however, firm to my purpose, and he promised all should be 
ready at seven o’clock, with a guard, Avatcr, &c. ; and that he 
would write to the effendi at Klicnne to accelerate my progress, by 
procuring me a boat to go down the Nile to Cairo, and he only re- 
gretted he had not time to prepare bread add other refreshments 
for me. 



My next most desirable object yfa» to procure. 80in3fi/|tenon 
who could act as ray interpreter, and the captain of the ship seat 
for a man he had on board named Mehumed, who socm made Ins 
appearance. He was a well looking stout fellow of about forty, 
appeared very good humoured, and a great favourite of all those 
assembled around. He said he spoke English, Spanish, Italian, 
and Arabic, and asked forty dollars to go down to Alexandria, 
and twenty more to pay his captain who had advanced him that 
sura. 1 consented to this, and informed him 1 was to quit Cossier 
in three or four hours. He spoke a little English, and Spanish 
fluently, and between these two I hoped to get on very well. A 
Turkish soldier, named Mustapha, was also ordered to prepare liim- 
self to accompany me : he was a short fat man of about sixty years 
old, and did not seem to relish the idea of his trip. The governor 
asked me how the captain liad brought the ship into the. harbour, 
and seemed surprised when 1 told him we had maps of the p^t on 
board. 

The plague was reported not to be at Alexandria, which they 
call Ischanderand Iskandcria. lie inquired if there was no shorter 
road from Hind (Ilindoostan) to England than through Cossier, r .d 
some other questions of no importance. Coffee was twice brought 
us in small china gilt cups without the stand ; it was excellent, but 
without sugar or milk, and some sediment remained at the bottom of 
the cup. 1 also mentioned that Mr. Thomson wished to start next 
morning, as 1 was aware he woukl not undertake so rapid a journey 
as 1 speculated upon ; and the effendi promised that all should be 
ready, as well as a person who understood some European languages 
and Arabic. The interpreter spoke Turkish to the governor, but 
many present only spoke Arabic, wluch is Ifate language of the 
country, the Turkish being that of the latest conquerors,' like tite 
Persian in Hindoostan before the fall of the house of 'HttioilrJ ' 

1 observed several persons come in during the time I was before 
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the governor, and those who were his inferiors salujtcd liiin in a 
very curious manner. He held out his hand, and when they bent 
down to touch it with theirs and attempted to kiss it, lie snatched 
it away as soon as their hand reached his, and tlie person retired 
after kissing his own hand. 

When I rose to depart for the vessel, his excellency oflered to 
accompany me on board. We proceedc<l to llie sca-sidc, and he 
entered the jolly boat, his attendants being in another boat be- 
longing to the shore. We found the captain and Mr. 'I'hoinson 
ready to receive us on board, and they had some little conversa- 
tion. I stated my doubt to the captain of the polacre whether 
my newly engaged interpreter would not run away, but he an- 
swered, if he did the pacha would cut oil' the eft’eudi's head. 'They 
took some coffee, and returned on shore ; and I prepared for my 
journey. 

tasked the officers to assist me with light portmanteaus, and 
the surgeon, Mr. Nimmo, was so kind as to give me a basket with 
a lock and key, and a small leather portmanteau. 'I’hese, with my 
three despatch boxes, my bottle case filled with brandy, pistols, 
sword, and cloak, were all I determined to carry, with some pens, 
ink, and paper, six changes of linen, and 300 dollars, which 1 had 
received at Bombay. 

About eight o’clock I was reaily, and after shaking hands with 
all on board, and finding my baggage increased by a little box 
from the captain’s steward, containing something to eat, I left 
the ship ; and having rowed on shore, went to the ctfendi’s house, 
where he was seated in the same nxim as in the morning, employed 
in dictating and making up letters for me to carry, and sealing 
them with his own seal. He had an iniTncnsc lantern of five 
sides on a small stool before him, and a pair of tin snuffers. I 
found I had left the standards we had taken at Jubbulpoor behind 
me, and having brought them so far I was unwilling to lose them, 
and sent to the vessel for them. The governor asked me what in- 
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telligence I was carrying to Eng^ind, and said he supposed the 
armies of the eastern nations were not disciplined like our armies in 
Europe. (A Turk talking of disciplined armies was excellent.) He 
also wished to know if we had any merchandize on board the vessel. 

About nine, the standards having arrived, and Mustapha having 
given notice that the camels were all ready, and my several boxes 
on their backs, I took leave of Mehumed Effendi, after presenting 
him with my Dollond telescope, very niuch against my will, as I 
had brought it from England with nie, jbut I saw he expected 
something. He cautioned me to be careful not to fall off when 
the camel rose from his recumbent posture. We then proceeded 
to the yard of the house, where I found seven camels; one for 
myself, one for Mustapha, one for Mehumed, my interpreter, with 
my clothes, two for the other Turkish soldiers, one for water, and 
another for an Arab, with a negro to mount occasionally. I placed 
my cloak and silk levadah* on the saddle of my camel, tied a^ord 
to the pummel of it, so as to hang in two loops to receive my feet 
on each side in place of stirrups, and mounted, taking fast hold of 
the handles of the saddle before and behind. It is impossible to 
conceive the awkward and unpleasant situation and posture I was 
thrown into, on the camel rising, as they are all at a very early age 
taught to lie down to receive their loads. But they are at all times 
so unruly as to render it necessary to tic the thigh and leg together 
when bent under them. The animal on rising throws the body of 
the rider into a horizontal position, the head forward, then in a like 
position backward, and the different contortions he is shaken into 
are very painful and dangewus. I however, by holding very fast, 
got safe from the ground with the camel. 

I now wished Mr. Melsom adieu, gav^ presents to the rapacious 
servants of the effendi, and turning my back on the ship, skirted' 
the town, crossed the sand, and found myself in a few minutes sur* 


* A wide silken quilted wrapper. 
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roun^<^ by rocks on all sides, forlorn ai When I quitted 

the camp of the governor-genettaT I had the rope of the camel’s 
liead in my hand, and I found the motion unpleasant, as is tliat of 
all animals which move two legs on the same side at one time. I 
<lid not know what to make of my fellow travellers, but Mustnpha 
offered me his pipe: I smoked very comfortably, and soon be- 
came more used to the movement. 1 talked with Mehumed, who 
stated that he had been in England, France, and Spain. lie 
knew all the seaports in the Mediterranean, and I promised myself 
great amusement in his conversation on the dreary road. I learnt 
that we were to proceed at a foot's pace the whole way ; and after 
two hours travelling was much alarmed with respect to the motion 
of the animal, for about that time 1 felt a juost violent pain in my 
side and back, and this continued to increase, so that 1 was oblige<l 
to dismount and walk. 'I’he road was hardened by the track ol 
the caravans, so that I got on well, though very tired, having been 
on deck all the night before during the gale. 

About twelve o'clock wc arrived at the first watering place, 
called Ambojar, about nine or ten miles, from Cossicr; and the 
moon soon after arose, and showed me tin; barrenness around. 'I'he 
iwid in general was shut in on both sides by walls of rocks, except 
where little plains of sand extended, dotted with large stones, and 
behind those on the sides, others more distant reared their heads ’ 
above in the wildest confusion, and most fantastic shafics, and 
different colours. Avenue after avenue, thus bounded, continued 
to present themselves. I again mounted my camel, and became 
more easy when upon its back ; and my desire to get over my 
journey made me bear up against what inconveniency remained. 
About two o'clock my guards complained of being tired, and 
Avished to lie down, but I was resolved, and did not stop till about 
an hour after, when the return of pain obliged me to rest, and 
we all dismounted, tied the camels' legs, and those who accom- 
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panjed me soon fell asleep. "But, though I was very much ex- 
hausted, the new situation in which 1 was placed prevented me 
from sleeping. The comparison with even the night before was 
great ; then on board a small vessel riding out a gale; now wrapped 
in my cloak, lying on the ground amidst the stillness of the desert, 
surrounded by camels, Turkish soldiers, and Arabs asleep. It is 
on such occasions I feel repaid for all fatigues and difficulties: 
then I reflect upon the novel and curious circumstances of my 
position, and contemplate the difference between the manners and 
feeling of countries more or less civilized and those most refined. 
The camels did not attempt to rise, but lay on their sides to rub 
themselves; the saddles on their back, which cover the sides of 
their hump, not permitting them to roll over. The moon was 
beautiful, and just as I iiad dropped asleep, a large company ot 
persons, with camels. See. passed close to us ; and, turning to the 
east, 1 saw the first streaks of daylight. Having called ray drowsy 
companions, we mounted and proceeded on our road, and when day 
broke I could view this most singular desert at my leisure, as we 
moved through the rocks. 

I had always understood that this desert consisted of a great 
expanse of sand, but it was masses of irregular rock, of all sliapes 
and heights, from twenty to 100 feet perpendicular; and where 
they are low enough to see beyond them on the road sides, all 
appears alike, dreary and frightful. Large cliffs, of many tons 
weight, frowned from the slanting sides, and appeared to require 
only a touch or a breath to precipitate them into the road. Some 
formed perfect cones, and the stone was generally of a red colour. 
We often passed small open spots, from about 100 yards to a mile 
square. The sharp edges of the rock in many places shewed 
through the sand, and the whole was bounded by masses on masses 
of rocks, piled on each other in the most splendid wildness, — 
doubtless the most unfinished of all nature’s works. To my surprise. 



though there is hardly any water to be found on the route, I mw 
many water-courses and deep fissures in tlie earth, and on inquii^ 
found there. used to be very heavy rains in the desert; but for the 
last four years they have almost totally failed, as there has been only 
twenty-four hours rain, and that five months ago. The road runs 
between the rocks, and does not, in a single instance, pass over the 
smallest elevation. 

I had, when in broad daylight, a very gcnwl view of niy com- 
panions, and we formed a most singular group, only recjuiring a 
sand^'-haired Scot to have made all the different gradations of 
colour, from the fairest to the darkest of mntikimi. Of this strange 
assemblage I was the most white; Mustapha, a native of Constan- 
tinople, next; then came one of the soldiers, a native of St. Jean 
d'Acre; another from Alexandria; Mchumod was from Tangiers, 
one an Arab of Egypt, each successively darker than the preced- 
ing; and, to complete the whole, the negro with curled hair, thick 
lips* flat nose, and ebony complexion. The dress of the 'I’urkish 
soldiers is very handsome. The turban is largo, being a piece of 
muslin bound in many folds round a small scarlet cap, with a bine 
tassel at the top: a vest generally of silk under a (loth em- 
broidered jacket, not uidike the jacket of the. Spanish peasants, 
the sleeves cut open from thc’shouldcr : a large red sash round the 
lK)dy, and the pistols and dagger stuck into an embroidered belt 
over it. Sometimes a white petticoat from under the sash as low 
as the knees; others wear loose white trowsers; some Turkish cloth 
breeches of an uncommon size; and below the knee to the ancle, 
which is left bare, the leg is covered with a sort of gaiter of dif- 
ferent colours, ornamented with gold or silver lacc. Red slippars 
are generally used for the feet. 

'J'he sword is worn by a cord which passes over the shoulder and 
round the body, and the gun is generally carried on the shoulder. 
The pistols and other fire-arms are all foreign, being from London 
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and several other cities of Europe; and the flint is in most cases se- 
cured by a silver plate fastened to the cock, to prevent its falling out. 
'J'heir ammunition is also carried in the belt. Each of the soldiers 
with me had a large pair of saddle-bags on the camel, well filled 

with clothes, and his pipe and tobacco — the first stuck in his belt 

« 

with his pistols, the latter in a little bag hanging from his sash.. 

The dress of the Mahometan and Hindoo soldiers, in India, is 
totally different from this. It consists of a long vest from the neck 
to the ancles, with sleeves open half-way from the bottom on the 
sides, with this dissimilarity, that they button their vest across the 
breast on opposite sides according to their religions. They have a 
sash, small turban, and are armed with a matchlock, sword and 
dagger, a peculiar shaped powder-horn, a small bag of balls, and a 
shield of a round form, with several bosses, usually hung on the 
l>ack : sometimes shoes or sandals. The dress of the Arabs is 
jiothing but a large, loose, brown sackcloth gown with immense 
sleeves, and extending to the feet; a little skullcap, and always 
the pipe and tobacco. The lower classes in India are naked, ex- 
cepting a small cloth round their loins; and so partial are the 
Sepoys to this unshackled costume, that the uniform is taken off as 
soon as they get off parade. ^ 

As we proceeded, Mustapha pointed out to me a spot where 
he had last year rescued, from the hands of some lobbers, a number 
of travellers. These freebooters did not appear, by the account I 
received from the interpreter, to be Bedouin Arabs, but a robber, with 
about fifteen followers whom he had collected. This road was at one 
jjcriod almost impassable for the Bedouins ; but Mehomed Ali has, 
by his vigorous administration, totally destroyed their predatory 
expeditions. In the midst of this (jesglatc situation I saw some 
birds which I believe to be partridges, and some sand larks, as well ■ 
as a small lizard. I conclude from this that there must be water 
in the neighbourhood, perhaps only in the holes of the rock. Near 
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two hours after daylight we met nearly 100 camels laden with 
wheat and dates, escorted by about ten Arabs armed with short 
spears; and during the rest of the journey, almost every half hour 
we fell in with small caravans of asses ami camels. 'I'lic good water 
used at Cossier is brought tm asses from a distance ol’ above forty- 
five miles on this road, that in the neighbourhood of the town being 
very bad. What a misery must it be to live in a place without this 
blessing! indeed, were it not the great port for the ex|)ortation of 
corn, &c. to Mecca and Juddah, and for the embarkation of pil- 
grims to the former of these towns, it would doul)tlcss be deserted. 
Mehumed and Mustapha are both hadjecs, this title being given 
to all Mahometans w'ho have gone to the holy city. It is one of 
the most orthodo.v ritc.s of their religion to undertake this pil- 
grimage, and indeed all ouglit once in the course of their lives to 
do so ; but of late years they have decreased very much in jiumber.s, 
though those who have accomplished the duty arc still very much 
respected. At a great distance from Mecca, where the visiting it 
becomes a serious undertaking, it is exli’aordinary what credit they 
gain by this journey. When I was at Delhi in 1815, a servant oi 
the officer who had charge of the palace had gone on this holy 
excursion, and the king and whole court treated him in consc- 
<iuence with the greatest familiarity ; and his majesty on his return 
sent for him, and the fellow, 1 believe, thought himscli a saint. 

It is curious, that in the course of my route 1 have found the 
Mahometans change their position in prayer. I’hey arc obliged 
fo turn their faces towards Mecca while (hus devoutly emj)loyed ; 
and in Inciia, all turn to the westward and south-west. In this 
country, all turn to the east, and at Alexandria, I suppose, I shall 
find them facing to the south-east. As to the Lascars on board the 
Mercury, they were not aware of the change after we had entered 
the Straits of Babelmandeb, and with the greatest innocence 
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still faced the west, but would have been much shocked had 1 told 
them that they turned their backs on Mecca. 

About ten o’clock we were overtaken by two soldiers on camels, 
who had left Cossier a few hours after us. They were carrying 
money to Khcnn6, and as they had no- water, they pushed on to 
the spot where it was to be found, which was stated to be about 
three hours distant. 

About eleven o’clock we entered the longest avenue, or lane of 
mountainous walls on each side, I had seen : it could not have ex- 
tended less than three miles. It was covered with little yellow prickly 
bushes, which the camels eat with great relish, and we saw several 
parties of camels and asses feeding oii it. My guards procured a 
lettuce for me from some of those who had arrived from the banks 
of the Nile, which refreshed me much ; and they offered me some 
pieces of sugar-cane, but 1 was afraid it would, by the clammy 
juice it contained, only add to my thirst. 

Fortunately, Mchumed amused me much by his remarks. He 
stated that he had been on board the Sultan, one of our line of 
battle ships, in the course of pur conversation he asked if I knew 
King George, who, he supposed, must be 100 years old. He said 
that he never drank any intoxicating liquors while on board our 
man of war, and in half an hour after mentioned the price of gin, 
rum, and beer, in Fngland, and of wine in France and Spain, and 
of the date brandy in Egypt; and since we have become better 
acquainted, last night, to his own share, drank above two thirds of 
a bottle of that liquor. I asked him how he avoided eating pork 
on board a ship, as the Mahometans, following entirely the Jewish 
law in this j'espect, do not permit the use of hog’s flesh; but lie an- 
swered, with the most ingenious eanuistry, pork board a ship, all 
the same as mutton" He declared there were some vnry, fine 
cities in England, mentioning as specimens Portsmouth and Piy- 
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iijouth. The English fought well at ici\, he said, bvU badly bn 
land ; and he appeared to have been on the coast of Cnlalonia 
when bar force was besieging Tarragona. He evideiilly had learnt 
English on board a man of war, from the knowledge he had of our 
vulgar tongue, but this did very well in the desert. 

Towards mid-day the weather became very sultry, the heat 
being reflected from the rocks on each side ; and had it not been 
for the gitsts of wind Avhieh sometimes swept down the valleys as 
we passed, it w'ould have been dreadful. I have been tohl that 
the Sepoys who marched from Cossicr to Khenne inuhir Sir David 
Baird, during the time we occupied this country, could not bear 
the intense heat thus reverberated, and complained of it as worse 
than India. I found very little dificrenee between the camels of 
this country and the dromedaries of India; though I believe 1 
never saw one of the former diming the whole time I was in that 
country, as I have understood there are not many in it, although 
we call them all indiscriminately camels. The dromedary will trot 
from six to ten miles an hour, but the camel only travels at a foot 
pace. In India, a small piece of stick, with little knobs at the ends, 
is passed through the gristle of the dromedary’s nose, but the camel 
here has on a rope head-stall.^ 

It is curious to observe the dromedary, when taking water, t hrow 
up from his stomach, out of his mouth, on one side, a blood-coloured 
bladder, accompanied with a violent bid)bling noise, which gra- 
dually decreasing, from the water and air being drawn from it, he 
again sucks in and swallows. Tlie gait of a dromedary, with its 
long legs, when going at its greatest pace, is very similar to that of 
a deer. I made inquiry how long a camel could exist without 
water, and was infornted that if they were fed on green forage, they 
could live many days without it; but that they could go five days 
without any thing to drink and but little to eat, and they would 
fail at the end of eight days altogether if they had no water, though 
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ever so regularly fed. These, they said, were extremes, but I had 
no opportunity to prove them, and only relate what they told me. 
Camels arc formed for a dry country. The long broad foot is 
only of use in sandy liard roads, and they are absolutely useless 
and inefficient in rainy or swampy weather. The poor animals 
slip their hind legs, which spread open outwards, and never recover 
themselves. The expense to the officers of the army of the Dekhun, 
Avho moved up during the rains, was in this respect excessive. 
Many hundreds of these animals fell victims to the slippery ground. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

Watering-place in the desert— CiRteras—Beer—Coffec--Wargiff*---Hc(louin Arabs— Ciiru- 
vans attacked — Trees— Oases— Rest— Sandy desert— MounUiiis on the Nile— C:ave 
—Wells at Koitah — Sick jK'ople— Turkisli soldiers— Carelessness of the Turkish 
soldiers — Mirage — Water of the Nile— Arrive at the eultivation on llie Nile — Reflce- 
tions— Benhut — Rest — Illness — Proceed to Khennc— Mcxle of raising water— llgv{»- 
tian village — Mahometan tombs — CausewMy — Khenne — Colfeediouse -Thi' effendi — 
Require a lioat — Unpleasant situation— European gentleman — Iiilelligeuee of Atr. 
Salt— Send a letter to the consul — Mr. Anderson — W ish to visit DendiTa — Proceed to 
Dcndera — Turkish soldiers — Tents — Boats — Ferry — ('opts— Hist ani view of Dendera 
— North gate — The great temple — Mahometan fanaticism — d'he back of tlie t(*mpli‘ 
— Anxious to visit ''riiebes— The religions of Egypt and India — Return from Den- 
dera — The plague at Alexandria — Mehumed Alfs family — Whehabbees— War 1 h- 
tween them and the Turks — Camels used in war — Rosary- -Rencontre with an 
Albanian — Bad discipline of the Turks — Barracks — Mr. And(‘rsorfs house— Austrian 
botanist— Proceed to the boat— Biiekslies — Misi'rable boat — How, a village on the 
Nile — Crocodiles — Alligators — two kinds on the (ianges — (’urnniere — (iurial — Com- 
mencement of a bridge — Gilx’l Mokuttiiin— Cultivation — Village s on tiu* Nil(‘ Oars 
— Turkish soldiers ill use the Arabs— Reflections on niiliury desjxaisin —On our 
. Indian army — On Imgland. 


THE watering-place did not appear, though it was near one, 
o'clock, and 1 became almost exhausted ; but a little Jiftcr Unit 
hour we at last reached it. It is called Aumur, but the disappoinf- 
ment I met with was great, as the only water to be procured, and 
that in very small ipiantities, was what dripped from the rocks, and 
was found in the hollow. The persons who freipiented tlie desert 
have formed two sorts of cisterns about eight feet deej), l)y scraping 
away the sand until they come to the solid rock, and hollow out 
in it, about eight inches deep, a hole, which on l)cing emptied, as 
it does not contain above a gallon of water, replenishes itself in a 
short time. I am confident that at the expense of a little gun- 
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powder, wells might be excavated, and a certain and plentiful re- 
source of water be always preserved in this part of the desert. I 
determined to remain in this spot for three hours, and remembering 
the small box that the captain’s steward bad put up for me, I opened 
it with avidity, and found it contained, perhaps, the only meat I 
could not have eat; but 1 could hardly have supposed 1 should 
have had such bad luck as to find iny stock of provisions, in the 
middle of a desert where there was a great scarcity of water, a piece 
of ship’s salt beef. There were,, however, some biscuits in the box, 
and searching lower, 1 discovered to my astonishment, of all things 
the most unexpected and the most welcome, a bottle of English beer. 
Had it been of adamant, 1 would have forced it open; and had vast 
sums been placed at my feet, 1 should, at the moment, have refused 
them rather than forego the draught of delicious malt and hops. I 
ate some biscuits, lay down under a shelving rock, and soon fell 
fast asleep. 

About half-past three Mehumed awoke me, and proposed to 
resume our march; and I asked for some coffee, in hopes it would 
keep me awake. A collection of camel’s dung was immediately got 
together, and being lighted by a flint and steel, used for smoking, 
Mustapha made some exeellent and strong coffee. As we were 
about to. mount our camels, some persons passed having their ani- 
mals laden with clarified buffalo’s butter, and all my attendants 
having procured some of it, (not unlike in smell to train oil) crumbled 
two loaves of brown bread upon the inside of a sheep’s skin, poured 
the butter upon it, an^ one of them, tueking up his sleeves, stirred 
this agreeable mess with both his bands, and called the remainder, 
who ate it with their fingers. Such a pottage 1 never saw be- 
fore, and hope never to see again. • . , 

We at length mounted, and about five o’clock entered thepai£) 
of Wargift’, where Mustapha told me the French . wctc posited on 
the landing of our troops at Cossier, and.l think 1 never saw a 
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stronger pass. It is almost impossible to describe these' most sin- 
gular cliifs; and the road between them was twice as deep and more 
narrow than the worst streets in London. I do not know how any 
troops could force or turn it. This spot was ond of the worst when 
the road was infested with the Bedouin Arabs; and Mustapha, who 
ga've me this information, mentioned that these Pindarrics of Egypt 
had at times defeated caravans of 2000 soldiers, and seixetl the 
camels they guarded. 

These robbers, however, are now nearly subdued, perhaps to- 
tally so, by the all-powerful Pacha. Sonic distance from this cele- 
brated pass, Mustapha pointed out the head of two small valleys 
which opened into the road, nearly opposite each other, where 
within the last tM'o years a large caravan had been attacked ami 
carried off. At the mouth of one of the valleys, two Turkish soldiers 
defended themselves until one had received seven musket balls. 1 
had the curiosity to count the trees in this day’s jouriuy, (the 27th) 
and I found-that six was the number. I learnt afterwards at Khennf’ 
that there are several small oases in the desert, containing trees, 
grass, &c. ; but I have no doubt if they have; not more rain, these 
will also perish. Our course w’as nearly west, but I observed when 
we tunied to avoid rocks which lay in our front, wegcrrerally turned 
south. I suffered very much from the motion of the camel, but 
could and would have continued on all night, had not the soldiisrs 
complained that they were tired ; and after nearly (juarrclling with 
them, I was obliged, at twelve at night, to give Avay to their impor- 
tunities, and we rested about two hours, w'hen I again made thorn 
mount, and proceeded. At daylight, I found we had entered a 
totally different country from that we had passed through before, it 
being entirely of sand, all the rocks and stones having disappeared, 
and the only rise above the sdnd being not unlike the sides of a 
gravol-pil. Tlie view around was very extensive, and all being of a 
sand cdotir, had the look of a heavy fall of dirty-coloured snow ; 



i mean that it formed one uniform expanse,' as when the ‘grdirtid' is 
covered with snow in England. Mustapha directed rtiy ey^ to the 
mountains (just visible) on this side the Nile, and I almost despaired 
of ever reaching them. When we had traversed this barrel! wild 
lor four liours after daylight, the soil again changed to a hatd gravel, 
with loose Hat stones dispersed upon the surface — and the heat be- 
came dreadful. We passed what at a distance appeared to me to 
be the mouth of a cave, not far from the road ; but though I haid 
a great desire to view it, I was so fatigued that I could not muster 
up strength to do so. Here I must take blame to myself for a 
gross piece of indolence and forgetfulness. 1 now recollect, per- 
f(!ctly, this very cave being mentioned in some book published in 
England, where it is stated not to have been entered; and I think 
the reviewers express a hope that some traveller will make a point 
of examining it ; and in so unfrequented a road, no traveller may 
again pass for years. However, this is the first time I have to 
regret my bodily exhaustion having overcome iny spirit of research. 

I saw several antelopes, or animals of the deer species, in the de- 
sert. About 12 o'clock we reached the wells at Keitah, where there 
are some small mud buildings with domes. These were full of sick 
(lersbns, and there being in Egypt a disease supposed to be conta- 
gious, called the plague, I would not permit myself to take the rest 
1 re([uired, and determined to proceed. We however dismounted 
and made coffee, and I smoked two or three pipes, and had the 
camels fed, having brought us so well from Cossier with only the 
halts I have mentioned. We heard that a large force of Turlcish 
soldiers had arrived at Khenn6, on their way to Mecca ffbni tlairo, 
and I hoped to find some gbod fast-rowing boat which hh'^ brought 
them up the river, to take me down. The wells wefe full of waier, 
but 6f dirterent qualities; one excellent, the oth6r bad. Froin this 
point there are three roads to Wargiff, where they "aW is 

to say, the one We came, and two others, one On 'eadh' sme' of it. 
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Many beggars descended from the houses, and the soldiers were 
very liberal in relieving them with my biscuit. They also amused 
themselves by firing at crows and vultures, and with their firelocks 
cocked, and holding the muzzles very low, juiupe<l about the bag- 
gage without any care. Had they fallen, some camel, or perhaps 
man, would have been killed or wounded. I had often heard and 
read of the very great carelessness of the 'I’urks with their lire- 
arms, and here I saw it fully exemplified. 'J’his may he accounted 
for from the taint of fatalism influencing more or less every action 
of their lives. I'his place is forty miles from Khenni’’, which I 
hoped to reach by midnight. 

We continued our route, meeting many camels, asses, and a few 
dromedaries. I saw at a distance, though very imperfectly, the 
pillars of sand of which Bruce gives so tremendous an account. 
These are only what in England we call whirlwinds, which. take up 
leaves, &c.; but here the light sand is raised in great quantities, 
and kept in the air us long as the column docs not encounter ob- 
stacles to break it, which are rarely met witli in this sea of sand. 

I did not perceive in the desert the optical deception which the 
French call “ mirage,” though in the extensive plains of India 
I have often witnessed it. The Persians call it “ Surab,” and the 
Hindoos, in the desert of Jessehiierc and Biccanecr, “ Chit-trauin.” 

About five o’clock I met those persons who had quitted the 
banks of the Nile in the morning, who gave me plenty of water, 
which was most refreshing. 1 must own I felt a pleasure in thus 
(juaffing the water of this classical river, and remember well when 
crossing the Ganges, opposite Benares, in 1815, after having been 
only fifteen days in India, and travelling 500 miles, that I expe- 
rienced the same satisfaction in filling my horn cup from that sa- 
ered stream. About six o’clock we were overtaken by an Arab on 
a dromedary, and who, 1 hoped, might have brought my dressing- 
case, which I had left behind by mistake ; but I found he had been 
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sent after us by the effendi with his watch, which was broke*iand 
he wished Mustapha to take it to Cairo to be mended. He had 
quitted Cossier on the morning of the 27th. Just before squ^set, I 
descried the smoke of the villages on the cultivated ground watered 
by the Nile, and soon after came in sight ol the beautiful fields 
of green barley. I felt a strong desire to dismount and run into 
it ; and the number of date trees, the houses, lowing of cattle, 
barking of dogs, and hum of voices, united with the pleasant vege- 
table smell, awaking the joyful association of civilized life, made the 
contrast with the desert so forcible, that the sensation I experienced 
cauuot be described. 1 felt in a new world ; and the delight of 
having crossed the desert, and reached the habitations ot man,, and 
the banks of the Nile, gave me new vigour— I forgot my fatigues. 
My mind, thus exalted, took a hurried view of the many -historical 
events which had in my infancy made the river Nile as familiar to 
me as the Tiber and the Thames ; and I recollected that in this 
country, in all probability, our arts and sciences had their origin , 
that the most civilized nations had borrowed their ideas from it ; 
and that at this moment, in it the noblest remains of antiquity 
existed, towering in their magnitude over the puny works of later 
ages. It was gratifying to know that it was in a state of the 
greatest traiuiuillity, and that I could pass, with facility and ease, 
through a region, which, a few years ago, was most dangerous to a 

visitor. 

We left the large and straggling village of Benhut on our left, and 
skirted the cultivation, which extends to the very foot of the hills, 
or rise of the desert, as far as the level of the river will permit its 
water to inundate ; and thus there is no gradation, but a s^arp line 
which bounds the roost fertile and the most barren districts on 
earth. Our camels passed slowly over the fissures made by heat 
of the sun on tlie mud, which the river leaves «n. its return -to its 
usual bounds. 
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‘ Arabs, to whom the camels belonged, begged me not to take 
th^ Into Khenn6 at niglit, as the troops would seize them to trans- 
port' their baggage and water; and as I was very tired, and had ar- 
rived within six miles of that place, where 1 was aware I could not 
do any thing at night, I agreed to sleep by the side of the road, 
and rising early, reach the town by the time the elfondi was in his 
court. We continued on, however, to a small village at some little 
distance on the road, where 1 observed the cattle to be very similar 
to those in Europe, and the children outside the houses playing in 
sccurit)^ with an air of the greatest tranquillity around. We dis- 
mounted, and, to my surprise, on attempting to stand, I staggered 
several paces and fell, and it w'as only by degrec^s that J overcame 
the giddiness which had seized me. f w’as obliged to be held up 
for several minutes before I could stand alone, and after a short 
time, a violent hcadach came on, and 1 found I had exerted myself 
almost too much. 1 however lay down, wrapped myself up warm, 
and screening my head with the clothes of the camel, tried to 
sleep; but my ideas wandered in so distressing a ntanner, though 
much exhausted, it was very long after my companions had gone 
to rest that T fell asleep. This will not Ix^ thotight s<irprising 
when it is considered that I had travelled 120 miles in 45 hours, on 
the same camel, with such rough riding as horsemen cannot con- 
ceive; and had, besides suffering other privations, scarcely allowed 
myself any repose. 

I passed a very restless night, and called my companif>ns before 
daylight, when, having mounted our camels, we proceeded towards 
Khenn6. As the day broke I fotmd wc were still skirting the edge 
rtf th6 desert. The fields of green corn *)n the left hand principally 
consisted of barley or bearded wheat, and some sugar-cane; an<l 
* almost as soon as it was light enough to work by, I beheld the 
(kh^ants mising s^ter to irrigate their lands. I was much amuse<l' 
at the manner in which they managed it. On the part ncaresMlu; 
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desert, where the ground was highest, a deep well was du^, I-Suppose 
to the level of the Nile, and the water was raised from this by a 
leather bag at one end of the lever, by one man, to the height 
of perhaps ten or twelve feet, and emptied into a small reservoir, 
where another lever and attendant, like the lower oiie^ raised 
the water above him ; and by a continuation of the same means it 
was hoisted until it reached the surface of the field. I have, since 
I have been on the river, seen no fewer than six of these stages 
to raise the water from the Nile. The counterpoise on the other 
end of the lever consists of a mass of straw and mud made into a 
great ball. 

We passed several petty villages, and as they all appeared alike 
to me, I will describe one of them. The houses are small, and of 
mud, and generally built so as to form a sejuare. Part of the house 
is raised like an overgrown chimney, a little ornamented, and the 
windows appear hardly capable of giving any light to the interior. 
A considerable number of date trees are planted near and around 
the habitations, and are almost the only trees I have yet seen. The 
Mahometan tombs are here unlike those in India, which are very 
neat, but these are only banks of mud, about three feet high, ten 
long, and five broad : a few arc of brick. 

As we approached Khenn6 we observed a high causeway of 
brick, which leads to the Nile through the cultivated land. It is 
about twelv’e feet high, and of use during the early und latter period 
of the inundation to reach the true bed of that river. About half 
a mile from the town the road conducted us through the fields, 
and we finally turned our backs on the desert. We here overtook 
one of the sheep I had so often heard of, with their prodigtons 
tails, and immense quantity of wool. On entering the town, whieh 
appeared to have been once surrounded by a wall, we wenttfirougii * 
some miserable mud houses of several stories high, with* very •mall 
windows in general projecting from them. We passed under a 
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;Whicb 9ti:etche<l across from the tops of the houses» aad |oup<l 
it ,a coffee-house, where man^ Turkish soldiers were sitting 
sinokipg* and drinking codec ; the whole appearance of Uie place 
was wean, being built of brick baked in the sun. 

We proceeded to the house of the eii'eudi, and, ascending some 
stairs, f tbund him seated in a large alcove, with a window at the back 
looking out upon the Nile, which ran under the walls, and did not 
appear above 300 yards across. He was sitting on a part ol' the 
floor raised above the rest, covered with carpets and supported by 
cushions. His secretary was busily employed near him, and se- 
veral other persons were in the room. 1 stood waiting to be asked 
to sit down: but Mustaplia was so long in hnding my credentials, 
which he carried from the effendi at Cossier, tlml 1 seated myself 
on part of the carpet. On my letter being read, the ell'endi asked 
me to sit down by him near the window, ordered cofl'ee, and gave 
me his pipe. I stated, through Mehumed, that I wished lor a boat 
immediately, and asked if any person in the town or neighbour- 
hood could speak English or Erencli. The first reijucst was an- 
swered by informing me that they liad sent for the capitainc dc 
portf and tlie latter, that they hud sent for an Englishman who 
lived at Khenne. I was well pleased to hear this, though much 
surprised at the intelligence. ‘A general tumultuous couversation 
then commenced among all who were present, Mehumed taking 
the lead. First my Bat was noticed, then my sword uml dress; ami 
I found it totally impossible to get Mehumed to atU;nd to me, for be 
liad, by dint of strength of lungs, become the spokesman. 1 sat for 
about a quarter of an hour without Ijeing able to obtain his services, 
while all the inhabitouts of Khcan6 had crowded to see me: 1 then 
almost fancied that my interpreter and the effendi had entered 
injU) a partnership to show me for the lucre of gain ; ajul, in my 
(^Af^defence, began to take hold and admire the swords, pisty/s» . 
«c. x)f my neighbours, calling them all ** tieb," a word which 1 liad 
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learned in the desert, and which being translated means *^good<? 
Many asked me questions, and seemed totally unaware thatineitlier 
knew Turkish nor Arabic, although I frequently caught words 1 
was acquainted with in Persian and Hindoostanee. In. short, I 
never passed a more unpleasant time, but was much relieved by 
my pipe, which was four feet long. At last a gentleman, very fair, 
and well dressed, like a Turk, came in, and addressing me in 
Trench, said he was glad to sec me. To him I stated that I was 
in want of a boat, and, in as few words as possible, my business. 
He answered that he was sorry Mr. Salt had only quitted Khenne 
the day before, having passed by from Thebes, where he had been 
for the last five months ; that the arrival of an English ship at Suez 
had required his presence at Cairo, and that he had left his se- 
cretary, Mr. Beechy, among the interesting ruins of that great 
city. I immediately asked if it was possible I could send a 
despatch alter him, so as to overtake and stop him, which my new 
friend said he could do ; and I wrote immediately a letter while 
they sent for a man and dromedary. 1 was told that Mr. Salt had 
determined to stop at a town called Sciout, about 100 miles down 
the river, Avith a chief named Mehumed Bey, and that there, was 
no doubt I should overtake him. I had conversed some minutes 
with the gentleman who spoke Trench, and cast many an anxious 
look at the door for my countryman : I at last asked of my new 
friend where he was, at the same time stating* that I was an En- 
glishman. He answered that he was ylngloia also, and I addressed 
him in consequence in English ; but he informed me he did not 
speak the language, having been born at Constantinople, and that 
his name was Robert Anderson. 1 mentioned my -wish, to see the 
celebrated ruins of the Temple of Isis at Dendera, and he,: with 
great good nature, offered to take me, as it was directly <i{^osiitie!» 
but remarked that he was fearful there was no good ,boat^ 
catnn aird rowers, ready for me, and that 1 could poly expect a 
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stnidl'one. To this I made no difficulties, only desired ’it to be 
prepared before noon; and after despatching the dromedary,' 
by whidi I sent a letter to Mr. Salt, stating that I had arrivetl 
IVom India, that 1 had letters from Lord Hastings to him, and 
that if the business which called him to Cairo was not very press- 
ing,’ I should take it .as a favour if he wouUl wait for me, and 
that 1 intended to leave Khenn6 as soon as the boat was ready, 
we went from the effendi’s to the house of the captain of the 
|)ort, who expressed his regret at having no other boat than the one 
he had ordered for me. My new friend, Mr. Anderson, had got 
from his house some bread and butter, and coflee, of which 1 
partook ; and a bottle of brandy of the country, nuidc from dates, 
being introduced, every one present, 'I’urks and all, took a small 
wine glass of it with the utmost sang J void ; nor was the capitaine 
de port, as Mehumed called him, contented with one glass. 1 Ibund 
my despatches and clothes had been carried up to Mr. Anderson’s 
house; but as it was out of the way, he had directed breakfast 
to be brought for me to the house I was in. I was now ready 
to accompany him, and, to my astonishment, found the two 
donkeys saddled and bridled at the door. Malgr6 the miserable 
descent from the back of a camel eight leet high, to that of so 
bumble a beast, but just high •enough to prevent my feet trailing 
on the ground, I mounted, and found him a most agreeable little 
animal ; tliough after the motion of the camel, it was some time 
before I could sit with ease or safety. 

We proceeded along the banks of the river to the northward, 
and met many of the Turkish soldiers who were encam])cd on the 
sands of the river, about a mile below the town. These were fine 
young mtm, in their becoming dress, with their pistols and swords, 
and I observed they had generally light hair. As we passed this . 
camp^ we occasionally heard the reports of their muskets; and 
what-xenders it dangerous to be in their vicinity, is that they, have 
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no idea of blank cartridges, and even at their reviews iire ,|aaU, 
without any kind of precaution, in all directions. The soldiers 
appeared much surprised at my dress ; and only in one instance 1 
perceived signs of an intention to insult, but even of this I was not 
certain. I learnt from Mr. Anderson that the force consisted of 
400 men, and that 300 were to march the next day, and the re- 
mainder the day after. 1 was astonished to find their tents, &c. 
precisely the same as those we use in India : and the officer's tent was 
what we call a single pole tent, but with this difference, that it was 
painted green with red ornaments. 1 am not surprised at want of 
discipline, if 400 uncivilized soldiers have but one officer. The 
boats, with large lattine sails, which had brought them up from 
Cairo, lay off the sand, and I did not observe any guards or 
sentries. We crossed the sands of the river, below the tents, to a 
ferry, where the asses readily leapt the side of the boat; and the 
Charon of this stream was, I think, the most powerful man 1 ever 
lieheld, and seemed very good-humoured. We had several Copts 
t>n board, who, Mr. Anderson informed me, were Christians, being 
obliged to wear blue turbans, as a distinguishing mark; and, 
perhaps with too little thought, I asked him, seeing that he wore 
a white turban, if he was a Christian ; which he answered rather 
sharply by pourquoi non f 

We crossed a well cultivated plain, and 1 soon began to make 
out one of the gates at the southern end of the ruins, and a few 
pillars on the other extremity. The former then appeared, like 
the stones at Stone Henge, two large upright blocks with one 
placed across. 1 felt not precisely disappointed, but 1 own 1 
was doubtful bow the most perfect ruins in Egypt could be: con- 
jured out of what seemed to me, on approach, to be an immen^ 
■heap of rubbish, broken tiles, and half-mouldering bricks. We 
passed round to the north, and observed some awkwardf pillars, 
which certainly do not se^ to be either of the same em or archi- 
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teifeture.\ I had some difficulty in guiding my patient little animal 
thriin^h the number of pits which had been dug by the neighbouf- 
ing 'Airsibs, in search of treasure or antiquities to sell to Europeans, 
fn short, these pits render the ground almost impassable, and some 
which r^^ith care avoided must have been twenty-five feet deep, 
beiftg^laid bare for four or five series of bricks, which I believe to 
have been foundations* of houses at dilferent periods; and the 
whble gave me an idea of a village in ruins, which had been the 
theatre of hostile demolition, as the walls of houses, formed of mud, 
and, in some places, high walls with battlements, appeared to shut 
me in. My kind guide informed me that the Arabs had, from a 
wish to avoid the inundation of the Nile, and from the security of 
the spot, raised a village on and about the temple ; but 1 saw no 
person in the ruins. After we had passed through about 200 yards 
of this dangerous ground, in a southern direction, we came in front 
of the north gateway, which is formed of immense blocks of stone, 
covered within and without with hieroglyphics. Its magnitude and 
simplicity arc most striking, and the gate I had observed to the south 
must have been of the sanie kind, though 1 did not sec others to 
face the east and west. Like many of tho ancient Egyptian re- 
mains, the sides inclined inwards gradually towards the top, and 
were crossed by, I think, three %tones of great magnitude, one'of 
which had fallen, though the sides and other transverse blocks ap- 
peared completely firm ; and 1 was truly delighted to find on both 
fronts, on the cornices, the orb with expanded wings, and two ser- 
pents supporting that well known and celebrated symbol so common 
thfougbout Egypt. 

I have, in one instance, in India seen the same style of building, 
nanii^ly* thht with the inclination inwards of the side walls. This 
'was iti the tomb of Touglick, about tea miles from Delhi, in the 
vidresy btfWecfi the two fortresses, called Toughlickabad ; which is 
a hiost stirpiising work of human labour and perseverance.* The 
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tomb is in form of a pyramid, truncated aboilt'a third part of its blase. 
This base is about thirty yards square, surmounted by a handsome 
dome ; which kind of construction gives an idea of great strength. 
It is possible the Mahometan sovereign may have had some 
architect with him, who had seen the Egyptian architecture on 
the spot; for within five hundred years after Mahomet, the fre- 
quency of pilgrimages to Mecca must doubtless have led some 
persons to Cairo, and even to Upper Egypt. 

The figures on this gateway at Dendera arc not so large as life, 
and all in basso relievo, except the globes and fish, which appeared 
to me to be in alto. The fall of one of the three large stones, 
which covered the top of the gateway, I cannot account for, 
since the two others are in their places, unless we suppose that 
some spirit of fanaticism, which has damaged the other parts of 
the building, should have made the Mahometans lay their sacri- 
legious hands on it. Through this gateway I had a perfect view 
directly before me of the portico of the great temple, which did 
not seem to me to be very striking ; and it was not until I had 
observed the great disadvantage under which I saw the building, 
that I was aware of the magnitude of the work. The heat was ex- 
cessive, and I was far from well ; but I knew that the opportunity 
of finding myself in the ruins of aft Egyptian temple was not to be 
again seized, and though my time was very much limited, I tried 
to see every thing. 

After leaving this gate, which is covered I suppose above half 
its height with rubbish, I turned to the west, passing over heaps of 
ruins to a smaller temple. The gateway and front were buried, 
about two thirds of their height. This gateway was similar to the 
first, and the cross stope at the summit was the largest hewn btdek 
I ever beheld. I had not time to measure it, but guessed it' 
to be twenty feet Jong, six broad, and from four to fivd tfalfck. 
All these gates are of white Calcareous stone, but' tins small 
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teoypia was lined witli a much darker stone, and unifonniy 
sculptured in figures and hieroglyphics. The interior near the 
back wall- was not so much filled with earth, and I descended 
about twenty feet, though not near the bottom. The blocks of 
stone which formed the roof were of a size well calculated to raise 
our opinion of the knowledge which these indefatigable Egyptians 
had of mechanics. The vicinity of the mountains of calcareous 
stone on the east of Khenn6 afTorded them materials within a few 
miles; but the darker stone, which is granite, must have been 
brought from beyond the cataracts. I walked round the south of 
the building, and found on that side a colonnade, so hid by tin* 
accumulated debris of ages, that I stood under the ceiling ol' it 
between the roof and the cornice, by the side of one ol thc aipitals. 
These appear, from one which had been cleared of the surrounding 
rubbish, to be human figures, with the lotus on their heads ; and 
their depth in the ground may be judged, when I state that the 
capitals were from four to five feet srpiare. 1 am convinced, from 
the immense quantity of earth raised on the side opposite to this 
building, that another similar to it exists, .and from being thus 
buried, is probably in better j)rescrvation ; and I had no doubt 
that the first gate I had entered led originally (and would do so 
now, if the encroaching rublnsh and sand Mere cleared away) into 
a court, of which the portico of the great temple formed the south 
side, and these temples the sides on the cast and west ; but how 
they were connected, I do not know. 

We then proceeded to the great portico, built with white stone, 
and presenting a long fapade, stated to measure 132 feet in length, 
and I should tliink from fifty to sixty feet in height above the 
ground. The side walls incline inwards gradually to the top, but 
* so buried is the whole iu rubbish, that 1 touched with ease, from 
ifrbence 1 stood, the piece of granite introduced to receive the 
posts of the door, being of . harder stone than the calcareous. 
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About half way up the front row of pillars there is a wall* built 
along, connecting them, to within thirty or forty feet- of tha top, 
with the door in the centre, and above it the range is open ad- 
mitting the light, so that from the exterior I saw the roof, supported 
by the massy pillars. The outside is one continued work of hiero- 
glyphics, and the winged orb and serpents are above the door.* On 
entering, the eye hardly knows where to rest ; the ceiling sup- 
ported by twenty-four gigantic pillars in four rows, twelve on cacii 
side the door, of proportions truly wonderful, the colossal heads 
forming the capitals. There are innumerable figures on the walls, 
and immediately opposite the entrance, a large door, where, 
through the gloom, other massy columns appear, and seem to 
invite the visitors to further investigation. The depth of the ves- 
tibule is, I think, about seventy feet, and the pillars are above 
twenty feet in circumference, their capitals representing the laces 
of women on each side the square, separated by folds of drapery at 
the four corners ; these, being larger than the columns, are at least 
eight feet square, and the features of the heads are evidently 
African, or rather those of the negro. The ceiling is perfectly 
complete, and consists of enormous masses. It is highly painted, 
and the colours are as vivid as the first day they were laid on. I had 
to regret iny not having taken notice of the celebrated zodiac, but 
I was unfortunately at this time ignorant of its existence, having, 
till lately, supposed it was in the ruins of Thebes. The whole of 
the columns, walls, cornices, and ceilings are covered with figures 
and hieroglyphics ; but that same destroying zeal so much to be re- 
gretted in the caves of Ellora in India has vented itself on these 
striking and majestic buildings. The introduction of the second 
commandment into the religion founded by l^ahomet, and^his 
rigid construction of it, has destroyed more valuable traces of the ’ 
fine arts than can ever be replaced; and the conquest offigypt 
within twenty years after his death, in the khaliphat of Omar, 
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when enthusiasm was at its height, rendered every thing that was 
represented by a graven image an object of destruction to religious 
and fanatic rage. The faces on the capitals, and the figures 
within reach, have been much mutilated ; but their numbers, 
which made Savigni despair of a draftsman being able to copy 
them in many years, should he even be stationed on the spot, ap- 
pear to have overcome the patience of the Mahometans, and their 
fiery zeal seems to have evaporated bcl'ore a huiulrcdth part of tlicse 
sculptures were damaged. The ceiling is carved, and painted of a 
most beautiful blue and yellow, which has stood the test of several 
thousand years, and in some places still actually jneserves a bril- 
liant and glossy appearance. At the west end, in the interior t)f 
the portico, I discovered the top of a door Just above the surface, 
leading, no doubt, into other apartments ; and had my time per- 
mitted, I should in all probability have found a corresponding door 
on the east side. This satisfies me that if the walls of these builil- 
ings were cleared, it would be discovered that there is a eourt-yard 
in front of this vestibule, surrounded by buildings. 'J’lic earth on 
the outside of the east and west ends is higlier than the top of the 
doors I Imve described ; and 1 am convinced, that by digging three 
or four feet, they would come upon the rool’ of these apartments. 

It is to be hoped that sonu«. public spirited society of antiquaries 
in England or on the continent will, in these “ piping times of 
peace,” take advantage of the tranquillity which Egypt enjoys under 
the Pacha Mchumed Ali, and send some jierson, well qualihed for 
the undertaking, to clear the most perfect of ancient temples, aiul 
restore to the light the whole of this singular work. The expense 
would be very small, the price of labour being cheap, and JOOO/. 
would be sufficient for the whole undertaking. 

But to return to the inner chamber of dark stone, opposite 
to’ the entrance of the vestibule; It is supported by pillars ol 
a similar magnitude to those of the latter, but the capitals ar<^ 



of the flower lotus, so sacred among the ancient !^j^p.ti^s .a]Dd 
the Hindoos ; but the darkness of the interior prevented jiffi fjrom 
seeing the extent on the sides. This chamber was about forty feet 
across, and led by a doorway, so choked up with earth that 1 waa 
obliged to crouch to pass under it, into a plain chamber, lighted 
from the sides by windows, and having on the right a small door, 
which Mr. Anderson informed me I should explore, when lights 
from the neighbouring Arab village arrived. I returned through 
the dark chamber and vestibule to the front, and am persuaded that 
the accumulation of rubbish in the dark chamber could not have 
been formed from the refuse of villagers, but 1 rather think that 
some Mahometan conqueror, despairing of levelling it to the 
ground from 'its strength, had actually formed the idea of covering 
it over. We then walked round the west side of the building, and I 
found, to my surprise, that I had not penetrated into it above half 
its depth, which Savigni reported to be 252 feet. The earth on the 
sides gradually ascends to the back of the temple, where in some 
parts it nearly covers the wall. The sides are ornamented with 
hieroglyphics, and the spouts for carrying off the water from the 
summit are lions couchant, as large as life, projecting on stands 
from the roof The back is buried to within about SO feet, and in 
addition to the usual mysterious symbols are several gigantic figures. 

Turning this part, wc came to the east side, where the earth 
was so high that 1 gained the top of the temple, which 1 found 
covered with huts of mud ; but this village was totally deserted, as 
well as that below. I observed the manner in whicli they contrived 
to throw light in upon the rooms below from the roof, and' how they 
closed up these apertures. It was on the same plan sa an em* 
brasurc, narrow at one end and becoming wider Jby degrees^, and 
there were large pieces of stone to fit, and close them if nepessary. • 
The roof of the vestibule is higher than that of the other pai|^ apd 
a small stone flight of steps once led to it; but these have .been 
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idt^ly mtich damaged, So that it was difficult to ascend. 1 walked 
on to tfeft edge of the vestibule over the door, and discovered several 
names, but I had not my pencil to copy them ; I however recollect 
there were several of the names of French officers cut in the stone. 
We then returned to the front of the temple, and rested. 

Mr. Anderson informed me, that at Thebes there were several 
halls formed on a similar principle to this, but on a much larger 
scale, Sind with above one hundred columns ; but stated that the 
roof of the greatest was imperfect, and had fallen down in some 
places. I am aware that this is supposed to be the most perfect 
temple in Egypt of the age in which it was constructed. While I 
listened to Mr. Anderson's account of the wonders of Thebes, how 
the desire grew on me to visit them ! and when 1 considered the 
short distance they were from me, and the improbability of my 
ever being in their vicinity again, it made me almost wish to play 
truant, and loiter on my way : it would only have taken mo 
three days to have visited them and returned to Dcndcrli ; but a 
sense of duty made me relinquish the idea almost as soon as it 
was formed. 

' After waiting some time, I became impatient for the arrival of 
the person who had been despatched for the lights, as it was near 
one o'clock ; at last, however,' he made his appearance with some 
wisps of straw and a little fire. We followed him through the ves- 
tibule and dark chamber, and entering with difficulty the small 
door I before mentioned to the right, turned back down a narrow 
passage, where I passed several openings into inner chambers; 
and, after a few minutes, began to ascend a flight of stairs of 
dark-coloured stone of the most gentle ascent. I am sure that 
one step 'was not more than two inches above another. These 
stairs turned at right angles, at every ten or fifteen steps, and we 
ascended lay them to a considerable height. The light was ad- 
mitted by loop-holes, admitting but little, and yet the workmanship 



expended on the walls on each side and roof was aa elaborate as 
where most exposed to view. I concluded that these iteps would 
carry me into the back part of the temple, to which I had not 
seen any door, and which covered an area above one hundred and 
fifty feet long, and one hundred broad, and must doubtless contain 
many chambers and curiosities ; but they ended on the summit 
of the building, and I found, to my regret, that Mr. Anderson 
did not appear to know what was contained in this mysterious 
spot. Though these ruins have been described by others, I could 
not help imparting to my readers some idea of objects so stu- 
pendous and unique, well meriting notice, though even at the risk 
of repetition, and which filled my mind with such astonishment and 
delight. I found, however, some consolation in not having seen 
Thebes, when 1 reflected that Denon mentions this tCm^ in the 
following terms, after having seen the splendid remains at that 
city. He was delighted, he said, to find, on his second visit to it, 
that his enthusiastic admiration of the great temple was not an 
illusion produced by the novelty of its appearance; since after 
having seert all the other Egyptian monuments, this still appeared 
the most perfect in its execution, and constructed at the happiest 
period of the arts and sciences. 

The striking similarity of some points in the ancient religion of 
Egypt, and the present one of India, has been frequently remarked, 
and in many instances there is a singular coincidence ; but still 
does this carry with it conviction of their being more nearly related ? 
Man has, in every country on the face of the globe, certain ob- 
jects presented to him, which, from the same causes, have become 
more or less venerated ; and the priests have ever, by ,adcUiig 
mystery and obscurity to popular superstition, extiltedr>tbeir 'Sub- 
limity under a variety of imposing appearances. Ittis truethat thd 
attachmeajt'Of the Egyptians to the sacred buU, and bf,tbe‘.l2iiidobs 
to that biitimal, was the same in both countries ; but tbisriqay bmie 
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frtim ite ilnefutness in agricuiture. We have all heiafd of 
•ihe'sifl^lrednesa'of the stork throughout Europe, on account of its 
5'frtiUt3i‘'iii destroying vermin, 'and to this day in Portugal the laws 
‘^tbid the killing of calves, except for the sick. From the same 
’fWbtiVO,' 1 have supposed, was originally engendered the worship of 
this’ animal. This early state of feeling may have grown, by the 
of crafty priests, into veneration and devotion. The 
^ofship of the lingam and phallos, common to both nations, cer- 
‘ tffiniy affords the most forcible idea and emblem of the universal 
Cfeative and generative power. 

The lotus was alike sacred to both, as was an idea of the 
motOttipsychosis. The Egyptians have the serpent ns a favourite 
symbol as well as the Hindoos; but that of the latter is the deadly 
cobra dSpella, and is by analogy placed by them in the hands of 
Sova; the destroying power, as is represented in the famous trimurti 
in the cave of Elephanta, in the harbour of Bombay. It is worthy 
of remark^ that the snake used in the Egyptian mythology should 
be represented with a thick neck, which has never been accounted 
for. The cobra capelia, when in a state of irritability, has a 
woadeiful* expansion of the back of the head and throat. In 
this striking similarity between the flindoo religion and that of 
:the atadent Egyptians, I have felt most anxious to trace a closer 
.bonnexion throughout ; yet 1 have been obliged, though very un- 
willingly, to give up the idea, and 1 do not think that their 
dornnuni' origin can be established, so as to build on it any secure 
bypotbesis. . The division of caste, common to both, was equally so 
tO'ttolHelncws^ 1 made every attempt my time would permit to 
;dteover the celebrated figure which caused the Hindoos, with the 
'Contingent, to find fault with the natives of this country for 
temple of Vishnu to foil to ruin, but did not succeed. 
i!ifhfaiii#bttld, I think, prove much; and 1 greatly regret my not 
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But should it be esttiblished that this affinity iti 

a very strong degree, so as to convince some of 'their cMnihoii 
origin, the boasted antiquity of the laws and scienbes 
must give way to the stern obstinacy of the Bramins, tarice it 
was impossible these sages could have travelled to Egypt, as ‘they 
could not have passed the Indus, or Attock, which mean the for- 
bidden ; nor would they, from their known dislike to the sea, and 
from the almost utter impossibility ^ of securing their food and 
water from contamination, have taken that route. It is suppdsed^ 
therefore, that if such connexion did exist, the Egyptians visited 
India, like the philosophers of Greece, to acquire knowledge. We 
have, fromnumerous authorities, many proofs that the Eastwas alwa3r8 
looked upon as the seat of wisdom and learning, even so as to be- 
come proverbial : and we have no accounts of individual bevelling 
west for instruction ; on the contrary, all our information tends to 
prove tliat it was the reverse. The appellation of the “ Wise men 
of the East” is too well known to require comment ; and the Gredc 
authors speak of the Indians as the Avisest people in the world. It 
is true, however, from the account I have received of an excavation 
at Yusambal, in Nubia, which Mr. Anderson mentioned to me, that 
it bears a similar character to those I have seen in India; and sup^ 
posing, as has been before conjectured » that there was some eariy 
and intimate connexion between the Ethiopians or Abyssioians and 
the Hindoos, it rvould follow that the arts and sciences, aod'evmr 
religion, originally from India, may have passed through Ethiopia 
and Nubia, and descended the Nile into Egypt, whence being 
fostered, they have spread, by the advantage of the Mediterranoan 
aad intercourse with the Levant, over Europe, and Uius have given 
the latter country the credit of being .the first possesMi fif 

>1 had been anxious to return, as I found the day fleetingifiitt' 
away ; and in addition to my wish to move through Egyp^^wstiveas 
lerity, I ffiought any unnecessary d^ay, after veqnoiug 



tcii wait for me» would not be correct: but I discovered that^my 
host intended I should dine first, and, mounting our donkeys, we set 
^ out tewards the boat. After we had lost our way, and blundered 
about in a most absurd manner, on the little plain we had to croint, 
we reached the boat, where there were many passengers to go with 
us, and some large baskets of camels’ dung for fuel, wood being 
s.carce4 1 have not seen any trees but dates, and the few of a kind 
1 am not acquainted with, in the desert. There is very little timber 
in the country: and when the Venetians succeeded in inducing the 
Turks to oppose the Portuguese, the timber to build the fleet of the 
soldan of the Mamelukes was cut down in Dalmatia, from whence 
it was carried to Alexandria, and thence actross the desert lo Suez. 

I learnt from Mr. Anderson that the plague was at Alexandria, 
which will, 1 fear, retard my arrival in England, as the only hope 
1 had of reaching in time, to anticipate the despatches by sea, 
was my receiving letters of pratique from that city, so as to land 
in Europe, and travel as fast a.s post horses would carry me. He 
informed me that I.ord and T.suly llelmore, his T/ordship’s bro- 
ther and two sons, with their surgeon and chaplain, had lately gone 
up as far as the cataracts in two large boats, and had returned to 
C^iro, which they were preparing to quit; and that several other 
English gentlemen had lately visited this interesting country. Mr. 

’ Anderson had lived here three years, and had no intention of re- 
moving. 

1 found Mohamed Ali was on his return from Alexandria, and 
might be expected at Cairo in a short time. Ilis family did 
Gonsist of five sons ; but last year, his favourite, Tousson Pacha, 
who was a bashaw with three tails, had caught the plague of a Con- 
stantinopolitan slave, and was carried off by this dreadful malady. 

‘He'has two in Arabia, one his own son, Ibrahim Pacha, command* 
iagagnnst the Webab(%s, and a son-in-law in Yemen, also in cotti- 
smne troops. Two more sons Wiere at Cairo. IbrahuM 
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Pacha has lately gained great adyatitege^ oVer -the ic^rsi^ /ftnci 
was, when the last accounts came away, within forty imles* of their 
capital city called Deyriah, and only waited for reinforcements on 
the march to join him fhom Yainbo to attack the place. i 
The Wehabees are a sect of puritans of the Mahometans, taking 
' tlieir name from their founder, Abdul Weliub, who lived about 70 
years ago. They had at one time extended themselves across from 
one sea to the other, and were in possession of Mecca: this brought 
on a war between them and the Turks, which still continues. They 
have been driven into the interior; and all the coast of the Red Sea, 
including Mecca, is in the hands of the Turks. They fight on camels, 
one man facing to the front, and another to the rear, and are armed 
with muskets. Diodorus Siculus ‘mentions that the Arabs were, 
in his time, armed with bows and arrows, and went to war in a si- 
milar manner. The custom of fighting on camels has been very 
general throughout the East. The ancient armies of the Tartars 

made use of them. Camels, in Dara's army, in 1658, when it was 

* 

opposed to that of Aiirnngzebe, had small swivels on their backsi 
The rajah of Biccaneer, in the deserts of India, has a similar corps. 
The French, when in Egypt, formed a corps mounted on these an^ 
mal8; 'and in India Ave have a dromedary corps, the camels can- 
rying a small howitzer, which throws a shell as large as an orange. 

The expense of the war in Arabia, 1 was informed, was ev»' 
tremely burthensome, every thing being carried from Egypt across 
thfe Red Sea to Juddah or Yam bo, from Cossier or Suez. I inquired 
if the' plague ever shewed itself in the villages and towns above 
Cairo, and learnt that when it did so it was most particularly 
structive. , ' * > • (-.ijaA 

Observing that Mr, Anderson had a rosary, ia Ms hand/ l asked 
hitti what use he made of it. He answered that he oan^ it' 
for amusement; but that the MahbmetanSi oa drofiipit^%l|MaBdi 
culled oii one of the attributes of Ood. ’ A 'Mahoai«tad>» 0 ip»y 
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beads: Catholics -will doubtless be. surprised tobear, 
thait ia aU..probability the custom was borrowed from the East, as 
the Hindoos use them ; but their string consists of 108 beads. 

Before we arrived on the other side of the river it was three 
o’clock. 1 felt much annoyed at having lost so much time; and 
to> add to my vexation, my donkey, in attempting to jump out 
of the boat, fell into the river over head and ears, and after being 
dragged out, was in a state unfit to be mounted, so that 1 was 
obliged to walk, thougli very far from being well. As soon as the 
Sjua had dried the saddle, 1 again rode, and met many of the Turkish 
sd^diers returning from the town with laige round cakes, having 
holes in the middle, strung upon a cord. A very narrow pathway 
rap along the bank, and*l of course, considering the pre-eminence 
of nry donkey, rode upon it; but a half drunk soldier differing from 
me in opinion, came impudently straight up to meet me, and was 
surprised and enraged when my animal fairly ran him down. He 
upslung his musquet, all the time abusing me, and 1 began to re- 
pent the audacity of my charger, when Mr. Anderson spoke to, and 
quieted him. We met two soldiers as we mitered the town, wounded; 
one so badly, that he was supported on an ass, and the other 
mnch hurt. If 1 had seen these maimed gentry before 1 jostled the 
Albanian, 1 think 1 should have guided my donkey out of the way. 
Mr. Anderson informed me, that under any other Turkish pacha, 
the excesses which they would have committed in Khenn6 would 
have been great, but that the vigorous arm of the ])resent ruler 
shielded persons and property from their rapacious gripe. We 
passed by several streets, and observed the soldiers preparing their 
arms, &c. for the next day’s march ; and a large new raised building 
wa^ahewn, as the barracks for the troops. 

‘. i bMr. Anderson’s house was a mean, irregular abode; but it cppi* 
gopd ro(Mpa in the interior. 1 found my baggage, and 
dwpntcheir end a table spread with knives, forks, spoons, glasses. 



and na|)^in8 in tte EuTjppean, n^n€r,;;bwt J thal. 

1 could only drink water, which was delightfully cool, &cMn 
earthenware jars of a very porous quality, manufactured at Ehemie* 

1 noticed his bed, tbrmed of a great many small pieces of wicker 
wood, not close together, but sufficiently strong to bear his weight; 
and he told me this was to prevent the scorpions from harbourini; 
about the furniture, as it is easy to be removed and washed. 
Before we sat down to dinner, a Greek gentleman, whom I had seen 
at the house of the captain of the port, came in, and stopped to 
partake of our fare, and I observed that he brought a servant 
with him completely armed. From Mr. Anderson I learnt that 
he was the banker or cashier belonging to government. . I had pre- 
viously sent to inquire whether the boat was ready, and had de*- 
spatched Mustapha and Mehumed to it with my baggage. When 
dinner was nearly over, the amval of two Englishmen was an- 
nounced, and two Europeans entered the room ; but from their re- 
ception being in Italian, and from their appearance, I was convinced 
they were not Englishmen. Mr. Anderson introduced one of them 
to me, as Monsieur Sieber, a botanist, travelling under the ordets 
of the Austrian government; and 1 found him to be a very weU 
informed man. The other person appeared to be his servimt; 
M. Sieber was very inquisitive about India, which he had a strong 
inclination to visit. He seemed, as far as 1 was a judge, to be ge^- 
nerally well versed in natural history. He told me he had cbl^ 
lecteid a large variety of new plants never before known, in number 
near 400, and that his boat was absolutely crowded with cases Ooar-’ 
taining specimens of subjects, in natural history. He had heartdhbf 
the gentleman who at present has charge of the botanical gmrdes'iri: 
Calcutta, but he had forgot his name. < 'He happiens to be a fritad 
of. mine, a Danish gentlemaor Df. WaUack j and I 
leave fer ,Mr. Sieber, >at Cairo^ at. the house of oar ceosii^ 
to introduce him, and thus commence a correspondence. Of this 



hdihigttty’ approved, and thanked me much.' He asked hfie h^y 
ntune,'and seemed grateful for my attention. He stated that he 
ivas borh at Prague; and remarked that it was one of the very few 
citien on the continent which Buonaparte had not entered ns an 
eneni}', and I think he even said it was not entered by any of the 
French armies. 

<> It was now near six o'clock, and I took leave of my kind host 
and the German botanist; and mounting my donkey, went down to 
the boat, which was placed just above the Turkish canij). I’hc 
Turkish soldiers who had come with me from Cossicr accompanied 
me, and asked for buckshes, or presents ; the same Avord used 
throughout India, and Avithout doubt that from which avc derive our 
word Christmas-box. I gave them some money, and in return they 
fired' their muskets over the boat. I found all the servants ot Mr. 
Anderson importunate for buckshes, and I Avas obliged to give every 
one a trifle. A large basket of bread, with Iavo or three bottles of 
date brandy, and some baked foAvls, Avere in the boat, Avhich Ava.s 
very'miserable, only covered Avith a coarse cloth, and hardly room 
ftnrnigb for Mustapha, Mehuined, and the Iavo roAvers. We glided 
gmtiy doAvn the Nile, passing the Turkish encampment ; and I 
made Mehumed tell the rowers I should expect them to roAv all 
night, as I was desirous of reaching Sciout. To this they answered, 
that they intended to go only as far as Girge ; but 1 paid little regard 
tcKthis. I Avas, after the fatigues of the preceding day, most happy to 
lie. doAvn, and spreading my cloak and putting on my scriida, I soon 
fell last asleep. On awaking in the night, I found the boat fastened 
to the shore, and the men belonging to it asleep ; but I soon roxwed 
them, and made them commence pulling at their oars, and Meho- 
lOed^and the roan who steered, occasionally relieved the others. 
This mortnog I landed at a small village, and procured some cotBse j 
aftMMrfaioh oootmued our voyage, till, by D*Anrille*8 inap, afid tUd 



account of the Arabs* off the village of How, from wh^ce 
dated this part of my Journal. > ! t 

I have seen several crocodiles, and fired at one, and Mfutapha 
at more, though I think with but little execution. The largisst 
was about eighteen feet long, and the rotundity of the belly, com 
tinned all the way along to the tail, whereas tlie alligator is fiat, 
and the nose of the crocodile is much longer than that of 'the latter. 
We have two kinds of alligators in India ; one, the Gumraere, with a 
sharp long nose, is harmless ; but the Gurial, with a round snout* is 
dreadfully rapacious, and will often carry off persons<jJbathing in Ihe 
Ganges. When I was at Patna last year, I was informed that in 
three years two men of his Majesty’s 24 th regiment had thus met 
their death. • I observed on the other side of a village which we 
passed this morning the commencement of a bridge, two, of the but- 
tresses being above the water, and some very large blocks of stone 
near the water’s edge. The mountain, called Gibel Mokuttum, to 
the cast of the Nile, has had its base washed by the river in several 
places ; and in others, the winding of the stream leaves it several 
miles. These mountains are the never-failing mines of stone which 
have been used in Dendera and the other vast remains in this coun- 
try : they are of calcareous stone, and from the appearance of being 
scarped, have, without doubt, received their name, that of ^he 
** Hewn Mountains.” The view from the boat has been* since 
morning, the same, with only the difference of being more or less 
distant from Mokuttum ; the cultivation uniformly extends to the 
desert, and the villages are all alike, and built in small groves of 
date trees. The richness of tjie country, clear of the desert, caiinot 
be equalled in any part of the world. In consequence of the 
river being so low at this time of the year, the course it runs is very 
meandering, and I conceive I must pass over a third morespai||^tbeif 
D'Anville represents in his map. I fear 1 shall not aifive 
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t5irg6? fo*iiight, nor reach Sciont till the day after to-morrow. I 
find they use here the same kind of oar as in Europe, being totally 
diflFeirfent'from those of India, which arc very like the instruments 
bakers employ to put bread into or take it out from an oven. 
I observe, when there is not any wind up the river, they track up 
with ropes ; and I have just seen a large boat full of soldiers thus 
drawn by many Arabs who were guarded, and, with the greatest 
tyranny, continually thrashed by soldiers. Oj>prcssion is always 
hateful in every point of view ; but ■when one of the profession of 
arms, feeling Wmself Avarraiiti^d by the weapon he carries at his side, 
acts unjustly and cruelly, he at once disgraces it, and must heighten 
the disgust. 

In this instance, wc have an example how the best inslilutions 
may become perverted; and most painful is the contrast between 
the first freemen who drew swords at the call of their country to 


resist attack, and face danger, to those I now speak of, who, from 
habit and the despotic rule of their master, have become a scourge 
to the people they were oiiginally int(!ndt*d to piotcct. '^I’his 
country is governed by the most severe and unrelenting military 
despotism ; and the profession of arms being almost the only one 
of profit or honour, the fellah appears solely to exist for the sup- 
port of the soldiery. 

Those under our dominion in India are more fortunate; there 


the civil power is always paramount to the n)ilitary; and the latter 
only acts from motives originating in a government which is ever 
anxious in extending protection to the people under its charge. Tar 
froth our army being a curse to the ryots, it defends them from 
attacks, suppresses banditti, and, as wc have lately seen, is ctn- 


plbyo^ for their advantage, and the increase of their security, 
who, inlying upon the duty we have imposed, on ourselves iii 
bkoming their protectors as well as governors, arc peaceably 
engaged in tilling the ground, or other useful ccupations. An En- 
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glishman travelling in foreign countries, whether for pleasure or 
business, should never forget that the rAost instructive lesson he 
can receive arises out of the comparison he makes between his 
own country and others; and of the innumerable blessings and 
advantages we enjoy, feeling that not one is more conspicuous, not 
one more to be cherished and valued than our freedom from military 
insolence and oppression. Our insular situation has, at all times, 
rendered those enormous military establishments which overwhelm 
continental countries unnecessary ; and the free spirit of the nation 
has never failed to display a salutary jealousy of large standing 
armies. From these and other causes, we are exempted from the 
abuses of military power, so observable not only in the barbarous 
and despotic governments of Asia and Africa, but in the more 
moderate governments of Christendom, Such were the reflections 
that crowded on my mind, when 1 beheld the unfeeling and wanton 
exercise of authority by the Turkish soldiers over the Arabs; and I 
blessed my lot which was cast in a country, where the like painful 
spectacles of cruelty and degradation can never meet the eye. 
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CHAPTER XXVIll. 

Find it necessary to procure a kfmiija — Strong winilb — Difficulty of making way clown the 
river — Alligators — Boats — Lnltine sails — Dale hraiuly — Gihcl Dugan — ^roBacco— 
Sand irritates the eyes— -Girgi' — Minarets — (lun-boal — Difficulties and delay— 
Ophthalmia — Blind persons— CofTec-hoiise — T nrkish soldiers— Eflcndi — Bad lx)at— 
Require a khanja — Succeed in procuring one — Idiot — Dread oi* the j)lague— Songs 
of the boatmen — Drum and flageolet — Nile has no Iribulary .stream after entering 
Egypt— No crocodiles below (Urge — Scorpions — Beei]>e for the hite of a seorj)ion — 
Disilgreeahle rencontre with some Turkish soldiers— ('a ves in the Mokutlinn. 

To the south of Girge, on the Nile, l.st April, 1818. 

ON the 30th, 1 continued to glide gently down the river with 
the assistance of oars, as the stream does not run last at this time 
of the year; and despaired of reaching Cairo for many days, since 
by the map of .D’Anville, w'hieh Sir Kvaii N<?])ean gave me, 1 
found that I had made but little way. I now learnt Ifoin jMehumed, 
that the proper boat to j)rocure w’ould be a Khanja with twarUa? oars. 
At any rate I was determined to eiiangc that 1 was in wherever 
I could, as it was not only inconvenient, but very slow. 1 counted 
seven crocodiles in the course of the 3()th. I'owards evening, a 
very strong Avind from the north blew up the river, and not only 
made it very uhcomfortablc, but as the boatmen said dangerous, the 
waves running very high. ^J'lie.y wished to come to an anchor near 
the banks; but as I did not s(!C any great chance of being upset, 
and the worst that could happen, would be faking in a little water, 

. 1 would not permit it, though wc made hanlly any way. Tlic rorvers 
at last got out, and hauled the boat along shore by a rope ; and se- 
veral times, from the shalloAV state of the river, they were obliged to 
wade through the water and deep iiuid, which they did without any 
appearance of dreading the crocodiles. I have observed the same 
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want of precaution, in fod)aanv>ng the Dandj^s or boatmen on the 
Ganges ; tind on dne occasion^ iny boatmen had one of these gigantic 
reptiles amongst them. I am surprised that more persons are not 
carried off in that river* as all the Hindoos on its banks are obliged 
to bathe daily; but when an alligator is killed and opened* many 
bangles or metal bracelets of women and children are generally found 
in the stomach, and I believe that corpses are invariably divested of 
these ornaments before they are thrown into the river. 

Many large boats with large lattine sails, taking advantage of the 
fine wind, passed very fast up the river. 1 tried to procure some 
dates, but they arc not in season till much later than this period. I 
found several bottles of the brandy made from this fruit on board ; 
and when diluted with water it is very pleasant, but as 1 have heard 
very unwholesome. However, Mehumed, to my astonishment, de- 
spatched a bottle of it in the course of the night, and I expected to 
see him become intoxicated, but I was mistaken ; and he at last 
overcame the rigid scruples of Mustapha, who drank about half a 
pint, anti between every sip turned to me, rubbing his stomach, 
saying, to my infinite amusement, bono boiio, doubly delightful cerr- 
taiuly from its being forbidden. 

Smoking was very refreshing, but I was under much alarm lest the 
sparks, &,c. should fall on the clotlies and burn the boat. I obseiwed 
in D’Auville'smap a mountain named Cibel Dogan, or the mountain 
of tobacco, and supposed from this that the Arabs had a word for 
tobacco, though I had always conceived that this herb was in- 
troduced only from America, and bore the same name all ovcJl: the 
world*. In India they have no other name for it but tumbacco, and 
in Persia the same. I have however learnt from Mehumed that, 
dogan means smoke, as we say smokkig tobacco.* . May notiihis 
mountain, mentioned by D'Anville, have been formerly a volcano.?' 

• Tobaooo U the wotd uMsd ft* this hcrb'ia Iht teeeh^® *' 
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' ■ The banks were covered with very fine cultivation, but the 
t>rospect was always bounded on the east side by the Mokuttuin, 
and to the west by the sand hills of the desert. The north wind, 
which blew with very great violence, carried great quantities of 
sand in the air with it as it crossed the dry part of the river, and 
the eyes became very sore from it; but I recolleclcd that Ali Bey 
el Abassi supposes ho saved himself iVom the ophthalmia by never 
rubbing them, and though the irritation invitorl it much, 1 was de- 
termined to follow his example, but washed them every hour. The 
sand appeared in great clouds, and absolutel}’ ilarkened in some 
degree the sun’s light, while it lodged in every I'old of the clothes 
and cover of the boat. 'I'lic night was dreadfully cold and the wind 
very cutting, and 1 was obliged to permit the boatmen to rest sonu! 
time ; but Mehumed prescribed date brandy to them, ami towards 
morning they set to the oars again. 

About twelve o'clock we saw Girge at a distance, situated on a 
higli bank on a point to the west of the river, round which the 
stream runs with some rapidity. 'I’he iMokuttum conies down 
almost to the opposite side of the riv<*r. 'I’he town has several 
minarets ; and the houses, intcrniixe<i with daU; trees, appeared to 
be several stories high, 'rhe wind was constantly against me, and 
I was very happy when I reached the place. 

Mehumed inlbrmcd me that at every large town on the Nile then* 
was a gun-boat, and a naval ofiicer ; and seeing the gun-boat under 
the town, I landed, and went up to it. 1 found an old sailor seated 
on tfie bank, on a straw- bottomed chair, who told me the effendi, the 
captain of the port, and ail the ollicers of Girge, were gone with 
Mehumed Bey to quell some petty insurrection in the country, and 
tbatthey would be back at night. This w'as two disappointments 
’at once : one from its^ appearing very improbable that 1 should get 
a boat, and the other from Mehumed Bey, who 1 ascertained was the 
governor of this part of Egypt, having come from Sciout, and being 



undoubtedly the perstm Mr. Salt was to have feinaiiied with at 
that place, so that 1 had very much to fear 1 should not find him theiu 
1 was in a most desperate dilemma; but asking if there was any 
person to whom I could apply, they said there was an inferior agent, 
who could do nothing, but that 1 had better walk up to see him. 
I in consequence entered the town, and passing through sonie very 
narrow streets, which did not appear much frequented, arrived at 
a large building, with a small square in front of it; and after much 
talking and disputing, while I was surrounded at the door by many 
children and idle spectators, I was told to return in an- hour, as the 
person whom I was to sec would then be out of his haram. My 
patience had been very nearly all evaporated during the discussion, 
but on receiving this message I forgot all my good resolution as to 
keeping my temper, and desired Mehumed to inform them that I 
insisted on seeing the important personage who wished me to wait 
for an hour. 1 gained nothing, however, by my anger, of which 
they made very light, and had the mortification of being obliged 
to wait for half an hour, to be gazed at by blear-eyed children. 
About thirty assembled around me, and not one of them without 
the ophthalmia. I was in great alarm lest I should catch it, as 
multitudes of flies were buzzing round the heads of all those afllicted 
with it, and alighting on the corners of the eyes, when driven from 
one they flew to another, thus without doubt communicating the 
disease. 1 moved my handkerchief continually round my head, but 
did not succeed in keeping it quite clear. I suppose that clnldren 
are more subject to the disorder from the impossibility of naming 
them understand the bad effects of rubbing the eyes. The number 
of blind people was very distressing, and I observed intoy who 
walked by themselves without difificultyt ' . 

Mustaphai whom I could not allow to quit me,- asked meto go 
to a ceffee-house with him, to which I assented,- and found a small 
stove with coffee on the side of the street, which YfWS' covered lover 
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fW>th 'the tops of the houses with a coarse cloth. Here mauy 
Turkish' soldiers were seated, smoking, drinking colfee and sherbet, 
and playing at chess and drafts. Some of them were superbly 
dressed, and a small stool being brought me, I sat down in the 
middle of them, drank my cofl’ee, and smoked a pipe which one 
of them lent me : they Avcre very civil. 1 have learnt, from my 
previous dumb interview at Khenne, what lo do on these occasions; 
and I admired their pistols and swords, as they di<l my arms, and 
we were good friends immediately. 

We had *not boon here above half an hour when 1 was in- 
formed the gentleman was ready to see me; : and as 1 went away 
from these fierce-lookiug fellows, one ol’ them I'or fun, or |)erhups 
with an intention to insult, called out j)retly loud “ Jon,’' to the 
amusement of the by-standers. 1 took no notice of it, but proceedetl 
to the house where 1 had been before, and ascended a large llight ot’ 
steps into a room, where 1 found, on a raisctl platform, a young man 
plainly dressed ; and near him two boys of liftcen orsi.xtcen, uncom- 
monly handsome, one dressed like a military man, and the other in 
the common dress of the Turks. I exj)lained to him that I Avanted 
a boat to continue my way to Cairo, which he agreed to procure. 
After coffee, pipes, &c. and taking notice of swords and diU’erence 
of dress, I looked at the room, which must have been originally very 
handsome, but is now divided oft’ by Avooden partitions. The 
walls and roof AV'crc inscribed Avith Arabic sentences, in gold letters 
on a painted ground. 

i then took leave, and returned to the Avatcr side;, and on in- 
<piiring for my boat, one was shewn me, if possible, Avorsc than that 
in which I had come from Khenn^. Through Mehumed, I declared 
to the soldier who accompanied me that 1 would not go in it, and 
now mentioned a khanja, which 1 had forgot to do before. One was 
pointed out to me round the neck of land which ran into the river, 
but 1 was told 1 could not have it. 1 however despatched Mehumed 
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and Mustapha to procure it for me, and after smne argument this was 
eflfected. This boat was above thirty feet long, with a low cabin, 
about twelve feet by five, only calculated for the sedentary habits 
of the Turks, as it was not above four feet high. The windows 
were trellised, and the inside neatly painted with wreaths of flowers, 
&c. There were places for fourteen rowers. 

This morning I was obliged to land at a village to procure more 
rowers. While I was there, an idiot came into the room half naked, 
very muscular, and about thirty years of age ; and I think I never 
saw a more horrible figure. He was much noticed ; almost every 
body gave him a little money, and I followed their example. It is 
remarkable that in almost every part of the world there is something 
connected with these unfortunate beings considered sacred and 
auspicious, which is very happy for them, as it ensures their kind 
treatment. 

In the continual intercourse I was under the necessity of having 
with the people of the country, I must own the idea of the plague 
often presented itself, and I regretted I had been so inquisitive 
with respect to it, as Mr. Anderson’s information had made me very 
uneasy. At G irg6, yesterday, I saw some very plagutfAooking people, 
but did not ask any questions: I tried to avoid touching them as 
much as possible, but it was hopeless in a crowd. 

I have been much amused with the songs of the boatmen. The 
master of tlie boat, or one of the rowers, sings a short verse, which is 
repeated by the whole in chorus, and is far from being disagreeable. 
They also join in a sort of cry, of two or more words to some of the 
songs, and are accompanied by a small drum, beat by the hand, 
and a boy playing on two reeds tied together, like a double flageolet. 
We have a very fine wind from the soutti, and have hoisted a large 
lattine sail. The boat I am in is not unlike the morg punkah of^ 
the Ganges, but not' so long. From what I have seen,'! think 
the boats on the Ganges are much more numerous than on this 
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llvQf but manj[ otliei: rivers run into the former, while this has 
not one tributary stream alter its entering Egypt. 1 have not seen 
a single crocodile since 1 passed Girge. Mr. Anderson told me 
there were none below that place. 

On opening my basket of clotlies this morning, I found in one 
of the folds of a shirt a young scorpion, about half an inch long, 
of a light colour, almost transparent : liow he got there 1 cannot 
conceive. 1 however committed him to the Nile, and shall bo 
careful to search if any more arc among my en’ccts.' According to 
Mr. Anderson, this is not the lime of year in which they arc dan- 
gerous. I mentioned to him the application which gives much 
relief to the person stung by one oi tliesc reptiles. 'Hie pain is 
in general excessive, and where deaths liavc ensued, they have been 
too readily attributed to the poison ; whereas 1 believe they have 
been caused by fbver brought ou by the very great pain. 'I’hc re- 
medy to which 1 allude is pounded ipccacuatdni, made into a paste, 
and applied to the wound itself. 1 cari'ied souje with me, as well as 
some eau dc luce, which is very cllicacious ibr tin; bite of snakes. 
A gallant general, wlio loll in the Ncpaid war, was once saved by 
the latter, being inscn.sible Iroin the bite ol a snake, but recovered 
in consetjucncc of taking it. The natives ol Inrliu arc aware ol 
its good qualities, and anxious to procure it, calling it sfjait dewi, 
or white medicine. 

five o’clock ill tile evening. 

I little thought, when I put down my pen this morning, that 
1 should have met with an adventure wliich has delayed me more 
than two hours, and at one time threatened to be very unpleasant. 
I was reading some of the papers 1 bad with me, when 1 heard a 
violent dispute between some persons on the shore and the boat- 
‘men, as we passed under the bank; and on coming out of the 
cabin to inquire into the cause, heard the report ot a musket. A 
bail whistled over my head, and 1 saw a party of Turkbb soldiers 
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running along the bank with their muskets in their hands, , exiling 
to us to stop. I desired the boat to be steered to the.other.side, 
but the water was too shallow ; and as we were obliged to pass close 
under a point of land where these ruflians had taken post, I was 
obliged to put in to the shore, when four of the soldiers rushed in 
a most tumultuous manner into the boat. 1 could not get either 
Mehumed or Mustapha to attend to me; the latter had thrown 
himself on his I'acc in the bottom of the boat the moment the 
shot passed ovfcr, crying out most lustily for Alla and Mahomet, 
and it was ten minutes before 1 could make out whence this violent 
proceeding had originated. 

If appeared that there was a detachment of 60 soldiers at a 
village about two miles from the river, who were going to Sciout, 
and had no boats, and the etlendi, or, as Mehumed called him, ge- 
neral, had ordered the men who had thus captured my boat to wait 
on the banks, and to stop any vessels that might be passing to take 
them down. Mustapha, who had now recovered himself, told them 
who 1 was, and they gave me one of their comrades to go to the 
village, for they would not (piit the boat. I therelorc put on my 
sword, and set out with Mehumed, Mustapha, and the soldier. 

The village was at a consitlerablc distance : after a long walk 
in the middle of the day, I reached it, and met a respectable man 
who spoke Italian, who having heard my story, told the soldier he 
had acted wrong, and I now desired to be takpn to the effendi. I 
found him at his prayers, and he could not be interrupted ; but as 
soon as he had finished, 1 stated how I had been treated . and fired 
at, insisted on redress, and called for the soldier who had uccoiu- 
panied me, but he had disappeared, finding things going against 
him. 1 then represented that as I had been, thus taken out of 
my boat by the efi'endi’s orders, I demanded that he should come ' 
back with me the two miles to the bank of the river, and reinstate 
me in due possession. This seemed to stagger all present, and 
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Mehumed said I did not know to whom I was sp’caking. I again 
rep€5ated my demand, and the Turk who spoke Italian said the 
effendi was sorry I should have been thus ill used, but that it u'as 
not his fault. I was, however, determined to show that a red coat 
was nbt to be insulted with impunity, and made Mehumed under- 
stand, that if my wish was not complied Avith, 1 would not stir; 
that the despatches I carried Avere of great consequence ; that if 
they did not arrive, my government would call upon Ali Pacha 
to account for it, and that the blame must fall upon the elleudi’s 
shoulders; and to shoAv I Avas determined, I got up, and Avilh aj)- 
parent unconcern examined some v(>ry beautiful muskets hung at 
the bottom of the room. 

After some discussion, in Avhich I took no j)art, though Me- 
humed protested he had seen many Englishmen, but none lik(' me, 
I was informed that two asses Averc sent for, and that the, ( iVendi in- 
tended to accompany me. This being arranged, I took some; < <)llee ; 
and having refused the invitation of the gcmtleman I had first iik'I to 
stay a day Avith him, avc ijiountcd, and ])roeee(led to f lu! river. Wlu n 
Ave came in sight of it, to my great amusoment 1 saw tlie rude 
soldiers avIio had rushed into my boat with the utmost violence 
drawing oflf across the fields, and avoiding us; and I took possession 
under flying colours, and have just got under Avay again. 'I'hus 
ended this very unpleasant business, Avhich at first apjuared to 
threaten serious consequences, .lust before this (x.cnrrcd, I jiassed 
under the Mokuttum Avhich came close to the river, and saw half- 
AVtfy up some caves hcAvn in the mountains, but I uas unable to 
visit them, being anxious not to detain Mr. Salt, il 1 should overtake 
him at Sciout. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 


Cold night — Violent north wind — Arrive at Sciout — Accounts of Mr. Salt having gone 
down the river— -Ihrahiin Paclia — Covered streets— Shops — European carriage — 
Effendi — No hopes of overtaking IVfr. Salt — Appointment — The Pacha monopolizes 
every tiling in Egypt — Italian medical gentleman — Conversation with him — Im- 
mense wealth of the Pacha — His tyranny — ^Comparison between the natives of India 
and Egypt— Plague — Europeans in the service of tlie Pacha — Account of the death 
of Sheik Ibrahim — Account of Hclzoni — Arrive at Mr. IMeroka’s house — Female 
slaves — 'fattooing — Slaves throughout the East — Take leave — Arrive at Monflot— 
History of Mehumed. 


On the Nile, between Sciout and Monflot, April 3d, 1818. 

ON the evening ot’tlio 1st instant the wind bocatuc again un- 
favourable, and blew the whole night in a violent manner from the, 
north; and the cabin not being made for bad weather, the cold was 
severe, the wind finding its way through tlfe trellis-worked windows. 
The boat was obliged to be moored to the shore the greater part 
of the night, as it was impossible to make any way. 

On the morning of yesterday the wind continued equally ad- 
verse, and we did. not reach Sciout till eleven o’clock in the day, 
when it blew almost a hurricane. The town of Sciout is at some 
distance from the river; but the moment we reached the shore. I 
proceeded to it. We learnt, on the road, that the British eot^ful 
had gone forward, which disappointed me much, but 1 still ,hopqd 
to find it false on arriving in town. . 

This place is the seat of the governpr of UjDper Egypt. , JHe is 
absent, being in command of the army opposed to the Whebnbees 
in Arabia. He is son of Mehumed Ali Pacha, and 
Ibrahim Pacha. We saw his palace at a distance, which is a fijp#. 
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well-built house, surrounded with a wall and gardens. The town 
is built on a hill, and makes a showy appearance, having many 
mosques and minarets. We proceeded through some streets entirely 
covered at the top, with small apertures to admit the light, and 
some neat shops beneath for the sale ol slippers, pipes, clothes, &c. 
and reached the house of the acting eileiuli. In a court- 3 ’ard m'c 
saw a European carriage standing, evidently out of rej)air and dis- 
regarded. 

My bad fortune always brings me to the house of these Turks 
when at prayers or asleep, and I was told that this gentlcnian 
could not be seen; but on pointing out the necessity of his admit- 
ting me, I was, after waiting a few jninutos, ushered into his room. 
He was lying on the floor surrounded with ])iilows, evidently very 
ill, and fanned by several slaves. lie asked me to sit down, and 
upon Mehumed informing him that I wanted a boat, he sent for 
the captain of the port, I itupiircd if he had heard of the llrilish 
consul, to which he answered in the negative; nor had he heard 
of the man on the dromedary 1 had sent Avitli my h'tter. J tlicrc- 
fore fear I shall not sec Mr. Salt, unless the messenger has had the 
sense to follow him down the river. It is j)()ssible, however, that I 
may find him to-niglit at Monflot. 1 should have been well pleased 
had I overtaken him, as he Av<;uld have given me much information 
concerning this country and its antiijuities. 'I’he room this sick 
person lay in was far from comfortable, having only small holes 
about a foot square in the walls near the ceiling; and the strong 
wind blew about the oiled paper which had once fdicd them up. 
The cause of the room l^ing thus imperfectly lighted is to be found 
in their jealousy of their women. 

After some difliculty it was settled that I should continue in 
the old boat I had brought with me from Girgc, and an order 
was given me to procure more rowers. 1 asked if any person in 
the city or neighbourhood spoke any of the European languages. 
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and was answered in the negative. I then took leave, and returned 
tlirough the town with the deputy of the captain of the port, to 
procure more men to row. I found considerable, difference licre 
as well as at Girge in the manner I was treated by the effendi, after 
having been used to have the population of the villages and towns 
in India cOme out to meet me, with offers of their services and 
supplies. 

We proceeded, on donkeys procured by my companion, the 
deputy, back to the boat. 1 1’ound the wind as strong as when I 
quitted it, blowing a perfect hurricane; and the sand, which was 
carried with velocity through the air, covered every thing, and pre- 
cluded looking to windward. Mehumed informed me that Ali Pacha 
had made a monopoly of butter and tobacco, as of almost every 
thing that would bring money; and added, by way of explaining the 
matter, “ that none but generals" (the term he used to any one in 
office) “ in Egi/pt sold butter or tobacco," 

"I'hc gale continued so violent that the boatmen could not quit 
the shore, and at dark I gave up all hopes of its force abating, and 
was about to lie down, stuffing my clothes, linen, &c. into the nu- 
merous holes, to try to keep out the wind ; when, to my surprise, I 
saw a European, mounted on a donkey, coming towards the boat. 
I at first thought it might be Mr. Salt, but on his alighting, he ad- 
dressed me in Italian, and I found he spoke Erench also. He 
said that his name was Meroka; that he was a surgeon, and an 
Italian by birth, and lived in Sciout. I made him acquainted in a 
few words with my business. I walked up and down the shore with 
him, regretting that 1 had not known of his being in the town, but 
tlie effendi had informed me there was no European within reach. 
He stated that Mr. Salt had passed ia his way down two nights 
before, and that he would not stop, as it was bis wish to get speedih^ 
to Cairo. 1 learnt that Ali Pacha was returning, or had arrived >at 
Cairo from Alexandria; and that of all despotisms ever known, this 
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goveniiDent was the most decided. My visitor was only surprised 
how it was continued, since all ranks, soldiers and husbandmen, were 
equally in thraldom. He stated that the sums of money M'hich the 
Pacha drew every year from the country, and the sale of its pro- 
duce, was inconceivable, and that he wt)ul(l never permit any one 
to grow rich but himself. He seizes the grain, tobacco, butter, 
cloth, and in short every production of the country, and pays for 
them what he thinks fit, only allowing the Arabs and Copts enough 
to exist on, thus rendering himscll' abhorred by the cultivator of 
the ground ; while by having taken into his hamls the whole of the 
commerce of Egypt, he has made the merchant destitute. All the 
exports are derived from his gnmaries or warehouses. How d<;bas(;d 
is human nature when thus trod under foot by a fellow-creature, 
who, in these eastern countries, can hardly boast of any intellectual 
advantage over him who earns his bread by daily labour! Here 
the pacha, with the strong unbending arm of power, converts all 
the produce of Egypt, and the industry of its inhabitants, to his 
own use ; and although property is secured from ndilany by the 
vigour of the police, yet the all-powerful government is their worst 
plunderer. 

How long a period will it be before these eastern despots prove, 
by the introduction of a more liberal policy, the. great advantages 
of a general affluence throughout their dominions, instead of thus 
sweeping all into tlicir own coflers, and by cramping industry, and 
destroying all stimulus to improvement, act in a mantmr cijually 
impolitic as it is unjust and oppressive. Every show of caj)ital, or 
earnest of speculation, excites jealousy and mistrust, and mono|)oly 
crushes ambition and exertion. How truly delighted I shall he to 
reach that country, where all are free as the air they breathe, where 
all are equal in the eyes of the protecting laws, which are formed 
as otigcncies arise, to increase the prosperity of all, and where 
pendn and property are shielded alike from the violation of the 
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prince or the subject. When a Briton considers the happiness of 
tliose under British rule in India, contrasted with the state of these 
slaves, he will feel his country i^se higher than ever in his estimation. 
I have, during the short time 1 was at Calcutta, witnessed the ex- 
traordinary and increasing confidence which daily shewed itself. 
The rich natives have overcome the feeling of distrust which existed 
under their own rulers, and now, by building palaces and enclosing 
gardens, prove the reliance they place in our established power 
and justice, which enables them to bring their capital into the light 
of day, secure against all domestic oppression and foreign ^olence*. 

Mr. Meroka told me that the pacha last year fed all the south 
of Europe with grain, clearing several hundred per cent, on what 
he expended, or rather gave to the i'ellahs, for he seems to think 
that every thing belongs to him in the country, and treats Egypt 
as a planter does his West India estate. All the produce as ivell 
as his slaves, from whose labour it is derived, belong to him ; and 
even the soldiers fear rather than love him, except those about his 
person,' for in his personal intercourse he is extremely mild and 
conciliating. Thus having taken to himself the property of the 
commercial and agricultural classes of the community, he does not, 
like other despots, permit his army to partake of his power, but 
has tamed them, which I believe was never done before with Turkish 
soldiers, and holds them, as Mr. Meroka says, comme des enfans.” 

After we had walked an hour, and he had corroborated what 
Mr. Anderson told me respecting the plague being at Alexandria, 
with the addition of its being also at Rosetta, the wind not de- 
creasing, he wished me to accompany him to his house, to which 1 
consented. We continued in conversation, and lie informed me 

• • 

* 1 have been assured since my arrivat in England, by persons who accompamed the 
governor-general from Calcutta in July, 1817, and who have nnce returned to^ that city, 
on^lheir way home, that they had seen in every direction the most astomshiiiK impfovements 
^^lii^ditkms, both useful imd onuuncntal, carried into effect by the rieh luii^ce. 
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that ‘ CO his first arrival in the country he was seized ^ith ' the 
plague, as were also his wife and child. Mr, Mcroka, it appeared, 
was surgeon to the governor of Upper Egypt, Ibrahim Pacha, now- 
absent. He told me farther, that lie was recommended to him by 
curing him of a wound he had received in the Hesliy part of the 
shoulder,, at a grand review given at Cairo, in honour of the re- 
taking of Mecca. It was occasioned by one of those accidents 
so common among the Turks at their military spectacles : they tire 
with ball in all directions, and appear to have no i(h*a ot blank 
cartridge, so that casualticji often occur. He states that there are 
generally about twenty Europeans about the person ot the jiacha, 
and about eighty in his service. Several Italians are now with the 
army in Arabia, but, as far as I eouUl learn, none ot them hold any 
military appointment whatever. 

Among other news, I w'as informed of the death ot Sheik Ibrahim, 
whose having penetrated to'romimetoo I had been ted by one ot the 
Reviews to consider certain. 'I’his was a piece ot intelligence at 
which I was truly sorry, as no pm-son was ever better qualified, l)y 
talents, and the know-lcdgc he had gained in a six years' residence in 
Egypt, for accomplishing that interesting object. He was a Swiss, 
of the name of Rurckhardt. A caravan had arrived at Seiont from 
Senar,, a country in the interior of Africa, w'ithin the last few- days. 
I also learnt that Mr. Salt had made some very wonderful dis- 
COveries in Upper Egypt ; and that an Italian gentleman, o( the 
. name of Belzoni, had within the last month opened the second 
pyramid. Mr. Mcroka recommended me to stop in my way down 
at the house of a Mr. Brine, an Englishman, who had charge of a 
sugar manufactory at a place called Rodomon, near Melani. 

The servant had been despatched on the donkey to order supper, 
’.aod we walked into the town some way to my companion's residence, 
on entering which 1 found it comfortable, and a good Uiblc laid out 
in the European manner. He introduced me to his wife, who also 

3 II 
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spoke French, and the table was soon covered With ail excelleht 
supper, and some good wine, including a bottle of claret. They 
were both truly kind, and I was not a little pleased with the change, 
from a miserable boat on a sandy bank, to the comforts of civilised 
society. In the course of the conversation it appeared that he was, 
like every European in Egypt, infected with a love of antiqilities, 
and that it was his intention to send his wife in a short time to find 
the Oasis, containing the temple of Jupiter Ammon, whieh he said was 
only a few days’ journey in the desert. The lady too was anxious 
to go, and sanguine of success, as the natives respect a veiled 
woman, and she would meet with no insult or’ difficulties. 

As it grew late, 1 wished to return, and my entertainer sent for 
donkeys for us. Wliile they were preparing, he shewed me nine 
female slaves he had bought within the last few days. They had 
all the appearance of the negro, but the hair, though woolly, was 
in long ringlets, and their teeth were filed away to a sharp point. 
One of them was burned, by w'ay of ornament, down the front of 
her person, and it made me shudder to reflect upon the pain it must 
have given her to undergo the operation. It was more severe in 
length and breadth than the firing of a horse. They seemed cheerful, 
and were certainly what he called “ des esclaves superhes," It is 
curious to observe how extensive this custom of tattooing is. The 
ancient Britons were formidable to their enemies from being thus 
marked, and it is even now common amongst our sea-faring people. 
The women in the neighbourhood of Patna, in India, are all tattooed; 
and Symes tells us that it is common in Birmah : and here again 
we find it in the interior of Africa; and it extends across this vast 
continent, as all the African negroes in our West India islands dre 
marked in a similar manner. The negrdfes on the western coast of 
Africa, those of the eastern, borderihig on Egypt, and probably 
throughout the interior of that continent, are all alike in their cha- 
rabteiistic of jet black complexion, broad noses, thick lips, and 
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wwlly .hair, similar to those I saw at Rio Junciro* from the, coast of 
Gumeay.and those 1 now speak of. Egypt and Turkey will in a.^w 
years be almost the only countries in the whole world where this 
traffic will be carried on, for it has long been abolished in our Indian 
territories; and this adds something, in a mere humane point of 
to prove the advantages which have arisen Iroin our eastern 
rule, as the trade in slaves from Africa to India was carried on at 
an early period. 

It is a part of the state of the court of Delhi to have Abyssinian 
slaVes, as well as negroes, 'i'he first are called Ilnbshee, from 
llubeish, the name used by the Mahometans for Aby.ssinia ; and the 
latter are distinguished under the comjirehensive term of Calfrc, or 
infidel, from which we have derived our wortl CallVe, which jiroves 
that our earliest navigators, on the eastern coast of Afriea, fell in 
with the Mahometans in their first voyages. The Turks and Arabs 
arc ^■cry much attachctl to female negro slaves, and all the people 
of fortune have several of them in their harams : and 1 heard of a 
son by a negro woman, at Moccha or Juddah, 1 forget wliich, who 
was, with all the marks of his origin, received on eijual terms with 
the rest of his children by his father, the leading man of the eity. 

On our return to the boat the wind was still so violent, tjiat it 
could not proceed down the river. This morning, the gale having 
abated, 1 have made some progress, and hope to reach Monflot by 
the evening. 

On the Nile, between Monflot and Rhodomon, 4th April, 1818. 

I continued my voyage yesterday, in hopes of my letter having 
been carried to Monflot, as the man on the dromedary had not 
made his appearance «t Sciout ; and in the evening, as we ap- 
proached it, we met a boat, the people in which answered to our 
' questions that the British consul was there. As the night drew 
on, when about a mile or perhaps more from the place, on the 
right bank of the Nile, 1 observed a tower and ruins, but could 
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not gain any information from the boatmen concerning it. Monflot, 
situated on the left bank of the river, appeared a good town; 
and about dusk I pulled into the shore, and amongst a number 
of boats and khaujas, made inquiries without success for the 
consul Inglaize. I at last despatched Mehumed and Mustapha 
to the captain of the port to know where he was, and was informed 
he was at Rhodomon, the sugar manufactory. 1 was in consequence 
most anxious to proceed, but found that some of the boatmen 
had taken advantage of my being near tlie shore to desert, and on 
my proposing to go on, I found a general mutiny, in which Mehu- 
med took part. I however insisted on their putting otF, though 
reduced to eight men, and succeeded. A glass of date brandy 
brought the surly barbarian Mehumed to order, and he and 
Mustapha having drunk a bottle between them, the former became 
very communicative, and gave me some of his history. He told 
me how he had fled from Tangiers to Ceuta, and joined the 
Spaniards: then entered our navy, and was made prisoner on the 
coast of Catalonia by the French. He remained four years and a 
half at Verdun ; and on his return received 450 dollars, as pay 
due to him. He had afterwards gone back to Spain ; then proceeded 
to Alexandria and Rosetta, where he had become a soldier, and sen’ed 
Ali Pacha, but getting into debt, hud sold all at Mecca or Juddah, 
and for subsistence turned sailor on board the polacre in which I 
found him. In reply to iny wish to know why he did not revisit his 
own country, he said he was poor, and did not wish to be seen by 
those who had known him formerly ; and there appeared a sort of 
mystery about the early part of his story : upon questioning him, he 
at last told me he had shot a man, and wifS obliged to fly to save 
his life. * 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


Atriye at the sugar manufactory — lihwlomoM— lli^ccivetl by several Europeans— Mr, 
Brine — IVIr. Salt gone forward — Sugar niainifaitory — Cojipors — Uiuii— Probability 
of underselling the West India prod nee— (iardeii — l‘Vi*neli inaineluke — The Turkish 
array in Egy{)t — Tlic PiuJia not cruel — Itnprovemi nts li(‘ lias made— Hehar Josef— 
Dinner — French oflicer of tlie ini|)orial guard — Jake leave of* Mr. Brine— Bums 
below liliodomon — Ruins of Aniinot* — Corinllhan pillars — Arrive at Meniet -'Find 
Mr. Brine’s secretary at a (ircek doctors — Inlcr\icw wiih the Iky —Importunity of 
his servants — Nautch women, or alines, at the Greek doctor's — House — Dinner — Con* 
fusion and departure. 


On the Nile, lietween Meniet and Biniswii‘f*, Ajiril 6th, 1S18. 

I WAS fortunate enough to roach llhodonum about four o’clock, 
and at a considerable distance perceived the iires and smoke from 
the chimneys of the manufactory. Having landed, I proceeded to 
the house, through a large grove of dale trees. Jn my way I 
passed a spacious garden, containing ail the Lhiglisli vegetables, and 
bespeaking the vicinity of a civilised community. 'J'lic building was 
extensive, and on entering a court-yard and iiujuiring i'or Air. Brine, 
I was shewn up stairs to a sol't of covered veranda, where several 
Europeans advanced to meet me. One I adilrcsscd in a modifica- 
tion of Spanish, and then in an attempt at Italian, having been 
questioned in the latter language ; and after a very awkward con- 
versation on my part for a few minutes, we discovered, to our great 
amusement,, that we were both English. I expressed a wish to see 
Mr* Brine, who soon made his ap|>carance, having been hurried 
down from his room by a message that a liussian gentleman wanted 
’to speak to him. He was very kind, and informed me that Mr. Salt 
had been wind-bound until that morning, and had quitted Rhodo- 
mon about ten o’clock. Here I was again disappointed ; but Mr. 
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Brine obligipgly despatched liis secretary to overtake and stop 
him, if possible; and 1 agreed to remain all night. I stated to him 
in general terms the news I had brought with me, which seemed to 
give him satisfaction ; and his appearance Avas that of a thorough 
right feeling Englishman, and a hearty Avell-wishcr to his country. 

After some conversation, he acquiesced in my proposition to 
visit the manufactory. It appears that he is in partnership with the 
pacha; that is to say, he has made an agreement to share the three 
first years’ profit with his highness, on condition of teaching a 
certain number of Turks how to make both rum and sugar at his 
expense. On inquiry how, in such a despotic country, he had 
secured this agreement, I learned that he had taken the precaution 
to place the signed and sealed document in the British consul’s 
office ; I however think his tenure but an insecure one. He in- 
formetl me he had once beciua captain of a merchant vessel, and 
did not know much how to make sugar when he commenced ; yet 
he had, by industry and perseverance, succeeded. I went through 
the several apartments and stores, and found the Avork was on a 
very extensive scale; insomuch that it Avould be able to send fifty 
tons of sugar to Europe in the spring. 

The improvements under contemplation Avere very considerable, 
and the Avhole manufactory had an appearance of success. Mr. 
Brine told me he got his coppers principally from I’rieste, but had 
several Elnglish. lie also gave me a glass of his rum intended for 
the European market, for the pacha is more a money'^making man 
than a Mahometan, and has no objection to compound intoxicating 
liquors for us infidels, if we pay well for them. It was very ex- 
cellent ; equal to any rum I ever tasted. 1 met many Europeans in 
every part of the manufactory, and learnt that Uiere were no /ewer 
than forty, principally Italians. Sanguine hopes Avere entertained ‘ 
of underselling our West India markets in the Mediterranean, and 
furnishing the coasts of the Black Sea, Greece, Dalmatia, and Italy, 
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with sugar and spirits of a superior kind, at a very reasonable 
price. Should this system be carried on to any large extent, 
which I think highly probable if the present pacha lives, as his coni> 
prehensive mind must perceive the advantages of it, I have no doubt 
it will make a serious change in the vent of our West India produce. 
This great man, with his extraordinary talents and foresight, will 
make Egypt as valuable to himself, as was ever jtrojected by the 
French in their iil-tatcd expedition. Mr. Brine had a great num- 
ber of labourers employed in the building, and I sujtpose must 
have a carte blanche: 1 was proud to see my coiintiyinan alone 
deemed worthy of such high trust. It appeared that i he men in oflicc 
around him (Turks) were all jealous of him, but he had carried most 
of his points against them. After inspecting the manufactory, he 
took me into' his garden, well stocked Avith vegetables; but tlu' 
potatoes had not succeeded avcII. 1 have no doubt, however, that 
the pine apple and mango, if introduced, would thrive; and think 
it a pity they have not yet found their Avay to this fine country. A 
French mamcluke, attachc<l to the establishment, joined us, dressed 
in the Turkish costume, and entered into conversation. 1 must 
say I pitied him ; though, considering the changes his unfortunate 
country has lately undergone, helms perhaps prolonge<l his life, and 
been Avell out of it. I mentioned the pacha to Mr. Brine, avIio gav(^ 
me some information respecting him. It appears that the military 
force under his command is great, and that he cannot have fewer 
than 30,000 men in Egypt, not only subservient, but even attached 
to him; and Mr. Brine thinks that no European power, including 
the Turks, could make any impression on him. It is only of late years 
that he has named himself pacha, having been the last twelve 
years, step by step, gaining the ascendency at which he has hoav 
arrived. He is not represented as cruel, though obliged, from 
his very peculiar situation, to be severe in his punishments; and, 
like other despots, finds himself compelled to govern by fear. 
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He is so tyrannical, that his son dared not write to him, and was 
under the necessity of allowing any communication to pass through 
the usual channels of business. He appears, however, to pay the 
utmost attention to the general good of the country, by the means 
drawn from it; and though the lower classes, ever blind to pro- 
spective advantages, may grumble, yet he is a better sovereign bysuch 
wise expenditure of his revenue than the Pharouns, as the Arabs to 
this day call them, who raised the pyramids, or the temple of Den- 
dera. He has restored the road between Rosetta and Alexandria, 
which Avas destroyed by the British army in 1800, and allowed 
the sea to flow into the Lake Mariotis ; and he has lately opened, 
or rather begun to re-open, the Behar Josef, a fine canal which 
runs parallel to the Nile a little way above Jthodomon, and Avaters 
a fine district containing 40 villages in the desert. He has noAV 
30,000 men employed upon it, and as soon as the harvest is in, in- 
tends to employ 'at least 100,000 to be ready for the rising of the 
Nile, as it is his Avish that it should not only be open, but navigable 
all the year round. He has even an intention of carrying it to Alex- 
andria. I think it is a curious thing that tAvo such men should have 
arisen together as Ali Pacha of Albania, and Mchumed Ali Pacha 
of Egypt. The Turkish government is too much afraid of men of 
talent to alloAV such things to occur, except in rare instances. I have 
no doubt, should the son of this present pacha be as great a man 
as his father, that Egypt Avill be separated from Turkey for ever. 

At seven o’clock Ave sat down to a plain and plentiful foreign 
dinner, seasoned with Avelconte and good humour, which Avas most 
acceptable to me. At table I met a French officer of the late em- 
peror’s impqria^ guard. His name was Balle, and he fled from 
France after the battle of Waterloo. He was a vefy handsome- mli^, 
and had been in the Spanish Avar, so that we fought our bUtfleapv^r 
again. He denied that the imperial guards wale en^^d ■ 'at 
Fuenles d'Honorc, Avhen with their red feathers tb^ % most 




